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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Pro- 

. on application youn is Fadi ready, ag Sag be sont fre of 
cation NNINGHAM, 

ion oe hg putt fing the word ** Prospectus” outeide t the yo tg _ 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION 1869-70. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will com- 

smence on MONT A hay = Introductory Lecture by 


Prof. Henry Thom: 
ing fh SESSION of the FACULTY ‘of ARTS and LAWS, includ- 
he Department of ¥ Sotober sth and other applied Sciences, 
wil begin om on TU —s h. Introductory Lecture by 
Moore, M * a 3 = M. 

* EVENING a ASSES Se Classics, Modern Languages 
Mathematics, the Natural Sc’ aon, ees, Elocution, &., will 
commence on MONDAY, Getsber't llth. 

The SCHOOL for Boys between the ages of Seven and Sixteen 
will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 2ist. 

Prospectuses of the various Departments of the Coll con- 
taining full cetera on respecting Classes, Fees, Days an: “Hours 
of Attendance, &c., and Copies of the Regulations relating to the 
Entrance and other : Scholarships, and Prizes open to 
tained at th by Students of the several faculties, may be ob- 


ed at the way Ae _ 
e Examination for the DICAL ENTRANCE Le me 

TIONS. will a ‘held at the Celtene os on the 28th and 29t 
atember ; that for the ps « nd LAWS ENTRANCE MEXMIBh. 
TIONS on the 30th o { September, and 1st of (ctober. 

e e is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metro- 
politan Railw way, , and only a few minutes’ walk 
of the North-Western, Midland, 


August, 1869. 











from the Termini 
and Great Northern Railways. 
JOHN a BA 
Secretary “3 ‘the Council. 


A Ripon bet HAVER — UNIVERSITY COL- 
ara T. HAYTER LEWIS, F.S.A. F.R.L.B.A 
NUAL COURSE of LECTURES will commence on 
TUESDAY aes 5th of October, and will be acreaet as follows :— 
NE ART, in Two Terms of 15 tures every Tuesday 
 E a 6°25: and bsg nine ayy AN un Two ye, of 15 lac. 
tures each, every Tuesday Eveni: 30. 

Students will be d to oy of the Lectures 
and Diagrams, but in order to avoid loss of m F.. ¥. notes 
wi be giv P, foll 1 

‘or Cireula: rticulars apply to Joun Rosson, 
Esq. B.A., at the Catton Gower-street, W.C.; orat the Professor's 
0 Office, 9, , John-street, Adel Iphi. 


—— -—ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 
eet, London—The SESSION will BEGIN on 


Jerm: 
MONDAY, the ith of — be bed on appli- 
<ation. RENT AM \M REEKS rot 


OYAL S0HOOL OF MINES. 
Director. 

SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, Bart. K.C.B. 
F.B.S., &c. 























During the Nineteenth Session, 1869-70, which will commence on 
the 4th of October, the following COURSES of LECTURES and 
PRACTI CAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given:— 
y- —! E. Frankland, Ph.D. F.R.S. 
y Schn Perey, M.D. F.R-S. 
a History. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D. F.R.S. 
ineralog: 


3. 

S Minne} \ By Wariagton W. Smyth, M.A. F.R.S, 
&- Geology. By A. 0. Ramsay, LL.D. F-RS. 
8. 

















. Applied Mechanics By T. M. = e, M.A. 
Physics. By Frederick ¢ Guthrie, B. ‘A. Ph. 
8 eg a in Mechanical Drawing, by the Rev. J. Haythorne 


athe Fe Fee tor Students desirous of becoming Associates is 301. in 
one sum, on <sevante, or two annual payments of 201., exclusive of 


Re pintess fn tho Reset Gollege of Chemist 

are receiv: e 0 em: (the 

Laboratory of the School), under the direc! Pong of Dr. Fran — 
etallurgical Laboratory, un: 


eo * e direction of Dr. 
to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 3l. and 4i. 


Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, Actin; 
Mining Agents and Managers may obtain Tickets ae keabes 


prices. 
Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-Teachers, and others engaged 
in education, are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 
ane Le Highness the Prince of Wales grants Two Scholar- 
veral others have also been established by Government. 
Yor a Prospectus and information apply to the Registrar, Royal 


School of Mines, Jermyn- eet RENE: anty Peeks. ae 


Re nore SCHOOL of NAVAL ARCHI- 
ZROPURS and MARINE ENGINEERING, South Ken- 
"St th ANNU Als 
a, my SESSION of this School will OPEN on 
Particula: aoe pecting Terms of Admission, Free Studentshi 
and ong may be learnt by applying, 1% letter, to t e 


» Science and Art Department, South Kensington, or 
by pansoual application to the Principal of the School. 


STeasston at de S aL. — —The WINTER 
on the ist of 0 Ooh BER Reith an INTRODUCTORY Per eE 


a Siudents at this Hospital ded into Classes, and placed 


















the care of each of the and Su’ . rota- 
tion tad ) notre are mmo Ae cetly by ane 
chological “Medicine, Pablie ic ry, Ortho- 
Pons ¢ sent the “hazyagoscone, and Diseases of 
the 8) 3 Rea the 
compounding fee’ ‘or the Lectures and - 

Further informati of 

Mr. Houmes at the Hospital” mene yaotinsa sscetini 





A FRB, H EFROTESTANT LADY, 





the Govern: Examinati desi 
ane RESIDENT Ni GOWBWNESS "san had 
jen: uirements: French an: 





‘Music and Si Sin _ 


GuUyY’s HOS PITAL 


pesaacrr CAR SORIOR crete, QoTon Bae 
Wi ven r. nm Fagge, on 
Friday, the 1k let of October, atz Selock. , = 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Phyiione—-4. Gren Rees, M.D. F.R.S., 8. 0. Habershon, M.D., 
8, 
wa ilton Fasge, 3D. W. Pavy, M.D. F.R.S., W. Moxon, M.D., 


Surgeons— Edw: ik, Esq.. John Hilton, Esq. F.R.S., John 
a Esq., Alfred Poland, Esq 
Arthur ned. i Forster, Esq., Thomas Bryant, Esq., 


—— 
Consul tng Obstetric e Physiclan— Henry 0} Oldham, M.D. 
Obstetric Physici: raxton Hicks, M.D. F.R.S. 
Assistant Ob mer ic Physician—J. J. Phillips, M.D. 
Surgeon Dentist—J. , M.B. PRS 
tees Aurist—J. Hinton, Esq. 
feat Infirmary—A. enn , Eg. Cc. a, Esq. 

dical Registrar—C. H 

urgical Resistrar eile Res le, = 


WINTER SESSION.—LECTURES, 
Medicine—G. Owen Rees, M.D. F.R.S., S. Wilks, M.D. 
Surgery—John Birkett. Esq., J. C Cooper Forster, Esq. 
Anatomy—Arthur 3 Durbam, Esq. 
Physiology—F. y, M.D. F.R.S. 
Chemistry —Aifrea Taylon M -D. F.R.S. 
Eeperimentel Philosophy—T. Stevenson, M.D., J. Davies-Colley, 


DEMONSTRATIONS. 
Anatomy—P. H. P; ewer M.D., H. G. Howse, M.S., J. N.C. 
Davies-Colley, A. M.C. 
Morbid Anatomy —Walter Moxon, M.D. 
utaneous Diseases—U. Hilton Fagge, M.D. 
Microscope—H. G. Howse, M.S. 


SUMMER SESSION.—LECTURES. 
Medical Jurisprudence—Alfred Togier,} M.D. F.R.S. 
Materia ge . Habershon, M. D. 
Midwifery—J. Braxton Hicks, M.D. F. RS 
Ophthalmic Sur rgery—A. Poland. Esq., and ‘C. Bader, Esq. 
Pathology—Walter M ae 1.D. 
Comparative Avatomy—P. ne Fresnie. M.D. 
Use of the Microscope ~ H. G. Howse, M.S, 
Bo —C. Johnson, Esq. 














DEMONSTRATIONS, 
Practical Chemist: y—T. St » M.D. 
Manipulative and Operative Surgery—T. Bryant, Esq. 


The Hog ital contains 600 beds. Special Clinical Instruction is 
epg by the Physicians in wards set apart for the most interest- 





ing 
Clinical Lectures—Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery—Weekly. 
= dy Lying-in-Charity—Number of cases attended annually about 


"Diseases of Women—26 beds. Ophthalmic cases—30 beds. 
Museum of Anatom my peticions. — Comparative a 
Curator, W. Moxon, } 10,000 000 draw- 
ings and aiograas, an unique collection of porn ke Models, 
and a series of 400 Models of Skin Diseas 
Gentlemen desirous of becoming Students must Fee ee 
tory testimony as to their education ae eee 01, for 








a IDDLESEX ost aL MEDICAL 


The WINTER SESSION for 1 a will be OPENED on 
FRIDAY, October ist, at 3 o'clock p.m., with an INTRODUC- 
TORY ADDR y Dr. R. LIVEING, oe Cantab. At the 
termination of the Address, the Prizes awarded during the pre- 
vious year w: a! 

The HOSPIT. 


wpwards of 300 Beds. 
Special Wards set apart fort the reception of 36 In- 
Patients suffering from Cancer, whose period of residence in the 
Uhere. ~ ry 1 D its for Di f the E 
ere are also jal De ents for Diseases 0! ie Eye 

Diseases of Women and Children mud Syphilis. 

The Out-Patient Department of the Hospital i is rendered, as far 
kee totical Demoustrs to the Students for the study of Disease, ani 





ractical yg given in the Out-Patient Room on 
Diseases of t cent on Diseases of the Skin , Eye, &e. 

The MEDICAL C oo | provides means, includi 
the assistance lege Tutor, for the ae of Students 


a 
reparing for the Medical Examinations of the University of 
mdon, as well as for those of the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons and of the Society of Apothecaries. 

‘ee for General Students, if pea in advance, 90., entitling to 
petual attendance. a id b; instalments, 351. for each of Fhe 
two years ; heags for the t ; and 101. for each additional 

year’ 's attend 
Fee for Dental ‘Students, 261. 58. for the first year, and 15. 158. 
for the second. 
For Prospectus or further information, apply to 
“E. HEADLAM GREENHOW, M.D., Dean. 


N EDICAL EDUCATION.—ST. MARY’S 
HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Foddingien, will open 
on October Ist, 1869. In addition to the 

Instruction is provided in opeeaites Minwe a4 a 1 Ban ndaging, 

hthalmic, Aural, and Dental Surgery, Comparative Anatom 
istology, and Pathology: allof w ich are taught practi 

by demonstration as well as lecture. hen prospectus apply to 
W. B. CHEADLE, M.D., 

Dean of the School. _ 


NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


The WINTER yw will be OPENED on_ TUESDAY, 
November 2, 1869, at Two o’clock, when an ADDRESS be 
delivered by Principal Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart. LL.D. 
The CLASSES forthe different Branches of Study in the Faculties 
of Arts, Law and Medicine will be OPENED oat e 3rd of Novem- 
ber, and in the Faculty of Theology on the 9th of November. 
Information relative to Matriculation and the Curricula of 
Study for Degrees, Examinations, &c., mys Ly found in the Uni- 
peal Calendar, and may be to the 
Secretary at the Col lege. 
A Table of Fees ma: Le seen in the Matriculation Office and in 
the Reading-Room o: Library. 
By suthority of of the Senatus, 
September, 1869. WILSON, Sec. to the Senatus. 


O THE FRIENDS of the BLIND.—A 
comfortable HOME offered to a LADY 80 afflicted by a 
Widow Lady, residing in a healthy, cheerful village. Every care 
and attention can be relied on. Moderate terms. Good refer- 
— given and required.—Address M. E., Post-oftice, Worthing, 
ussex. 




















the first year, 401. for the second, and 10l. for ev 
year of attendance; or 100l. in one payment entitles a Sadent 
toa perpetual ticket. 

Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, Obstetric Residents, and 
Do ‘th ag Eye Wards, are selected from the Students accord- 


i 
“ine ae am House-Physicians have rooms and 
commons in the Hospita 
Six ee a in value from 251. to 401. each, are 
—— at the close of each Summer Session for general pro- 
Two Gola Medals are given by the Treasurer—one in Medicine, 
and Su 


= 
Voluntary Ex nation takes place at entrance, in Elemen- 
7 Classics Jad ‘Mathematics, The first three candidates receive 


respectively 25l., 201. ai 
— eral of the L for Resident Private 
up! 
For further information, apply to Mr. Stocker. 
Guy’s Hospital, August 1, 1869. 


S?: BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 








ontteae on SESSION will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, 
iC 
one reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
ollege 
For all particulars gocming either the Hospital or College 
application may be made, ly or by letter, to Mr. peenane 
Baker, the Resident Wa —ry or at the Museum or Library. 


St: THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL SESSION, 1869 and 70. 

A GENERAL INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be d 
livered by DR. STONE, on FRIDAY, ist October, at 3 o'clock 
P.M., after which the Distribution of Prizes will take place. 

For Entrance or Prospectuses, and for information relatii 
Prizes and all other matters, apply to Mr. WuiTFiELp, Med al 
§ = 4 -_ Manor House, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Newington, 

jurrey, 5. 


R. HUNT’S INSTITUTION for the CORE 
of STAMMERING, ORE HOUSE, near HASTIN 
system of the late Dr. James Hunt mm A powraae in its 








inteeriy by. a Brother-in-law, the Rev. HENRY F. RB: Lg jane 5 
ng having been for m aS, Dr. Hunt’s 
~¥- 7 ensthen peri of f illness and absence, 


aah rior te ae h, formaa nominated by him as his only 


d i 
Ft ome aa —_~ remaining at Ore House and am intend- 
the Minstitatien ition carried on by her late Husband, eretofore. 
he palpi ory! of Ley and former pupils is here ‘Toquasted, 02 
of late D “Eye ns Ho — aan Y his ~ 
Ay the +s ir. JAMES aoe oe to) 
voters ree 


father, Tos, | Cow 
Horr, Esq., to Impediments of Speech. 











good 
Educati Salary 80%.—. 
hirdlent schonetaten 


A New (8th) Edition of ‘ HUNT on STAMMERING,’ now ready, 
yt $s. 6d. (Longman & Co. Paternoster-row.) 





S$ SECRETARY, AMANUENSIS, or the 

LIKE.—A Gentleman REQUIRES an ENGAGEMENT 

as above, Very good references.—Address 8.8. K., Bilton Vicar- 
age, Hull. 


O PUBLISHERS, WHOLESALE BOOK- 
SELLERS, &.—A thoroughly-experienced TRAVELLER 
and ASSISTANT, with an excellent connexion, reas 
PLOYMENT in either capacity. Salary moderate.—W. H., Post 
office, Fleet-street. 


HE PRESS.—A Verbatim Reporter of expe- 
rience and ability is OPEN to a RE-ENGAGEMENT. If 
a cath the labo Sd dutice of whi heis! intimately 
w e urs AD: uties of whic! eis 
acaudianed.=. Address Lex, care of Henry Greenwood, Advertising 
Agent, Liverpool. 


Sr PRESS. « —A Young. Man, thorougaly 
inted ewspaner Wark, desires an ENGAGE: 
MENT Ri Lo n a vincial Ne 
poh TK ar t. 1, King-street, Porteea, Han: 
DITOR. a) for a Fiset-shews 
Conservative Daily Paper, a ’ GEN TLEMAN as Edi 
Experience and literary Ability indispensable. copely to 8. 
care of Henry Green, Esq., 117,¢ Chancery-lane, London. 


REPORTER, an accurate and expe 


AKER, _ was =f eight years, 3 Hy a 
Paper int von West of Englan Soar eh 
Good references. — Address = 13, y -place, 




















Exeter. 


NHE PRESS.—A Gentleman, «who has been 
connected . 2 tT and Weekly 


Press for fifteen 
a: as Clerk and Cashier. The 
Kavertiser takes a — thoroughly 





es © shorthand no note, and is t 
need in the departments of newspaper wo 
references.—Address Beta, Post-office, St. Thomas, Ex 


HE PRESS.— WANTED, for : 
EDITOR ako vas had ex Leap ~ mf Lg 
will please to sta! 


dred, &e.— Bey fy 
tising Offices, 90, Corahill, B.C. 


| ompon INSTeTUTION EDUCA 
oPRELIMINARY a earn AF b 


Ercan ana sania 














order, 
BY TOMAS PIPER 
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XHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES in 
Ol, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly.—NOTICE 

to EXHIBITORS.—The Days for taking in PICTURES for the 
THIRD WINTER EXHIBITION will be the 4th and 5th of 
OCTOBER NEXT, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.a—The Regulations can 
be had on application to the SrcreTa RY, ‘at the Gallery. 


HE THIRD WINTER EXHIBITION of 
CABINET PICTURES. in Oil, under the superintendence 
paw be Commnitiee of the Dudley Gallery. will OPEN on MONDAY, 
All Pictures intended for Exhibition must be sent to 
bey Geliory, at the Egyptian Hall, on Monday, 4th, - sewn, 
5th, October. Hours of reception, from 10 a.m. till. 10 
GEORGE L. HALL, Hon. Sec. 








ISS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor of His- 
tory and of the Easton, Language and Literature, will 
RE-COMMENCE her COURSES of LESSONS in these subjects 
early in October.—143 (late 15), King Henry’s-road, U pper Avenue- 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 

RIGHTS, &c., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected 

eke. by Mr. Houtmes, Valuer of Literary Property, and 
aluer and Accountant to the Trade, 48, Paternoster-row. 








RTICLED PUPIL.—WANTED by a 
DENTIST near Cpueadioy - we holding Hospital Ap- 
pointment, a YOUNG GENT as Pupil—For terms, 
apply by letter, J. H. S., Adams = Fra oe 59, Fleet-street, E.C 
A GENTLEMAN, accustomed to Tuition, 
(late Student at Cam br Ti HS University), desires an imme- 

diate NON-RESIDENT gy 


IP. References exchanged. 
— by letter, to H. 





. Esq., Whitchurch Vicarage, 





CLERGYMAN, M. A. Oxon, residing at a 
tocengee Place of Note, within easy access of several 

large , and receiving a dozen Boys into his house at high 
Terms, Gasires to TRANSFER his C.N NEXION, having accepted 
Parochial duty at a distance. A competent successor might 


readily increase the number of Pupils.—Address M.A., 38, Bur- 
lington- road, St. Stephen’s-square, Bayswater, W. as 
MARRIED CLERGY MAN, etired from 
Parochial duty, and residing in E/ Ler BOUR NE, wishes 


to receive into his Family ONE or TWO BOYS, under 1) years 

of age, to be PREPARED for Publio Schools, or otherwise, with 
two = Boys entrusted to his entire care, by an Indian Civil 
Servant.—Address ALpua, Spalding’s Library, 46, High-street, 
Notting Hill. 
EM- 


GRADUATE of LONDON desires 
PLOYMENT during the Parliamentary recess, as Ver- 

im REPORTER, or SUB- EDITOR of a Newspaper, or as 
CRETARY or AMANUENSIS toa Gentleman. Great expe- 
Tience, very moderate terms, and the highest a 
Address M. X., 296, Vauxhall Bridge-road, London, 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE. 
Principal—Dr. L. SCHMITZ, Ph.D. LL.D. F.R.S.E., late Rector 
of the High School of Edinburgh. 
The New Wing being ready for occupation at the commencement 
of the Autumn Term, on the 18th of Se; tember next, application 
nt he — without delay for Admission to fill the remaining 











ove a and every information may be had on application 
to Dr. Doaures, at the College, Spring Grove, Middlesex, W.; or to 
the Secretary, at the Office of the International ‘Education 
Society (Limited), No. 24, Old Bond-street, London, W 
*,* NOTICE.—The Registered Office of the Interpasionsl Edu- 
cation Society (Limited) will be REMOVED to the London Inter- 
national College. at Spring Grove, Middlesex, W., on and after 
the isth of September next. 
N Iss MARY LEECH’ 'S “MORNING 
“ye for YOUNG LADIES will RE-OPEN on 
FRIDAY, ber 1st.—14, Radnor-place, Gloucester-square, 
Hyde Park, W. 4 
HE MISSES A. and R. LEECH’: Ss § SCHOOL 
for LITTLE BOYS will RE-OPEN on FRIDAY, (ct. ist. 
—65, Kensington Gardens-square, Hyde Park, W. (late of Belgrave 
Cottage). 











[AE COLLEGE, ANGLESEA 
IPSWICH. 


PROFESSORS AND TEACHERS. 

Reading, Writing, Geography, Globes, History, Literature, Arith- 
metic, Latin, English Grammar, Composition, and the Ele- 
ments of the Natural Sciences—Misses BE. F. and J. Butler. 

Bible and its 1 Literature—Mr.. J. i: Alexander. 

French L y and Conversationally—Resi- 


Hovsse, 





dent Parisienne. 

German guage—Resident German Governess. 
These Languages spoken also by the Priuci al 

Italian and German Languages—Dr. E. Christ 

Music, Pianoforte, Theory, Thorough ten —ikeen J. Butler, Mr. 
Wm ei Mr. Lindley Nunn. 





Organ—Mr. William Norman. 

Singing—Mr. Lindley Nunn. 

Drawing—Free Hand, Perspective, and Model Drawing, jae 9 
id Crayon, Painting in Water Colours—Misses E. F. and 


Butler. 
‘and Calisth (Private Class)—Mr. Pratt. 


The THIRQ TERM will COMMENCE September 2ist. 
For Prospectus and Terms apply to Miss Bur.er. 


HE Ps in y me SCHOOL of ART, under 
the ial Patra e of the QUEEN and of H.R.H. the 
PRINCESS 0: of Ww ALE as @ 
The AUTUMN SESSION will commence on MONDAY, the 
4th of October. 
For Prospectuses and Forms of Admission, apply at the School, 
43, Queen-square, W.C. 
y order, LOUISA GANN, Superintendent. 
ALUABLE EDUCATIONAL OPENING 
in SCOTLAND.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, a flourishing 
INSTITUTION for the Education of RESIDENT YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN. The situation is excellent, the premises exten- 
sive and a with every — Sa apn na and = 
- ToaG ts, enterprise, a: 
Pa eager this is an opening po al to be met with, The fullest 
ing the past and present condition of the 
Establishment will be communicated. 




















Entry immediately. — 


to Messrs. Evmonston & Doveias, 


Applications may be made 
Publishers, 88, Princes-street, Edinburgh. 





HE CHURCH OF PROGRESS. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS for the PEOPLE. 


ADDRESS. 


The geological strata in the planet on which we stand record a 
history of p yo progress, each chapterof which preserves some 


a BANDALL DRUCE, Artist and Pro- 
of DRAWING and PAINTING, has RECOM- 
MENCED i his Classes and Private Instruction for the present 


Term : cial 
from Nature. —Address 





attention given to Perspective and Sketchin 
ress 1, B terrace, Highgate-road. 4, LW 





\HEMISTRY. — EXPERIMENTAL Scrences,— 





monument of existences impossible under the present 
of things, or indicates such conditions as would render life as we 
now see it — Human history has analogous records of 
the onward p of our race. - may rise, increase in 
power, extent and weal, but BR, will surely decay and die (as 
the extinct animals have done) when they cease to adapt them- 
selves to the progress of the human mind and the demands or 
conditions of the age. Social organizations of men are under the 
dominion of the same inevitable law and cease to exist when they 
have ceased to be useful. 

The Churches of the age are losing their hold upon the minds 
of the people, and the tendency of opinion is to regard purty as of 
the highest importance, and as independent of doctrine or eccle- 
siastical dogma and even Superior to it. Science and the know- 
ledge of positive TruTH is more inculcated, whilst theological 
instruction is less sought after, and the general desire is expressed 
for sanitary reforms and physical improvements asthe bases upon 
which moral progress is most easily accomplished. 

he Association of persons who purpose to conduct these 

** Sunday Evenings for the People,” believe that in yoo so they 
will establish a point of union for a class of earnest and con- 
scientious men and women who are daily increasing in number, 
but whose religious ideas find no suitable exponent in any of the 
existing churches. We are not animated by any spirit of antago- 
nism, and as we propose to occupy what we believe to be a new 
field of utility, we see no reason why our assemblies should be 
regarded with hostility by other bodies, nor ay we should not 
enjoy the same freedom for communion, mutual instruction. and 
aspirations after the higher and better life, as other religionists 
enjoy. We seek to create a fresh platform for the exposition of 
truth, and a new basis for the development of the Religious Idea. 

Our Church is founded upon the recognition of the primary 
importance of Human welfare, and its purpose will be to develope 
the power of Philanthropy by education in the truths of Science 
and Sy ea and by the elevating influence of the highest and 
purest Ar 

We shall endeavour to make our services delightful as — as 
instructive, and, by means of the best ~ ey to appeal to the 
highest emotions: and we are encouragi o believe that our 
efforts in this oe will be supported 4 a choir of great 
excellence, every m: r being an earnest sympathiser with the 
principles and obje aa ye; the Church. 

Regarding as of high importance to mana knowledge of the 
Universe and its laws as affecting his —— social, moral, and 
religious obligations, we do not intend to ask the concurrence of 
those who join with usin anything more than in the concession 
of the free liberty of exposition to the eminent men who will 
deliver discourses to us upon the various subjects to which they 
have devoted especial attention. By such means we propose to 
supply materials for thought from the best sources, and by stimu- 
lating the for truth to make error more short-lived and 
less powerful for evil. The Universe is inexhaustible, and the 
sphere of discovery infinite; and the pursuit of Natural know- 
ledge will be found to have new and unaxpacsed influences upon 
the phy sical, moral, or social relations of m: 

ARE A RELIGIOUS BopY then—not a Miackeatea one. We ask 
no one to adopt or deny any of the creeds of the churches. We 
shall endeavour to promulgate truth, and truth is always divine. 
We shall seek to do the work we have set before us, without turn- 
ing to the right or to the left into the field of controversy. We 
shall not attack men or ideas; in fact, oUR RELIGION IS POSITIVE 
AND CONSTRUCTIVE, not negative and aggressive. 

Published by wo of the Committ 
J. TER L ANGLEY, President. 
J. i HODGES, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, W. 
September 14, 1869, 


oe 2 * = SERVICES will COMMENCE on SUNDAY, OCTO- 


E RMAN, MORAL and MENTAL 
JT SCIENCES and POLITICAL ECONOMY.—Dr. HEINE- 
MANN, who has prepared upwards of 350 Candidates for the 
Indian Civil Service, the Universities and other ieasaiantoae, is 
now UPEN to make some additional ENGAGEMENTS.—Dr. H. 
21, Northumberland- place, Bayswater. 





PREPARED for Military, University, ana 
other Examinations, by a Public School Science-Master—LEC. 
TURES (with Experiments), or Class Instruetion at Schools, &¢, 
—Address Curmicvus, 11, Cumberland-terrace, Bayswater, W, 


AMATESS AUTHORS.—A few Gentle. 
wanted poe eee to a QUARTERLY MAGA. 

ZINE. “a imen Number 7 stamps.— mp for particulars 
to W. P. Jervis, Wiaton- ng Stoke- upon-Trent. 


S. BAYNES, Librarian.— PRIVATE 

e LIBRARIES, and those = red and Scientific Insti- 
tations, CATAL OGUED an NGED in Town 

Reference may be made t . we oo Book: rT, 17 and 18, 

New-street, Covent-garden.—Address 28, Gloucester-street, Queen- 


square, W. b. 

a ORNING CLASS for the SONS of 
GENTLEMEN.—A TUTOR, of many years’ experience, 

who takes only six PUPILS, wishes to meet with One or Two to 

join his Class. References to former Pupils and oe Parents.— 

Address W. L., 28, York-street, Portman-square, W. — 


N EDICAL EDUCATION for WOMEN,.— 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS each of the annual value of 
50l., TENABLE FOR THREE YEARS IN ONE OF THE Universities 
OPEN To Women and to be awarded by competitive examination 
in June 1870, are offered to Women who desire to enter the Medi- 
cal Profession.—Information can be obtained from Miss Garrett, 
20, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, London. 


| J NIVERSITY of LONDON, B.A. B.Sc., 

and M aay er rine —A Barrister experienced in 
Tuition, an M.A. of the Uni ersity. and t ughly conversant 
with its system, PREPARES CANDI DATES, rapidly and suc- 
cessfully, in Logic and Moral vy , Classics and English,— 
Apply to M.A., 41, Sloane-square, Chelsea. 























UN IVERSITY HALL, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Principal and Classical Tutor. 
E. 8. BEESLY, M.A., One. Professor of History in University 
College, London. 
Vice-Principal and Mathematical Tutor. 
J.J. WALKER, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Students at University College are received into the Hall, and 
reside under a iscipline. There are twenty-nine sets of 
rooms, some of w mg are now vacant, at rents varying from 12/. 
to 481. for the sessio 

The HALL will RE- OPEN on the 5th of OCTOBER NEXT, 
at the same time as University College, in close proximity to 
which it is situate. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Trustees of the Gilchrist Educational 
Fund have founded three Scholarships, of 50/. per annum each, 
tenable for three years, by Students residing in the Hall; one 
being awarded every Bean to the Candidate passing highest in the 
June Matriculation Examination of the — dey ood of London. 

Further information may be obtained o1 ritten application, 
addressed to the Paixcirac or to the Sec rants at the Hall. 

August, 1869. 


( : RAMMAR SCHOOL, ABERDEEN. 
ENGLISH MASTERSHIP. 

The ENGLISH MASTERSHIP in the Grammar School of 
Aberdeen being VACANT, Candidates ne the Office are re uested 
to lodge their A byt Is uali- 
fications and character, with i Town Clerk, on or before Mon- 
day, the 11th day of October n 

The appointment is from boon Pe year, and the income consists 
of fees anda yearly sal: 8 ry of 


GORDON - SQUARE, 








2 will have to enter on his duties on 





N R. THOMSON (Graduate of the London and 

Hdinburgh ab RECEIVES a limited number 
of YOUNG GENTLEMEN as Boarders and Day Scholars. He 
has removed from 40, Frederick-street to the house hitherto occu- 
pied by Mr. Maccott, at 

12, RUTLAND-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 

Mr. Maccout has much pleasure in expressing his entire con- 
fidence that Mr. Tomson is well qualified for the duties he under- 
takes to discharge. 


4NGINEERING.—STUDENTS are prepared 

ed inthe HARTLEY INSTITUTION, Southampton, for the 

various branches of CIVIL, ENGIN EERING, and for the Public 

Works Department of India, by a complete course of instruction, 

with or without Articles of ‘Apprenticeship. —Address the Prin- 
CIPAL. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, Muppuesex. 


Head Master—R. F. WEYMOUTH, Esq. D. Lit. and M.A. Lond. 
Second yom J. H. TAYLOR, Esq. M.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford ; 
ond Class Hon.; B.A. Trin. Coll. Cam.; .; Ist Class Trip.; Ist 
Chane. Med. 1868. 
Mateo A. WANKLYN, Esq. B.A. Sydn. Suss. Coll. Cam., 











The School will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, October_7th. 
Apply for Admission of Pupils to the Head Master, or to the Hon. 
Secretary, the Rev. R. H. MARTEN, B.A., Lee, S.E. 


| y2 NIVERSITY of f LON DON MATRICU- 

LATION.—A GENTLEMAN, of nearly twenty years’ 
expericnce, desires to meet with one DAILY PUPIL. References 
to former Pupils and . = Parents.—Address W. L., 28, York- 
street, Portman-square, 


EDFORD GRA MMAR SCHOOL.— 
WANTED an wage got CLASSICAL MASTER to 
teach Boys, from the age of about 9to12. Salary 125/. : no resi- 
dence. Duties to commence after the Christmas holidays.—Ap- 
licntions and testimonials to be sent to the Rev. the Warnpen of 
ew College, Oxford, on or before the 6th ~ October. A Graduate 
of one of the Universities will be prefe 


RANCE.—MODERN SCHOOL. — 

ae ERSAILLES, 3 and 5, RUE PORTE-DE-BUC.—Head 

Mas Prof. Dr. JU Livs BRANDT. ay! of Paris. TEN 

ENGL isH PUPILS received as BOARDERS. residing with the 

Head Master. Special Classes for Civil Engineering. The School 

RE-OPENS on MONDAY, 27th of ag es r next.—For admis- 
sion, apply to the Hzap Maser, 5, Rue Porte-de-Buc, V 











lieati. 


The 
the 2eth day of October — f 
Further information bt: d to Mr. 
Minas, the Rector of the chool, 
_Council Chamber, Aberdeen, 10th September, 1869. 


RABIC.—WANTED LESSONS from some 

GENTLEMAN ee conversant with the Cairo or 

Baghdad dialect.—Apply by letter, stating “ig to ARapic, care 
of Mr. Abbott, News-agent, Tower-street, E.C. 


Lérerrox and GENTLEMEN engaged in 
with 





on a 














— Stati ‘ooks, Maps, Ste. 

all S —y eae, on_ the most fin - 
EUWARD STANFO 6 and 7. » Charing Cross, London, Sw, 
who will forward on 





ri 
tions and ~seasooaratsger of Cy and Oiphering Books, &c. ; also Priced 
List of Books, Atlases, Maps, Globes, &c. 


CCASIONAL MORNING or EVENING 
TUTOR.—If this meets the eye of Mr. LONGMORE, who 
formerly resided near BLANDFORD-SQUARE, the Advertiser would 
be glad to communicate with him, either ‘personally or by letter. 
—Address to the Secretary, 21, Duke-street, Westminster, 8. W., 
where he ‘will be gladly received. 


KETCHING from NATURE. — LADIES’ 
KJ MORNING CLASSES, 41, Fitzroy-square.—Mr. BENJ. R. 
GREEN, Member of the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours 
receives Ladies twice a week, for instruction in Dra d 
Painting, both Figure and Landscape, Model Drawing Per- 
8 


tive. 
Sea te Classes re-assemble October 4th. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent.— 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Pence ee £750,000. 
The Directo 0 issue Debent on the following 
erms, Viz. cairen et one yer. = °5 = cent. ; _ three years, at 54; 


t 
d fi x years rood upw a . per annum. In- 
tere payable bal ye ~ early 7 a eo by ane attached to 
Applications or ‘ae ~) be poke at the Office of the 
Company, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, London. 
By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary, 


ANK ~ SOUTH AUSTRALIA. Incor- 

Royal Charter, —LETTERS of CREDIT 

and Bienen A upon Adelaide, a athe eo Towne ie —— h 

a z fixed ipeniods the term for for which ware 
+- Old Broad-street, 


at the Offices of the Bank, 54, London, E.C. 
TLLIAM PUBDY, Manager 
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[ 1VERPOOL. — Mr. A. Metvitte BEtt, 

Lectu’ m Eloc: m in University College, London, will 
VISIT CV ERPOOL ‘PROFESSIONAL Y for a Few Weeks, 
from October 1, a when he i sive omy Paving. » ana also ° 

xplanation of his Invention o! isible 

ti oA. z yD echanies’ Institutions meal ure 
i, in Lancashire and adjacent 
&c., address Harrington-square, N.W., " 1 
Bo ein nente for the Cure o Stammering, 7 in London and 
Edinburgh, are continued, as usual, by his So 


GENEVA. —BOARD and EDUCATION for 


Gentlem Wea a Professor of the \Coleas. perms for 
BOARD. rm OPRSTRUC ION in Classics, Modern 














Sale by Auctian 
Miscellaneous Assemblage. 
{ R..J. C. STEV ENS A, -4 = by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room reet, Covent-garden, 
on FRIDA ee 24, at hits te: is precisely. CAMERAS 
and Pak croscopes and Objects for 
——' Boxes, Stereoscopic Slides, and a i A i ee Scinecliantes, 


On view the afternoon before and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 





Mathematics, and all other Branches of Education, 100 per ann. 
The domestic arrangements are superintended by Madame Fazvy, 
an English Lady.—Address Prof. Fazy, srrancbées de Rive, 26, 
Genéve (or to James Rickman, Esq., Staines Lodge, Staines.) 
References are required and given. 


COMFORTABLE HOME, with cheerful, 

intelligent Society, is offered to a LADY or TWO SISTERS 
in a CLERGYMAN’S Family, residing in a healthy and heauti- 
ful Watering-Place of the South Coast. en other Boarders.—For 
further particulars. aaron Apna, care of W. Dawson & Sons, 
a2l, Cannon -street, 


O BE LET, an ELIZABETHAN HOUSE, 
suitable for a Family, containing two small reception rooms, 
panelled dining-room, large panelled drawing-room, old oak stair- 
case, eight bed-rooms, and offices, good kitchens and cellarage, 
e gardens, stable, chaise-house, &c. It is situated in the town 

af Hoddesdon, and is in thorough repair. Gas and good water.— 
Apply t to J. A. Hunt, Hoddesdon. 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPTES 

of NOEL HUMPHREYS’S mpoguitenss Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, publieses at 11. lis. 6d., may be had at the 
reduced price of 15s., of T. J. p Rowe AN, 463, New Oxfordetroct, 
London. It contains hand coloured Plates of 300 different va- 
rieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 


RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Nort 

ot eigen eplendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, 

ublished - 3l. 38., had at the reduced price of 25s., of 

ALLMA op ew “Oxford: street, London. It contains hand. 

coloured Plates 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bound 
in full gilt claret Mloth, gilt edges. 


BevATO RIAL TELESCOPE by COOKE 

& SONS, YORK ; Chiat Soe: 7+ in. diameter, with Appa- 
ratus complete. —Apply to Mr. H. Bowman, Victoria Park ; or to 
J. B. Dancer, 43, resin Manchester. 

















17 ONOGRAMS. —The STATIONERY oa 
PANY’S CATALOGUE and Specimens of Mon 
and Cheap Stationery, post free.—British and pen —_ mmery 
Company, 8, 10 and 12, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, London. 


OOKS, SECONDHAND, in fine condition, 


d in ay lish History, Poetry and General Literature, Greek 
and Latin, Classics and fathematics. Send Stamp for postage of 
Catalogue.—W. Hearu, 497, New Oxford-street, London. 


RIGINAL SUBSCRIPTION COPIES, in 
perfect condition, of the three following ree WORKS, 
by Day & Son, Lithographers to the Queen, for S. 


Joun B. Day, 3, Savoy-street, Strand, “er ag W.C. 














rus ALHAMBRA, Plans, Elevations, Sec- 
tions. and Details of. By OWEN JONES, Architect. 2 vols. 
half bound, 27 by 20. 


London: Joun B. Day, 3, Savoy-street, Strand, W.C. 


E GRAMMAR of ORNAMENT. By 
OWEN JONES, Architect. The Large Edition, 101 imperial 
pollo Plates, containing 3,000 Examples in various styles, 1 vol. 


London: Joun B. Day, 3, Savoy-street, Strand, W.C. 


ALICARNASSUS, CNIDUS, and BRAM- 
CHID, ae of the Recent Discoveries. By C. 
NEWTON, M.A. olume of 100 Plates, imperial folio, aa 
2 large 8vo. vols. of Text. 


London: Joun B. Day, 3, Savoy-street, Strand, W.C. 
OOKS in NEW CONDITION, offered for 


a short time only, at the following prices:—Owen Jones’s 
Examples of ertoe a 100 plates —, folio, cloth, gilt 
edges, publixhed at 42 ffered at ‘irds of Europe, 
449 coloured plates, 5 “a4 “oie hair's leost 04 ffered 

at 901.—Holy Bible, with 238 plates fey Gustave Doré, 2 aS folio, 
morocco extra, gilt edges, Marri w+ noma aA ae 14«., offered at 10l.— 
Russell’s Memorial of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, at Windsor, 42 plates in = va | oan and 24 grog w 
Be per edition, folio, half morocco 





at 3l. 10s.; small-paper edition of 
folio. am elegant, published at 51. 5s., EA 


09.— Master 
ieces of Industrial Art and Sculpture, by J. B. W: Ame 300 plates 
Ri "vols. ed half emcee extra, gilt edges, pubitshed at 25l., 
offered at 10.—The Art of Illuminating, by 8 and tee 


original edition, 100 pilates small pe. get h legnat neatie out 

i published at at ., Offered a! ome el and Ayton’ ‘8 
ue Tour Ao Great Sole 

und in 4, half morocco ta, 





ublished at 
\ tters, illu- 
y Owen Jones, with extra Titles in French, folio, ¢ —_ 
as ot t 31. 108., offered at 1 3 
stem of Naval Architecture, 167 line-en, 
folio. in sheets, collected for binding, pu 
81. 108.; another copy, 3 vols. folio, half 1 
at 50l., offered a 10l.—Daniell’s Ori 





vings On copper, Susie. 
lished at 421., offered at 
morocco extra, published 
Oriental Scenery and Antiquities, 
re ates, 6 vols. in 3, oon folio, half morocco extra 

4scarce), published at 210/., offered a 


Apply, by letter only, to oer aay Rieter: Aberdeen-villa, 
Longton-grove, Upper Sydenh Cash with order. 








MASON’S NEW ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK. 
In 12mo. with Woodcuts, price 1s. cloth, 


ECULAR SPELLING and READING 


BOOK, for Home and School ee _—_ to the 
capacities of Children of all ages 
a for sy a knowledge of tas goal of the 


English 
yy JOHN MASON 


N, many years Master of the Aca- 
dome. Chestconwell close. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








DAMS & FRANCIS, GENERAL ADVER- 

TISEMENT AGENTS, insert ADVERTISEMENTS in 

a the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign Newspapers and 
Periodicals. Terms on application to 


Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


O ADVERTISERS.—The ILLUSTRATED 
MIDLAND NEWS, a First-class Pictovial Paper, published 
at Birmingham, is unequalled » ne a medium for Advertisements of 
a@ permanent character. circulation of upwards of . 0,000 
amongst the peaciians inhabitants of the bg pee res in addition to 
a current sale in al pacts of the United Kingdom, Frauce, Bel- 
gium, and “ Coloni: The best Artists contribute to its pages, 
and the best Writers are engaged upon its literary staff. Adver- 
its be sent direct to the Office, 108, New-street, or 
throagh the London and — aa ge Approved blocks inserted. 
Scale, 6d. a line; after 25 li uacks and 
other objectionable advertisements excluded. ‘The Illustrated 
Midland News’ is essentially a Family Newspaper. 








THE THIRD NUMBER. OF 


HE ILLUSTRATED MIDLAND NEWS, 
published This Day, September 18, contains the following— 
ENGRAVINGS :—1. —eenonstie Festival—Interior of the Cathe- 
dral.—2. Portrait of Rossini.— 3. atimahers. oe of Work.—4. 
Interior of Birminghaa iN Market Hall. —5. The Great Western 
Hotel, Birmingham.—6. Marriage of Sanna Sate yam 
tion at Castle Bromwich. —7. The Love Letter.—8. 
Re! of Political ga in France.—10. The Midnight t Raid. 
—ll. Algerian Dance 
ARTICLES, &c. on Home of Rip Van Winkle. By Elihu 
} neo ag Part I. —Chops and Tomato Sauce.—The Nailers. By our 
- | Reporter.—A New Poem. By William Sawyer.—Memoirs 
Rossini and Lady Palmerston.—The Third Instalment of a 
N ew Novel, by Walter Maynard, &c. 


In preparation, 
An ORIGINAL DRAWING, by GUSTAVE DORE. 
A eloqen ty a Wat, 07 T. Green. ‘ Bringing in the Her- 
A Pall. -page ae a , = Cathedral — Assemblage of 
Friendly Societies in the Nave. By our Special Artist. 
Offices, 108, New-street, Birmingham. 
Sold Everywhere. Price Threepence. 





HE CHEMICAL NEWS and JOURNAL 
of PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
Edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S. &e. 
Price 4d. Weekly. 
The STUDENT’S NUMBER, published this day full 
information relating to the Examining Boards oan Met! i 
and Provincial Schools of Chemistry for the Session, 1869-70. 





London: Henry Gillman, Boy-court, Ludgate-hill, EC. Man- 
chester: J. Heywood. Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart. 


ORTRAITS of ARCHITECTS. —The 
ee of THIS WEEK (4d., or by post 5d.) contains 
View of Mr. m’s Orphanage, Birmingham Portrait « of Mr. 
James RF it Sd of Cheap Ornamented Doors— 
Titian’s Country, Cadore—Notes in Dutch Towns—Sub-aquatic 
Tunnels; and other Articles. —1, York-street, Covent-garden, 
W.C. ; and all Newsmen. 


Caaraee & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, price 1s. 


A VINDICATION of LORD BYRON. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 








This day, crown 8vo. 68. 
The “BEGGYN HOF,” or the City of the Single. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘GHEE 


This day, crown 8vo. price 68. 
JES US Cc HRI 8 T: 
Conferences delivered at Notre Dame, in Paris. 


By the Rev. PERE LACORDAIRE. 
Translated with the Author’s permission. 


Third Edition this day, crown 8vo. price 68. 
MEMORIALS of Ta BO PSILUS TRINAL, 


By euonas # t. "LYNCH. 


N FY N OV EL S&S 


WRECKED in PORT. By Edmund Yates. 3 vols 
LIZA. By Ivan Turguenief. 2 vols. 
0.V. H. By Wat Bradwood. 3 vols. 
MARY STANLEY. 3 vols. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 











Third Edition, cloth, price 28. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL GAUG- 
ING, for the Use of Beginners ; to which is added a Chapter 
on Distillation, describing the process in operation at the Custom 
House for ascertaining the cornet? of Wines and — -_ 
trated with Diagrams. By J. B. KEENE, of H.M. Custo 





reas ATHEN AUM for GERMANY and 
aa eee. Aprons DUBR, of Lzirzic, 
ce that he made ngements for a weekly 
solr of THE | ATHENEUM JOURNAL. The Subscription 
be 1+ thaler for three months; it —S for six months; and 
6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on'T’ hursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to ALPuonxs Dire, Leipzig, Germany. 


*,* German Advertisements for the Arazexzum Journal also 
received by ALrnons Dire, as above. 





Now ready, 533 pp. crown 8vo. cloth, price 68. 


ARBOUR’S BRUCE. Edited by Joun 
JAMIESON, D.D. Reprinted from the Celebrated Edition 





of 1820. 
Glasgow: M. Ogle & Co. London: Simpkin & Co. 
Now ready, 
ANDBOOK of GRAPHOTYPE. 


Second Edition, profusely illustrated, price 1s.; b; t 
14stamps. Vide Times, 28th of August. ” — 


Graphotyping Company (Limited), 7, Garrick-street, Covent- 
garden, London, W.C. 





Now ready, price 1s. 
VINDICATION of LORD BYRON. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, One Shilling post free, 


HE STOWE-BYRON CONTROVERSY. 
A Complete Résumé of the Qentiee ; with Count Johannes’ 
Letter to the New York ferelé also Reprints from y + 
peng 4 ae Pall Mall Daily Telegraph, &e. 
ther wi partial Review of the merits of the case bo the 
EDITOR of ONCE A WEEK. 


London: Thomas Cooper & Co. 81, Fleet-street. 





Just published, 


CHILLER’S WILLIAM TELL, translated 
into English Verse, Post 8vo. cloth, 180 pp., 38. 6d. post free. 


Also, by the same Translator, 


GOETHE'S TORQUATO TASSO, translated 
into English Verse. Post 8vo. cloth, 150 pp., 38. 6d. post free. 


GOETHE’S HERMANN and DOROTHEA, 
translated into English Verse. Post 8vo. cloth, 38. 6d. post 


TRANSLATIONS of THE MEDEA, IPHI- 
GENIA IN AULIS, and the IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS of 
EURIPIDES. By J. CARTWRIGHT, AM. In1 vol. post 
Svo. 236 pp., 48. 6d. post free. 


David Nutt, 270, Strand, London. 


Mr. Newby’s New Publications. 


EDWARD WORTLEY MONTAGU: an Auto- 
biography. Illustrated with Portraits. In 3 vols. [Jn October. 


PEEPS at BRITTANY: the BRETONS and 


BRETON LITERATURE. By LE MESURIER HUNT. 
1 vol. 108. Un October. 


The SPAS of GERMANY, FRANCE, SWIT- 


ZERLAND, &c. By Dr. T. MORE MADDEN, Author of 
* Change of Climate.’ Cheaper Edition. Price 


MEDWIN’S LIFE of PERCY ‘oan 
SHELLEY. A New, Improved and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 


price 78. 6d. 
NEW NOVELS. 


The SPANISH MOTHER. By the Pay Mrs. 
CHARLES E. PETRE. In3 vols. 


EVEN BETTING. By Burke OF Sustine. 
8 vols. {October 3. 
DR. AR MSTRONG. 3 vols. 
“The characters in this novel are ey 4 yigy sketched. It has 
man ithe history features to recom: verpool Albion. 


ry of 2 woman’s eet 3 anda Re 's sorrows told 
singular and touching pathos. ”— Evening Post. 


A RRIED. By the Author of ‘Wondrous 
Strange,’ ‘ Kate Kennedy,’ &. 


“ May be recommended as a pleasing and truthful exposition of 
real life.”—Observer 


“Const ructed, 08, ‘Mrs. Newby’s laudable system of discarding 


A WOMAN'S ERROR. Second Edition. By 
F. TROLLOPE. 
= a novel ay pee considered a decided success.” —Observe 


h citing as ‘ Broken Fetters,’ it dis more 
wail gent and Swill be read with pleasure.”— Messenge: mere 


“It lace Mrs. Frojlope’ ‘8 name among writers 0 of fiction in 
the very highest rank.” — ton Examiner. 
PHILIP VA UGHAN® S MARRIAGE. m. & me 
Author of ‘ yor 8 dime &e. (Th 
“The author has produced a book that may be mad without 
skipping and with legitimate interest.”— Morning Pos 
A brilliant conception worked out with ort As.” 


mbroke Herald. 

faye and mysterious in tone. > Daily wh. 

and a far more careful study than the mere novel- 
er... —R. \y bestows.”—Brighton Examiner. 
FAVILLA’S FOLLIES. 2 vols. 

“ The author has evident power of imagination ; ithe art of writ: 
ing simply, clearly, and ere is not 

ne in the two volumes borderi ing on 
CUTHBERT KNOPE. 2 vols. 
The sketches of village life and gossip are wwe oat »—Albion. 

me te novel, and a very good one.”’—Sec 

“ Mrs. Knope is a treasure.”— Manchester Guardian 
MY BRIDES. 1 vol. 

“A very readable and pleasant book, which may be cordially 
—————., —A 
concise and pithy tale.”—Liverp:o' AB on. 
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A NEW LITERARY REVIEW. 


On October 9th will be published, to be continued 
regularly on the SECOND Saturday of every 
month, 


THE ACADEMY. 


A Monthly Record 
OF 
LITERATURE, LEARNING, 
SCIENCE AND ART. 





THE question which the Projectors of THE 
ACADEMY have to meet at the outset is, “What 
do you propose to do which is not done already by 
existing journals?” The best answer to this will 
be found in the early numbers; the best justifica- 
tion of the undertaking will be its eventual success. 


THE ACADEMY wilt contain :— 


1. Signed Reviews, written by men of special 
knowledge in each department; thus forming a 
body of skilled and authoritative opinion upon 
Current, and especially current Foreign, Litera- 
ture. At the same time, it will be an especial aim 
to give, as far as possible, the pith of the Works 
reviewed. 


2. Classified Lists of all Books, Pamphlets and 
Articles, English and Foreign, which may be 
interesting to General Readers or useful to Stu- 
dents. No Work will be mentioned which does 
not reach a certain standard of excellence. 


3. Early and Accurate Intelligence, aided by a 
large Foreign Correspondence, about all matters 
of scientific and literary interest. Under this head 
will be comprised Literary Announcements, cur- 
rent Biographical News, discoveries of Manuscripts 
and Inscriptions, accounts of Excavations, &c. 
The salient facts and speculations in the trans- 
actions of the Learned Societies, at home and 
abroad, will also be carefully reported. 


4. Original Researches upon subjects of general 
interest will be published from time to time. 


THE ACADEMY will be the organ of no sect 
or party, but it will not shrink from giving an 
estimate of all the chief theological and philo- 
sophical works. A large space will be devoted to 
Science, in the largest sense of that word, and the 
utmost efforts will be made to render this Journal 
an adequate record of its progress in all countries. 


The result will be to present a more accurate 
and comprehensive view of whatever is most re- 
markable in the learned and polite Literature, the 
Science and Art of the age than has hitherto been 
attained. 





*.* ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the 
FIRST NUMBER of THE ACADEMY must be 
sent to the Publisher not later than the 2nd of 
October. 


JouN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





‘ TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS at all Libraries, 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA and EXPLORATION 


of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Por- 
traits, and numerous Illustrations. (Next week, 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from the Life 


and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. New and Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Addi- 
tions, in 1 vol. 7s. 6d. [Now ready, 





Now ready, 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 
FOR OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS. 
AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of ‘George IX. PERHAPS IT WAS BETTER SO. An Olé 
Geith of Fen Court.’ With an Illustration. Woman’s Sketch. 
Chap. 16.—In a Cleft Stick. X. AT LAST. 
- Tine Betkn aa XI. METROPOLITAN CONVEYANCES. 
XII. GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. By the Author 


ad 


” 
” 





II. WATER (COLOUR) on the BRAIN. of ‘East Lynne,’ ‘Roland Yorke,’ &c. With an. 
Ill, SEEING THE FOLLY OF IT. Mhustration. mE . 
IV. CRITICISMS on CONTEMPORARIES. ap. 19.—More vigorous than ever. 
- ; > 20.—A Painful Interview. 
N “ VIII. The Rossettis. Part III. = 21.—Captain Dawkes in Town. 
Vv. A LUCKY DISCOVERY. | XIII. LORD REAY and “BIG JOHN MACKAY.” 
VI. “A LITTLE HELP’S WORTH A DEAL OF | xiv, SEMI-DETACHED WIVES. 
PITY.” | XV. Mr. OSCAR PREEN in JAPAN and LAPUTA. 
VII. A PARABLE from NATURE. With an Illustration. Chaps. 1V.—VII 
VIII, On the DECLINE of the DRAMA. | XVI. The PHILOSOPHY ‘a SEA-SICKNESS, 





NEW NOVELS IN READING at all Libraries. 
The WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. By J. S. Le Fanu, 


Author of ‘Uncle Silas,’ ‘Guy Deverell,’ ‘ Haunted Lives,’ &c. 3 vols. [This day. 
The GAGE of HONOUR: a Novel. By Capt. J. T. Newall, 
Author of ‘John Neville,’ ‘Hog-Hunting in the lee &e. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. 


Massingberd,’ &c. 3 vols. 


By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir 
MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. 


By Justin M°Carthy, 
Author of ‘The Waterdale Neighbours,’ ‘ Paul Massie,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The CRUST and the CAKE: a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Occu- 


pations of a Retired Life.’ In 3 vols. 
a Novel. 


UP and DOWN the WORLD: 
Author of ‘ John Haller’s Niece,’ ‘Never—For Ever,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
“This is a thrilling love-story for the seaside.”—Daily Telegraph. 
ONLY A WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel.| The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: 2 


By the EARL OF DESART. In 2 vols, Novel. By J. M. CAPES, Author of ‘ The Mosaic-Worker’s 
Daughter.’ In 3 vols. 


SIMPLE as a DOVE: a Novel. By the Author of ‘Olive 


Varcoe,’ &c. 3 vols. [Second Edition, this day. 
A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, Author 

of ‘George Geith,’ ‘Too Much Alone,’ ‘City and Suburb,’ &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
A PERFECT TREASURE: a, Novel. In | FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the 


1 vol. Ready this day. Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.’” 


LOST FOOTSTEPS: a Novel. 


By Russell Gray, 


In 3 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


By Joseph Verey. 


TINSLEYS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


The ADVENTURES of DR. BRADY. By W. H. Russell, 


LL.D. 
The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS. BLACK SHEEP. 
| BARREN HONOUR. 
SWORD and GOWN. 


RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 


The DOWER-HOUSE. 
SANS MERCI. 
The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. | 


The ROCK A-HEAD. 

The PRETTY WIDOW. 

MISS FORRESTER. | 
NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 


NEW MUSIC PUBLISHED by TINSLEY BROTHERS.— 


1. ‘SOFT, SOFT WIND’; 2. ‘The MERRY LARK’; *‘AIRLY BEACON.’ Words by Rev. CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. Music by Miss ELIZABETH PHILP. ‘price 3s. each. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


MAURICE DERING. | 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Fresh Copies of all the Books in the following List continue to be added to Mup1e’s Setect Lisrary as the demand increases, 


and an ample supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear:— 


Juventus Mounxp!, by W. E. Gladstone 

TRAVELS In CentTRAt Caucasus, by D. W. Freshfield 
Diary oF Heyry CRABB ROBINSON 

Ho.ipays on Hier Lanps, by Rev. Hugh Macmillan 
THE QUEBN OF THE AIR, by John Ruskin 

History or EnGuand., by Sir E. S. Creasy 

He Kyew He was Ricat——TuHE MInIstEr’s WIFB 
Lire oF Rev. JoHn KxBLz, by Sir J. T. Coleridge 
Tue GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT, by a Templar 

Forest Lirg 1n Acapig, by Capt. Hardy 
TowNsHEND’s TEN THOUSAND MILES OF TRAVEL 

My Hourpay 1n Austria, by Lizzie Selina Eden 
Out or Tow, by F.C. Burnand——O.prown Fouks 
Memoir oF Dr. ConoLtiy, by Sir James Clark 
Historica Gieanines, by J. E. Thorold Rogers 
Frenco Mi.itary IystituTions, by the Duc d’Aumale 
Rassam’s History OF THB ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION 
Tae Sacristan’s HousEHOLD——CuT ADRIFT 
Bygways 1n Evrops, by Bayard Taylor 

Trapes UNIONS IN ENGLAND, by the Count de Paris 
Szrmons, by the Rev. Stopford Brooke 

Ovug New Way RovunD THE WorLD, by C. C. Coffin. 
A CRuISsE IN THE ‘ GorGox,’ by W. Cope Devereux 
Memoirs oF Baron BunsgN ——~WHYMPER’S ALASKA 
MAXIMILIAN’s RECOLLECTIONS OF TRAVEL 

Tse Ficut oF Faira——Ursvuia’s Love Story 
Binyey’s Sermons IN THE WEIGH-HovussB CHAPEL 
Lire oF Epmunp Kgan, by F. W. Hawkins 

Sr. CLain AND Bropuy’s RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA 
Lecry’s History oF EvropgaN MoRats 
Hamitton’s Lire or THB Rev. J. D. Burns 

Tue Inpian Tripss oF Guiana, by W. H. Brett 
WITHIN AN ACE——ANNE HergrorD——Onez YEAR 
Bucuanan’s Lire oF AUDUBON——Iza’s Story 

Tue NILR AND 1Ts Banks, by the Rey. A. C. Smith 
NELLIB’s MEMORIES——ONLY AN EARL 

Essays AND ADDRESSES, by Dean Alford 
BIOGRAPHICAL SketTcaRs, by Harriet Martineau 
Diary 1N Mexico, by Prince Salm-Salm 

Rome AnD VENICE 1N 1867, by G. A. Sala 
LANCASHIRE: ITS PoRITANISM, &c., by Dr. Halley 
Lire oF Casar Matan, by One of his Sons 

Daisy In THE Figup, by the Author of ‘ Queechy’ 
Lire oF Mapame LovisE DE FRANCB 

In SILK ATTIRE——Stonzs EpceE——For HER SAKE 
Tue RecrorR AND HIS FRIENDS——OLDBURY 

Juste’s Lire oF Lgop 
MIsCBLLANIES, by Francis W. Newman 

MAc.ear’s APOSTLES OF MEDIZVAL EUROPE 

Lirg oF Pizakro, by Arthur Helps 

BickMore’s TRAVELS IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO 
MIsREAD PassaGes oF Scaipturs, by J. B. Brown 
Lirs oF tHe Ricut Hon. HucH ELLior 

Tas Houses or Commons, by Reginald Palgrave 
Baremas's Lire or THE Rev. H. V. ELLiott 

A PouiticaL Survey, by E. M. Grant-Duff 

Lire or Bishop LonsDALg, by E. B. Denison 

Tue Captive Missionary, by the Rev. H. Stern 
Tug IxpusTRigs oF ScoTLanD, by David Bremner 
Lire anp Lurrers or Dr. F. W. Fapee | 

Tae Voyacs or H.M.S, **GaLaTBA ” 

Tas Secret DisPatca——Natupe’s NOBLEMAN 
PRIMZVAL May, by the Duke of Argyll 

DEvRIB#T'S RECOLLECTIONS OF MENDRSLSSOHN 

Tue HIGHLANDS OF BRaziL, by Captain Burton 
REALMAH——OS8 THE EDGE OF THE STORM——LIZA 

A Summer 1n IcELanp, by C, W. Paijkull 

Tue CHapLet oF Psaris——Sirn Taomas BRANSTON 
AROUND THE KREMLIN, by G. T. Lowth 

Cast uP BY THB Ska, by Sir S. W. Baker 

Tus Woman's KinacDoM——PHINBAS FINN 
CaMPBELL’s Lives oF LYNDHURST AND BROUGHAM 
Tue HIGHLANDS oF TURKBY, by Rev. H. F. Tozer 
Lire or Sin WILLIAM Hami.ron, by Professor Veitch 
WALLACr’s TRAVELS IN THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 
Forster's BioGRAPHY OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
Mitman’s ANNALS OF St. Pavt’s CaTHBDRAL 

THe PROMENADES OF Paris, by W. Robinson 
ConsTITUTIONAL ProGress, by Montagu Burrows 
Mary Qugen or Scots, by John Hosack 
Eastwick’s SKEtcHES OF LIFE IN VBNBZUELA 
MOLeEcuLAR Science, by Mrs. Somerville 

Memoin or Grorcs STEWARD——HIRBLL 

Lorna Doons——KaTHLEBN——HAUNTED Livgs 
ENGLAND’s ANTIPHON, by George MacDonalad 
Grarriti D’ITauia, by W. W. Story-——Srrerron 
Merta’s Faita——Hagrry EcertToN——CrownepD 
Tae BRAMLEIGHS OF BisHor’s FoLLY——Sol-MEMB 








MeMoIR AND REMAINS OF ARTHUR HuGH CLOUGH 
HELLBORN’s LirB OF SCHUBERT——THE AMAZON 
Greater Britain, by Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Tae Ring anv THe Book, by Robert Browning 
SEEKERS arrer Gop, by F. W. Farrar 

Her Majesty's Towgr, by W. H. Dixon 

LirE oF EpWARD THE THIRD, by W. Longman 

Tus Crust anD THE CakKE——VE£RONIQUE 
CourtosiT1gs OF OLDEN Times, by S. Baring-Gould 
THe MetaPsors oF St. Pav, by J. S Howson 
Tue Earteiy Parapiss——THE Spanish GrPsYy 
Youna’s HisTORICAL SKETCH OF THE FRENCH BAR 
Da. Posgy’s ErrENIcoON——TREVOR'’S HistoRY OF RoMB 
CHRISTIAN SINGERS OF GERMANY, by ©. Winkworth 
THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS, by Ernest Menault 
LECTURES AND SPBBCHBS BY Env HURBIT? 
Dorrings 1n Panama, by Capt. Bedford Pim 

THE FeRN GarpbeN, by Shirley Hibberd 

SgLect WritinGs oF CHARLES MACLAREBN 

HaBit AND INTELLIGENCE, by Joseph John Murphy 
CuristoPHeR Kenrick, by Joseph Hatton 

Lire oF Davip Garrick, by Percy Fitzgerald 
CHunpgER’s TRAVELS oF A HinDOO 

LonGFreLttow’s Ngw ExGLanpD TRAGEDIES 

MULLER’s Facts AND ARGUMENTS FOR DARWIN 
PoLko’s REMINISCENCES OF MENDELSSORN 

A Summgr in Norway, by Lady Di Beauclerk 
WrReckeD iN Port, by Edmund Yates 
OvERDALE——A Book OF HBROINES 

Lives oF THE ARCHBISHOPS, by Dr Hook 
ELeraant Haunts, by Henry Faulkner 

THe GIRLS OF FrversHam —- Heven’s Finst Love 
KinGsiey’s Lives oF THB Hermits 

THe BRAEMAR HIGHLANDS, by Elizabeth Taylor 
THeresa’s JOURNAL——D1aNa’s CRESCENT 
KINGSLEY’S DISCIPLINE, AND OTHER SERMONS 
Summer 1n THE OrKNEYS, by Daniel Gorrie 
Contrast, by Holme Lee——Cuancs upon CHANGE 
Tue Foss or Fairs, by Dr. Vaughan 

MEMORIALS OF LonD Happo ——THE OxrorD SPECTATOR 
Essays on Cuurca Po.icy, Edited by Rev. W. L. Clay 
Tugs Wyvesn MystgsryY——Jamss Wyvean’s SIN 
Iratian JourNEys, by W. D. Howells 

Five Days’ ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH GRANGE 
THE Conscigycek, by the Rev. F. D. Maurice 
RECOLLECTIONS OF Massimo D’AZBGLIO 


TRAGEDIES OF ASscHYLOS, by the Rev. E,. H. Plumptre 


A Monta 1n Russia, by Edward Dicey 

Unper THE WILLOWS, by James R. Lowell 

Lire or Siz JoHN KicHARDSON——MILDRED 
CuRISTIAN OsBORNE’S FRIENDS——KIT?Y 

MosicaL SxetcHes, by John Klla——MaLBons 
Bournr’s ENGLISH SEAMEN UNDER THE TUDORS 
Bouzacott’s Mission Lirg in THE Paciric 
MISCELLANEOUS Pogms, by the Rev. John Keble 
Nores aT HoME AND ABROAD, by Elihu Burritt 
Lire or Sin Wattgx Ra eicsH, by J. A. St. John 
A Winter Toor 1n Spain, by H. Pemberton 
WILLIAMs’s JOURNEY THROUGH KURMAB 

ENGLISH SEAMEN, by Alphonse Esquiros 

Six Montas 1 Inpia, by Mary Carpenter 
British Sports, Edited by Anthony Trollope 
Memoig or Jonny Grey ov Musto, by J. E. Butler 
Essays ON REFORM, by Various Writers 
REMINISCENCES, by the Countess Brownlow 

VERSES ON VaRIOoUS Occasions. by Dr. Newman 
Historical Caaractsrs, by Sir H. L. Bulwer 
Tae Witngss or S. PavuL To Cuagist, by Rev. 8. Leathes 
Sones anD VERSES, by Captain Whyte-Melville 
CULTUBB AND ANARCHY, by Matthew Arnold 
HALL’s ADVENTURES OF A Bric-aA-Brac HUNTER 
HAWTHORNE’S AMERICAN NOTB-BOOKS 

Miyxork Mora.itigs oF Lirg, by the Rev. E. White 
Tue Victorious Lirg, by the Rev. H. T, Edwards 
LockyBR’s Lessons IN ASTRONOMY 

Tuat Box or Norcort’s, by Charles Lever 

Lirg OF ALBXANDEBR THOMSON OF BANCHORY 
Popit TaBLE-TALK, by Dean Ramsay 

Von SyBgEL’s HIsToRY oF THE French REVOLUTION 
JEPHSON AND ELMBIRST’S LIFE IN JAPAN 

THe Crown or A Lirg——EricK THORBURN 
Sermons, by Rev. J. Ker——Rg.iGious REPUBLICS 
MARKHAM’S ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION 

Tue Psrrect Man, by the Rev. Harry Jones 
CHIPS AND CHAPTERS OF GEOLOGY, by David Page 
AnNoTHER ENGLAND (Victoria), by E. C. Booth 
Noontipg in SycHar, by Dr. Macduff 

Livg or Dr. Gaonce PeTaiz, by William Stokes 





Lire oF Rossini, by H. Sutherland Edwards 
Howitt’s NorTHERN HEIGHTS OF LoNDON 
Sainine Licut, by Miss Marsh——My Insgct Queen 
EssaYs on Woman’s WorRK AND Woman’s CULTURE 
A Boox or Woxktuiss, by Miss Yonge 
Mopsa THE Fairy, by Jean Ingelow 
Tue Supyrction oF Women, by John Stuart Mill 
OvugsELvgs: Essays oN Women, by E. L. Linton 
Carmina Crucis, by Dora Greenwell 
Tre Birps oF SHERWOOD Forgst, by W. J. Sterland 
SeLect WriTiNGs oF ViscounT STRANGFORD 
Seque. To THE Lirgz OF Lorp DunpoNaLD 
LErreRs PROM AUSTRALIA, by John Martineau 
THe Open SkcakT——sBRMONS, by A. J. Morris 
Founp Deap——Mary StantgY——LiLy or LUMLEY 
Lives oF Warriors, by Sir HK. Cust. New Series. 
Last WinTER iN America, by F. B. Zincke 
ARTHUR'S SEAT——PavL WrYnTER's SACRIFICE 
Essays on a Libera Epvucation 
THE MakcH TO Macpata, by G. A. Henty 
Leaves From My Log, by Francis W. Bennett 
Love Mg ror My Love——My Evyemy’s DauGuTer 
Tacks FROM ALSACE——BURIBD ALONE 
Beer's INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Lirg AND Sones OF THE Baroness NAIRNE 
Lirs oF THE Rev. Jonn Ming, by Dr. Bonar 
Buinpeits——TRIALS oF AN HginxSS——FaLsE CoLours 
Force anD Naturs, by Dr. F. C. Winslow 
Lirg or BisHor ATTERBURY, by Folkestone Williams 
Rosin GRhay——T#E Mooystons——Tae Marstons 
Ry ve’s CaristiaN LEADERS oF THE Last CENTURY 
CoLLIngwoop’s NATURALIST ON THE CHINA SEas 
Breszizs Lancroyx——Ur and Down THE WORLD 
THE MINISTRY IN GALILEE, by Dr. Hanna 
THe Purits oF St. Jonny THE DIVINE 
Yonenr’s Lirg or Lorp Liverroon 
Unpgr Lock anp Key——EQual To E1TtHer Fortune 
Works or tn, JAMES HamiLtToN, Vols. L to ILL 
Epwaubs’s Lirk or Sik WaLTER RaLecu 
Usp«k THE PaLms, by the Hon. L. Wingfield 
Fivg OLD FRIENDS AND A YOUNG PRINCE 
Tae Vicar’s CuuRtssip——Tue Curats’s Home 
LIFE OF CHARLOTTB DE LA TREMOILLE 
THe BiackBIRD oF BaDEN——ALL But Lost 

oR HaRoLp’s Nots-Boox, by Mrs. Gascoigne 
Lire oF Joun Urquuart, by William Orme 
Unper EGyptTiaN Patms, by Howard Hopley 
Tue GoLpgn CHAIN oF Praises, by T. H. Gill 
Buiunyt’s REFORMATION OF THE ENGLISH CaURCH 
STRICKLAND’s LIVES OF THE TUDOR PRINCESSES 
From THE LEVANT, by R. A. Arnold 
Twiticsat Hours, by Sarah Williams——Taruz Love 
Dickson’s SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF JAPAN 
NAPOLEON aT FONTAINEBLBAU, by Sir Neil Campbell 
Saxon’s Five YEARS WITHIN THE GOLDEN GaTR 
Pogms, by M. B. Smedley——Miss Laneiey’s WILL 
THEOLOGY AND Lirg, by the Rev. E. H. Plumptre 
Gitsekt’s Lire or Luckgzia Boroia 
EnGLisH Spoats, by the Earl of Wilton 
Lire AND Letters OF Tuomas EDMONSTONE 
Onicin oF Rgvicious Betigr, by 8. Baring-Gould 
Harrow Scsoou Sexmons, by Rev. H. M. Butler 
RECOLLECTIONS OF OxForD, by G. V. Cox 
De Pressexsk’s CHURCH AND FRENCH REVOLUTION 
PLowpen’s ABYssiInNiA——My Bripzs 
Apay’s Burigp Citigs oF CAMPANIA 
KRILOF AND HIS FaBLEs, by W. R. 8S. Ralston 
Tue Gini He Manaisp——HoMesB FROM INDIA 
Systematic TECHNICAL Epucation, by J. 8. Russell 
CHAUCER'S ENGLAND, by Matthew Browne 
Du CuaiLuv’s Storigs oF THE GoRILLA CouNTRY 
MEMORIALS OF DR. JAMES HENDERSON 
OTHER PgoPLE’s Winpows, by J. H. Friswell 
REALITIES OF !RIsH Lirz, by W.S. Trench 
Tag Roya Encivesr, by Sir Francis B. Head 
MAaRarieD. ‘THE BuckauRst VOLUNTEERS 
Moral Uses oF Dark Tunes, by Dr. Bushnell 
ADVENTURES OF Mars. HarpcasTLE——L1za 
A County FamiLy——A Perrect TREASURB 
Maciagen’s Sermons. New Volume. 
ARMS AND ARMOUR, by the Rev. Charles Boutell 
THE QUEEN OF THR ADRIaTIC, by W. H. D. Adams 
Lirz 1N NBWFOUNDLAND, by Lieut.-Col. McCrea 
EpgLweiss, by Berthold Auerbach——ANNE SEVERIN 
Essays, by the Key. James Martineau. New Series. 
Taz BaTHs AND WELLS or Evrors, by J. Macpherson 
CHINA AND THE Caingsz, by the Rev. J. L. Nevius 
AUSTRALIAN VIEWS OF ENGLAND, by Henry Parkes. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANN UM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 





@@ The ney Messengers call to deliver Books at the Residences of Subscribers in every part of London and the immediate 
neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general satisfaction for many years. 


Book Societies supplied on liberal terms.—Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


CITY OFFICE :—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
Announcements for September. 


a 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL POLE. 


By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., 
Dean of Chichester. 
Forming the Eighth Volume of 
‘The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY.’ 
In 1 vol. 158. 





[Ready on the 20th. 


THE 
LIFE OF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 


In a Selection from Her Letters ; with an Introduction by 
One of Her Earliest Friends. 


Edited by A. L’ESTRANGE, Esq. 
In 8 vols. crown 8yo. 31s. 6d. 


ROLAND YORKE: a Novel. 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ * The Channings,’ &c. 
[Ready on the 20th. 


BREEZIE LANGTON. 


A Cheap Bilin < of this Popular Work, with an Illustration by 
'H1z, forming the New Volume of 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
To which Series is about to be added a beautifully-printed 
Edition of 


MISS AUSTEN'S WORKS. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 











In 1 vol. 158. 
HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES 
OF THE 
CITY OF LONDON, 
And its Livery Companies. 


By the Rev. THOMAS ARUNDELL, F.G.S., Vicar of Hayton, &. 


“The whole work furnishes a very interesting memorial of the 
most curious features in our past social life.”—Glode. 


In 2 vols. anaenuin and Map, 2is. 
VISCOUNT STRANGFORD: 


8 CIAL, POLITICAL, AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
SELECTED WRITINGS. 


dited by the Viscountess STRANGFORD. 


In 2 vols. with Portrait, 308. 
THE 
LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD COCHRANE, 
EARL of DUNDONALD. 


By HIS SON, the ELEVENTH EARL 


“ The events related in these ~tones bring out Lord Cochrane 
as clearly as if he were speaking to '— Atheneum. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 








The STORY of MY LOVE. 83 vols. 
HIRELL. By J. Saunpvers, Author of 


* Abel Drake's Wife.’ 3 vols. 


VERONIQUE. By Fuorence Mar- 


RYAT, Author of ‘ Nelly Brooke.’ 3 vols. 


LOVE ME for MY LOVE. By the 


Author of *‘ Flirts and Flirts.’ 2 vols. 

MY INSECT QUEEN. By the Author 
of ‘ Margaret’s Engagements.’ 3 vols. 

WISE as a SERPENT. By J. A. 


ST. JOHN BLYTHE. 3 vols. 


CUT ADRIFT. By Atzany Fon- 


BLANQUE, Author of ‘A Tangled Skein.’ 3 vols. 


ROLAND YORKE. By Mrs. Henry 


‘WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &c. 3 vols. 
[Ready on the 20th inst. 


Riowarp Bentizy, 8, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 











13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—_.—-— 


TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, 
SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By Capt. TOWNSHEND, 2nd 
Life Guards. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


“ A very interesting book ; of special value to sportsmen.” 
Saturday Review. 


MY HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. By Lizzi 


SELINA EDEN. 1 vol. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. Her- 


WORTH DIXON. Depicatep, sy —. \ eee TO 
THe Queen. Sixta Epition. Vol. 1 


CHAUCER’S ENGLAND. By Marrnew 


BROWNE. 2 vols, large post 8vo. with Portrait and numerous 
Illustrations, 248. 


The LIFE of ROSSINI. By H. Suruzn. 


LAND EDWARDS. 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


SIR THOMAS BRANSTON. By Wuu1am 


GILBERT, Author of * Lucrezia Borgia,’ ‘Shirley Hall 
Asylum,’ &e. 8 vols. 


A BOOK of HEROINES. By the Author 
of ‘MARGARET and her BRIDESMAIDS,’ &¢. 3 vols. 


“The heroines of these volumes are most of them charming—all 
of them women worth reading about.”—Observer. 


The MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT, — of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,’ ‘ Salem 
Chapel,’ &c. 3 v 
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Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers ; em- 
bracing a Narrative of Events from the Death 
of James the Fifth, in 1542, until the Death 
of the Regent Murray, in 1570. By John 
Hosack, Barrister-at-Law. (Blackwood & 
Sons.) 


THERE seems to be a deathless interest taken 
in the story of this most unhappy of queens 
and women. Volume succeeds volume, having 
for subject the whole life of Mary, or that part 
of it which makes, or seems to make, of her 
the cold-blooded murderess of that imbecile 
compound of vice and rottenness, her husband, 
Darnley. 

The clouds have lowered round this ill-fated 
sovereign without sovereign power. Her guilt 
has been over and over again asserted, and 
over and over again denied. It is all but 
proved in every point; but that “all but” 
is taken as a matter of doubt, which should 
always be construed to the advantage of the 
accused. The accusers are many, and Mary’s 
champions are many, too. Among the sights 
in which gods and men are said to take 
delight, that of a man struggling with all his 
heart to restore a reputation which has been 
shattered and trodden into dust is one of the 
most grateful. Of all Mary’s advocates, she 
has had none more earnest, zealous, ardent, 
and, we may say, audacious, than Mr. Hosack. 
This gentleman is a barrister-at-law, and his 
advocacy is made in the spirit of an able and 
determined pleader,—able to plead his cause 
with wonderful skill, and resolved to wring a 
verdict for his client from the most obstinate 
of jurymen. In ardour, Mr. Hosack could 
not be excelled; but it is the ardour of a 
well-endowed counsellor. He is not a witness, 
neither does he act as a judge. He has little 
or no new evidence, and he does not sift and 
weigh all that has yet been rendered, or he 
does this in only a secondary degree. On the 
other hand, Mr. Hosack betrays the weak points 
of his case by the usual process of abusing the 


plaintiff’s attorney. Poor Queen Elizabeth is, . 


with him, a sort of Satan in stiff petticoats, 
and with very loose principles indeed. 

Then we may remark that, clever as Mr. 
Hosack is, he sometimes forgets himself. Now, 
lawyers should have as good memory as other 
people who are said to especially require it. 
If he did not injure his client by forgetting 
himself, there would be no harm done worth 
the talking about. Sometimes his candour is 
exercised in favour of an adverse witness, but 
he does this in a sort of aside ; that is, he makes 
an assertion in the text, and materially qualifies 
it in a foot-note. For example: he tells us that 
Knox said to Mary, “If the realm finds no 
inconvenience from the regiment of a woman, 
that which they approve I shall not further 
disallow than within my own breast; but shall 
be as well content to live under your Grace as 
Paul was to live under Nero.” Mr. Hosack then 
says, in reference to the whole of Knox’s address 
to Mary, of which the above is only a part, 
“The complacency with which the reformer 
likened himself, first to Plato and next to St. 
Paul, while he compared the young Queen to 
the bloodiest of all Roman tyrants, is highly 
characteristic of the intolerable arrogance of 
the man.” So runs the precise statement in 
the text ; but Mr. Hosack says in a foot-note 
that he can hardly believe that Knox used such 
offensive language, particularly as the reformer 
says he did! Again, in one and the same page, 


Mr. Hosack describes Bothwell as “ profligate 
and needy,” and as being a member of Mary’s 
Council by right of “the extent of his pos- 
sessions.” The needy Bothwell is elsewhere 
described as a “very powerful subject.” Fur- 
ther on, we find the Queen declaring to Throg- 
morton that she was not married to Darnley, 
“ whereas,” says the author, “she had already 
privately married him”; and the subterfuge, 
to call it by a mild name, is rather justified 
than apologized for by Mr. Hosack. After 
this sample of Mary’s power of fibbing, we 
confess to some surprise at a subsequent 
assurance made by the author that she was 
“unaccustomed or unable to conceal her real 
sentiments.” 

Then, treating of the “league of the Papist 
princes” to overthrow Protestantism, we are first 
told that it had reached the Queen’s hands, 
but that it remained there without Mary’s sub- 
scription. Mr. Hosack does not know whether 
it was ever subsequently signed by the Queen 
or not; yet he afterwards describes her as 
“refusing to join the Catholic League.” And 
again, after the assertion of Mary’s inability 
to conceal her real sentiments, the Queen is 
set forth as treating her half-brother, the Earl 
of Murray, “with all apparent confidence and 
respect,” although she was aware at the time 
that he was accessory to the murder of Riccio. 

But of more importance is the illustration of 
Mary’s character, which is furnished by her 
conduct, as detailed by Mr. Hosack, when the 
idea was first floated of separating her from 
Darnley by a divorce. “She said that, ifa law- 





ful divorce might be obtained without prejudice 
to her son, she might be induced to consent | 
to it.” Maitland said to her, “ Do not imagine, 
Madame, that we, the principal nobility of the | 
realm, shall not find the means of ridding your | 
Majesty of him without prejudice to your son.” | 
Maitland added that Murray, who was present, | 
“would look through his fingers and behold | 
our doings, saying nothing to the same.” If, 
this was not miching malicho, and if it did | 
not mean murder, what could it mean? Mr. | 
Hosack goes so far as to admit that it was a| 
“mysterious speech.” 
bloody significance in it; and Mary merely | 
replied, “I will that ye do nothing through | 
which any spot may be laid on my honour | 
or conscience,”—which was a very cautious | 
answer indeed; yet Mr. Hosack says, in a) 
later part of his volume, “The proposal of | 
a divorce was, in fact, made by Maitland in | 
presence of these three noblemen (Huntley, | 
Argyll, and Murray), and was, on due con- 
sideration, absolutely rejected by the Queen.” 
Her rejection was substantially this, Let us 
bide our time, trust in God, and preserve our 
characters. Mr. Hosack compels us to think 
thus of his client. 

After all, the question as to this poor woman’s 
reputation rests on the matter of this murder 
alone. She may have been weak, or wayward, 
in her first friendly steps towards Bothwell, 
who had: been guilty of that which no woman 
willingly pardons—speaking dishonourably of 
her. She may or may not have been in a Papist 
League to drown Protestantism in blood, while, 
like James the Second, she was professing to 
desire that all religious opinions might have 
toleration. She may or may not have been of 
the most merciful temper, pardoning murderers 
and sending young Chastelar to the block for 
being found a second time concealed in her 
bed-room, or for being found out when there; 
and it is impossible yet to say which was the 
great offence for which he forfeited a life that 
Mary might have saved by the raising of her 








finger. All these circumstances, and a score of 





others, have little or nothing to do with the 
important question, Was she a sharer in the 
horrible murder of her most detestable hus- 
band, before, during, or after the fact? And, 
let us say here that this matter of murder 
must be looked at from the point of view in 
ahich it was then considered. Killing was 
no murder in those days, as it would be held to 
be now. Life was held cheap. To break into its 
holy temple was a venial affair. Even the murder 
of kinsmen was scarcely more than a little 
failing. The family compact was not regarded. 
The easiest way of getting rid of a man was 
to slay him. The next desirable thing was to 
obtain a pardon for the deed; and this was 
obtained without much difficulty. 


In such an atmosphere, murder did not loom 
large and repulsive. It was so natural. We can 
fancy that Mary was not over-much shocked. 
If she would not have foully slain Elizabeth, 
she would certainly have sent her to the block 
as unscrupulously, or scrupulously, as Elizabeth 
sent her. With all this, Mary is the most respect- 
able figure in the terrible groups of which these 
pictures of Scottish history are made up. There 
was nothing noble, or honest, or attractive in 
the, for the most part, infamous Scottish nobilit 
of that day. They lied, cheated, plundered, 
murdered, and betrayed; and some of them 
doubtless plunged Mary into that abyss from 
which she can never issue altogether purified. 
For, allowing that she loved Darnley, or even 
(which would have been pardonable) loathed 
him,—allowing that, notwithstanding the sig- 
nificant hints that a certain deed would rid her 
of her “filthy bargain,’ that she was not an 
accessory, at all events not an active accessory, 
in that atrocious and cowardly deed,—allowing 
all this and more, yet what can be said of 
or for a woman who lived days and nights 
under the roof of the man whom she knew to 
be one of the assassins of her husband,—who 
raised that assassin in dignity, and who wedded 
him and rested her head on his bosom while 
his shirt was, so to speak, yet hot and red with 
the blood of her former husband? Mary must 
take the consequences of this act for ever. As 


We see nothing but | for saying that she was forced into the mar- 


riage, such an assertion is mere trifling. A 
woman may be forced to do many things, but 
not to mate with her dead husband’s butcher 
without screaming protest. Mary had the power 
of tears, of screams, of struggling, of every 
means of which woman in such circumstances 
might avail herself. She might have been 
dragged, she need not have walked to the altar. 
There was not even a decent show of reluc- 
tance, to say nothing of opposition. If we are 
not sure, in spite of horrible testimony, that 
she was not one of the actual murderers,—and 
in her case the worst of the assassins of her own 
husband,—we are sure that she married with 
the chief actor in the bloody and cowardly 
slaughter, and that she knew she was wedding 
a foul liar, who had once cast dishonour en her 
character, and an assassin who took her with 
hands reeking with Darnley’s blood. That she 
was soon sick and sorry, and longing for death, 
we can easily imagine. The waking up from 
her dream must have been, if any particle of 
true woman was in her, a waking up in hell. 
Even Mr. Hosack shrinks from his client at 
this juncture. If Mary Stuart be wrongly held 
to be the slayer of the poor wretch she had 
sworn to love, it is of her own doing. A woman 
who knowingly marries the assassin of her 
husband is guilty of his murder too. There is 
no escaping from this; and all our sympathy 
for Mary’s bitter life before the crime, and more 
woeful life after it, till time ended it at Fother- 
ingay, with full circumstance of becomingness, 
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cannot wash out that one blot. Mr. Hosack him- 
self exclaims “Irreparable error!” and allows 
that there is room for “ grave suspicion.” 

If we are unconvinced by the author’s plead- 
ings, and have occasional fault to find with his 
contradictory assertions, we nevertheless cannot 
refrain from acknowledging the merits and the 
high value of his book. The story never flags, 
and it should be perused and reperused by 
every one interested—and who is not ?—in 
the subject of which it treats. No point in the 
Queen’s favour has been overlooked by him. 
This should be studied by all who are very 
familiar with the evidence on the other side. 

We furnish a sample of the style of the book. 
We might almost suspect that the following 
had been written after long gazing at Mr. E. M. 
Ward’s well-known picture — 

“The evening of Saturday, the 9th of March, 
was fixed by the conspirators for the execution of 
their project; and as soon as it was dark Morton, 
with 160 armed retainers, quietly took possession 
of the inner court of the palace, and secured the 
outer gates. Darnley had supped earlier than usual, 
and on entering her chamber by a private staircase 
he found the queen still at table with the Countess 
of Argyll. Riccio, Arthur Erskine, Captain of the 
Guard, and several other persons were also present. 
Darnley seated himself by the queen, and, placing 
his arm round her waist, seemed more than usually 
amiable. But she was speedily startled by the 


appearance of Ruthven, who, clad in full armour, | 


had followed the king up the private staircase, and 


who, ghastly pale from a disease which soon after- | 


wards proved fatal, had gathered up his dying 
energies for the part assigned to him in the bloody 


drama. The unhappy secretary recoiled from the | 


unwelcome visitor, and instinctively took refuge 
behind the queen’s chair. George Douglas and other 
of the conspirators now entered the room, and the 


queen, turning to her husband, asked whether they 
i. invitation. He answered in the | 


had come by hi 

negative, while some of the conspirators advanced 
to seize their prey. But the queen, rising from her 
seat, confronted the assassins, and commanded them 


instantly, upon pain of treason, to quit her presence. | 


The conspirators hung back, disconcerted by this 


unexpected display of self-possession ; and Darnley | 


in particular, to use their own words, ‘ wist not 
what to do.’ At this critical time the well-known 
war-cry of the Douglas—a sound that was rarely 
welcome now to the ears of Scottish monarchs, was 
heard ringing through the palace. It proceeded 
from the followers of Morton, who, impatient of 


delay, were crowding up the main staircase to the | 


ueen’s apartments. Encouraged or reproached by 
the shouts of his clansmen, George Douglas now 
rushed past the queen and stabbed Riccio with his 
dagger. Another ruffian, Ker of Faudonside, held 
a cocked pistol to her breast. In the confusion 
the supper-table was overturned, the lights extin- 
guished, and the hapless victim of brutal prejudice 
and bigotry, whose only crime was fidelity to his 
mistress, was dragged from her presence and 
instantly butchered on the landing outside her 
apartments. So eager were his assassins that some 
of them even stabbed each other in their fierce haste 
to shed the blood of the idolater.” 


Mr. Hosack does not afford any similar | 


illustration of Mrs. Ward’s equally well known 
icture of Mary’s visit to her infant son at 
Brinling; but there is picturesqueness in the 


details of what did (or did not) take place | 


there; and besides, the passage shows the spirit 
in which the author treats his adversaries :— 
“On the 21st of April the queen set out for 
Stirling to visit the infant prince. She was accom- 
ied by her chancellor, Huntly ; her secretary, 
Maitland ; and Sir James Melvill. If we are to 
believe her enemies, she undertook this journey for 
the express purpose of poisoning her son. What 
conceivable motive she could have had for such an 
act they have not explained; but having begun 
the work of calumny, they were resolved, apparently, 
to sbrink from nothing. The particulars of this 
alleged attempt on the life of the infant prince we 





learn from Sir William Drury. ‘At the queen’s 
last being at Stirling,’ he says, ‘the prince being 
brought unto her, she offered to kiss him, but the 
prince would not, but put her face away with his 


hand, and did to his strength scratch her. She | 


took an apple out of her pocket and offered it, but 
it would not be received by him; but the nurse 
took it, and to a greyhound bitch having whelps 
the apple was thrown. She ate it, and she and her 
whelps died presently. A sugar-loaf also for the 
prince was brought thither at the same time, and 
left there for the prince, but the Earl of Mar keeps 
the same. It is judged to be very evil compounded.’ 
It is to be observed that Drury does not upon this 
occasion speak of rumours. He narrates as facts 
the incidents which he describes ; and the deter- 
mination of the queen to destroy her child is evinced 
by the circumstance of her carrying to Stirling 
@ poisoned cake as well as a poisoned apple. One 
| thing, however, is clear, that, even according to 
the testimony of her enemies, Mary Stewart, 
whatever may have been her accomplishments or 
her crimes, was no adept in the art of poisoning. 
Buchanan says that she twice gave poison to her 
husband without the desired effect, and her attempts 
upon her son, according to Drury, were equally 
unsuccessful. The whole story is too ludicrous for 
serious comment, nor can we for a moment suppose 
that it was received as genuine by Elizabeth and 
her sagacious minister. They knew that raw apples 
were a kind of food not likely to tempt an infant 
at the breast, and still less likely to be devoured 
by a greyhound. But in an age of bigotry and 
ignorance, the details furnished by Drury were 
| well calculated to prejudice the multitude against 
the queen ; and it was with this object, no doubt, 
that the story was invented and put in circulation. 
| The queen left Stirling on the 23rd of April, and 
spent that night at her birthplace, the Palace of 
Linlithgow. On the following day, when on the 
road to Edinburgh, she was stopped by Bothwell, 
who suddenly made his appearance at the head of 
1,000 horse. Mr. Froude says that her guard flew 
to her side to defend her; but that, ‘ with singu- 
lar composure, she said she would have no blood- 
| shed: her people were outnumbered, and rather 
| than any of them should lose their lives she would 
go wherever the Earl of Bothwell wished.’ But 
this is the speech, not of the Queen of Scots, but of 
Mr. Froude, who has put it into her mouth for 
the obvious purpose of leading his readers to con- 
clude that she was an accomplice in the designs 
of Bothwell.” 

The main interest of the book lies in the 
catastrophe at Kirk o’ Field. Mr. Hosack does 
not obtain a verdict for his illustrious (and in 
many respects to be pitied) client, but he has 
laboured more manfully towards that end than 
any of his predecessors in the praiseworthy work 
| of endeavouring to brighten a poor woman’s 
| reputation. 


| 


| New Tracks in North America. By William 
| A. Bell, M.A. M.B, 2 vols. (Chapman & 
| Hall.) 
BetwEEN Fort Wallace, in Western Kansas, 
| and Santa Fé, in New Mexico, and along the 
Mexican frontier, where Arizona and Sonoma 
meet, are countries not known as yet except to 
silver-miners, and little known to them. In 
| 1867 the Kansas Pacific Railway, or “ Southern 
| Transcontinental Line,” as it is sometimes 





| called, sent out an exploring expedition for 
| 5,000 miles across these wastes, to which 
| Mr. Bell, a young Englishman who had just 
| left Cambridge, was attached by favour, as 
|a “photographer,” wholly innocent of photo- 
| graphic art. A botanist before he started, Mr. 

Il became an antiquary as he journeyed, 
'and his book possesses the merit of formally 
| introducing us to a vegetation and to a people 
| of whom we have hitherto known but little,— 
| the Flora of the Colorado desert, and the north- 
| ern Aztecs of New Mexico and Chihuahua. 

At Fort Wallace, on the smoky hill route, 





in the spring of 1867, Mr. Bell and his party 
had a serious fight with the Cheyennes, He 
gives “Cut arms” as a translation of their 
name, but the common belief upon the plains 
is that “ cheyenne” is a corruption of “chien,”— 


| the name by which they were known to the 


French trappers, and which is still preserved 
in the phrase “Dog Indians.” The name exists, 
too, in other forms; the “Little Dogs” are a 
secondary section of the tribe, and Spotted Do 

is one of their leading chiefs. We will not eed 
with our author about the dogs, however, for 
his general conclusions as to the future of the 
plains are as sound as his account of them is 
full of interest. When we come to New Mexico 
we have some little fault to find with Mr. Bell. 
The chapter upon the tertiary coal strata of 
the Rocky Mountains is a kind of literary 
dustheap, into which rough bits of knowledge 
have been shot along with much rubbish, and 
from which neither the scientific man nor the 
general reader will obtain any real knowledge, 
except that there is more or less lignite in 
north-eastern New Mexico and south-eastern 
Colorado. The survey of the territory of Colo- 
rado, drawn up for the Paris Exhibition of 
1867, has told us more than Mr. Bell. For our 
part, we are of opinion that the coal-fields of 
New Mexico are of far greater value than 
those of Colorado; but we have in view those 
of central and not of north-eastern New Mexico. 

If Mr. Bell’s book has been written since his 
return to England, it bears marks of a good 
memory; indeed, of a memory that is far too 
good. There is nothing so hurtful to the accu- 
racy of a book of travels as a painfully correct 
memory on the part of the writer, who, if he 
has the talent of forgetfulness of his momentary 
impressions, can write in good perspective 
when he looks back upon his journey, but 
who, if he is cursed with a good memory, gives 
his readers an exaggeration of the first scene 
of each new kind of scenery, and unduly 
depreciates all later wonders, of which he has 
seen the types before. We doubt, for instance, 
whether, if Mr. Bell were to cross the country 
between Fort Wallace and the Arkansas River 
now, he would apply to it the hard name of 
“ desert.” At all events, he would, we are sure, 
admit that the same term should not be applied 
to any portion of the rolling Plains, and to the 
salt-flats traversed by the Rio Colorado near 
its mouth. 

The account of the passage of the great cafion 
of the Colorado by the man White is unworthy 
of the book. It is sensational, and probably 
not true. When certain references to the story 
first appeared in the California Alta, a dis« 
cussion was provoked by them which made the 
story somewhat of a byword even in the Far 
West, where strict accuracy is not looked upon 
as a virtue. Another of our quarrels with Mr. 
Bell must be upon his statement that “ most 
of the Californian wines are of inferior quality, 
and require doctoring to make them keep,” 
which is an opinion contrary to the evidence 
of the senses of all who have travelled in Cali- 
fornia, which Mr. Bell has not, except so far 
as to cross it by railway at its narrowest point. 

These are but small deductions from the 
merits of Mr. Bell’s admirable book, which 
gives us a living picture of countries of which, 
till now, we have had no account at all. We 
need not enter into a discussion, with the 
author, of his theories as to the Pueblo Indians, 
which he hints at rather than states; but if 
he possesses any of their pottery, it would be 
advisable that he should cause plates of it to 
be inserted in any future edition of his book, 
as no evidence of their past can be so valuable 
as this. 
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The Falashas (Jews) of Abyssinia. By J. M. 
Flad. With a Preface by Dr. Krapf. Trans- 
lated from the German by S. P. Goodhart. 
(Macintosh.) 

Don John Bermudez, Abuna of Abyssinia in 

the early part of the seventeenth century, left 

a very interesting account of the exploits of 

three or four hundred Portuguese adventurers, 

who, under the guidance of Don Christopher 
de Gama, and afterwards of Ariaz Diz, his suc- 
cessor in command, conquered the Mohammedan 
kingdoms of Zeilah and Adel, restored to the 
languishing kingdom of Abyssinia its ancient 
seaboard on the Red Sea, and once more caused 
a Christian power to be predominant in a region 
where the superior civilization of the Moslem 
rulers had gained for them a pre-eminence 
which seems to have been not altogether un- 
deserved. One circumstance alone detracted 
from the happiness of Claudius (otherwise 
Gradeus), King of Abyssinia, and that was the 
presence of the zealous but unscrupulous Abuna 
himself. This is not the place for us to relate 
circumstantially how the Portuguese primate 
tried to force the King to coerce his subjects 
and compel them to adopt all the doctrine and 
discipline of Rome; how, proving at length to 
be an insupportable nuisance, he was placed in 
honourable captivity, but succeeded in escaping, 
having overawed his gaoler by frightening him 
with firearms (the physical results of the alarm 
must be described in no less graphic language 
than that of Bermudez himself, which is un- 

— in our more refined age); how, 
ving been again placed under surveillance, 

he ultimately gained the coast on pretence of 

collecting subscriptions for a church which had 
been burnt down, and so found his way home 
to Lisbon, to hand his name down to posterity 
as that of a gallant but unsuccessful devotee 
to the physical-force doctrines of the Romish 
Church. All this can be read in the English 
language by those who know where to find it; 
and it is rather singular that this genuine story, 
which is considerably more amusing than an 
ordinary novel of the season, should have been 
either entirely overlooked or absurdly distorted 
by most of our modern English writers on Abys- 
sinia. But it is not our business here to relate 
the adventures of the most audacious of patri- 
archs and missionaries; we merely wish to call 
attention to the narrative of Bermudez, so far 
as the subject immediately at hand is concerned. 

Be it known, then, that after several signal 

successes Don Christopher de Gama was for a 

brief period left unmolested by the Mohammedan 

foe, and had encamped his little army 6n a 





certain mountain, which appeared to be in- 
accessible to any attacking force if properly | 
defended. Unfortunately, he was informed that | 
there was in the neighbourhood another moun- | 
tain inhabited by Jews; and, having attacked | 
and conquered the unfortunate Israelites, he | 
brought their women into his camp and gave 
himself up to a life of Capuan sensuality. The 
Patriarch in vain protested ; the morale of the 
Portuguese force was, for a time, upset by this 
adventure, and the army of De Gama, when 
the campaign recommenced, met with the only 
defeat that it ever suffered in the whole of its 
career; but that defeat was enough to lead, in 
its ultimate results, to the captivity and death 
of the brave but foolish and unprincipled soldier 
of fortune who had sought and obtained the 
command of the force from his brother, Don 
Estevan de Gama, Governor-General of the 
Portuguese Indies. 

To those who first read the account of Ber- 
mudez in the old English translation, it came, 
no doubt, as a kind of surprise that De Gama 





had attacked a mountain inhabited “ by Jewes”; 


and, as the Patriarch offered no further expla- 
nation, the reader probably wondered whether 
those people were really Jews, and, if so, how 
they came there. At the present day, however, 
there is no longer any doubt that numerous 
communities of Jews exist in the midst of—but 
socially distinct from—the Christian inhabitants 
of Abyssinia. These are the people called 
Falashas; and the book before us gives many 
interesting particulars as to their mode of life, 
and the extent to which they have preserved 
the traditions of their race. Concerning their 
origin and descent there are various theories 
current in Abyssinia. The Christians, it is well 
known, consider that Solomon had a son by a 
Queen of Abyssinia, described in the Scriptures 
as Queen of Sheba. According to the Chris- 
tian tradition, this prince, named Menelek, was 
sent to Jerusalem to be educated; but, when | 
he arrived at man’s estate, the Jewish nation | 
besought their king to send him to his own | 
country, lest his presence in Jerusalem should 
lead to political complications. The request 
was granted, and the Afro-Judaic prince was 
accompanied by a vast number of Jewish | 
attendants, who planted in Abyssinia the germs 
of their race and their religion. The Falashas, | 
on the other hand, have several traditions of 
their own to account for their presence in Abys- 
sinia. According to one party, their ancestors 
fled into Egypt, and thence penetrated to Abys- 
sinia, at the time of the Assyrian or Babylonish 
Captivity ; according to another, they fled into 
Africa at the time of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans. To a casual observer 
the last-mentioned theory would seem the most 
probable, because it involves less strain on our 
belief in the extraordinary duration of religious 
traditions in a race which has long since re- 
lapsed into barbarism. The author, however, 
appears to feel considerable confidence in re- 
jecting this theory, on the ground that the | 
Falashas of the present day appear to be igno- | 
rant of observances, &c. subsequent to the 
Captivity,—such as the Babylonian and Jeru- | 
salem Talmud, and the Feasts of Purim and | 
Dedication ; while, at the same time, they are | 
well acquainted with rites and customs insti- | 
tuted at an earlier period. 
Whatever may be the origin of this Jewish | 
remnant, there is not the least doubt that it | 
exists as a distinct society; and that although | 
the numbers may not be very large or the | 
amount of learning very great, the separate | 
vitality of the race and sect is unimpaired. So | 
it is with the Christians of Abyssinia; who, in | 
spite of their isolated position, their ignorance, | 
and their poverty, have kept the spark of faith 
alive in the midst of Mohammedan and heathen 
races often more powerful than themselves. | 
The author of the little book before us, though | 
speaking, as it were, from the Christian side, | 
admits that “in a moral point of view, the 
Abyssinian Christians are below the Falashas.” 
If we accept his theory as to the early migra- | 
tion, it will, in fact, appear that the Falashas 
have never rejected the Christian faith, since 
it has never, except by missionaries of recent 
times, who have not had fair play, been pro- 
perly presented to them. This theory, as will 
be perceived from what has been said above, 
of course involves the supposition that the 
Jews of Abyssinia are not bi ews in the modern 
sense of the word, but an offshoot of the house 
of Israel which sprang out and was lost to view 
long before the advent of the Messiah whom 
the Christians acknowledge. In every point of 
view the subject is interesting, and it is to be 
wished that more sympathy could be shown by 
the Christians of Europe towards their brethren 
in the country of “Prete Janni.” It seems 
hard that a Christian community should have 











been allowed to struggle for existence during 
80 many centuries without any assistance from 
Europe, except the tyrannical patronage of such 
men as Bermudez; and it is equally painful 
to reflect that the descendants of Abraham 
should be living among them, faithful to such 
traditions as have reached them, but utterl 

unable, by any sources of knowledge accessible 
to them, to enlarge their sphere of information, 


‘and to know what happened in Israel and 


Judah after the date, whatever that date may 
have been, of their voluntary or compulsory 
exodus. Mr. Flad’s book is calculated to draw 
attention to the subject as regards the Falashas, 
and it will not, we hope, be without beneficial 
effect ; though, from the untimely termination 
of the mission, it is necessarily less complete 
than we might otherwise have reasonably 
expected. 





Miscellanies ; chiefly Addresses, Academical and 
Historical. By Francis William Newman, 
(Triibner & Co.) 

WERE it not that the term might seem to 

imply disrespect for a book of profound learn- 


| ing and original thought, we should apply the 


old-fashioned term “olio” to the volume in 
which Prof. Newman offers to a select body 


| of readers his views on various subjects lying 


within the domain of logic, history and criti- 
cism. Resembling in its miscellaneousness the 
productions to which the almost obsolete word 
was in past time generally given, and differing 
from them only in so far as its producer differs 
by abundance and depth of erudition from the 
majority of miscellaneous writers, the collec- 
tion takes into consideration such a variety of 
recondite subjects that it is impossible to render 
critical justice to its varied contents within 
the limits of a single article. That the papers 
thus gathered together from a store of similar 
materials have, for the most part, been lying 
for years amongst manuscripts, for which their 
author has taken no steps to secure immediate 
publication, is a fact that redounds to the pro- 
fessor’s credit by demonstrating his freedom 
from the egotistic restlessness and craving for 
notoriety which supply mere littérateurs with 
their strongest motives to industry. 

Opening with thirty-four brief notes on 
questions pertaining to logic, the budget con- 
tains four lectures on the ‘ Topics and Essence 
of Poetry, the ‘Forms of Poetry,’ ‘ Poetical 
Description’ and ‘ Poetical Ornament,’ —essays 
that are followed by seven addresses on the 
chief forms of ancient nations, in which the 
lecturer discourses successively on ‘The Pre- 
historical State, ‘Priestly Kingdoms, espe- 
cially Egypt,’ ‘Commercial States, especially 
Pheenicia, ‘ Equestrian Empires (Scythia, 
Mesopotamia, Persia), ‘Republics, especially 
Athens, and ‘The Roman Republic.” Next 
follow ‘ A Defence of Carthage,’ ‘A Fragment 
on Liberal Instruction in Mathematics, an 
address on ‘ Elocution as a Part of Education, 
originally delivered at a ladies’ college,—and 
an ‘ Essay on National Loans,’ of which article 
we are told in the authors Preface that it 
“appeared in the National Review, an unfor- 
tunately short-lived quarterly.” 

Of the style and quality of the ‘ Fragments 
on Logic’—the element that, more than any 
other ingredient of the volume, is likely to 
rouse the curiosity of any numerous class of 
readers’—a notion may be formed from the 
following note on ‘ Transcendental Truth’ :— 

** Whether Coleridge’s Literary Remains, picked 
up often from his pencillings, represent his deli- 
berate convictions, others may inquire. F find 
them to reason on the most arduous questions 
with unshrivking confidence, and when contra- 
dictory results are elicited, to put forward as excuse 
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the transcendental nature of the subject, instead 

of confessing that some mistake has somewhere 

been made. But who is to draw the limits of 
Transcendental Truth,—that Elysian field within | 
which a speculator may self-complacently indulge 

in contradicting himself, without reproof, as often 

as he likes? To imagine our notions to be clear, | 
and the transcendentalist’s dim, might seem a 

gratuitous insult. If his ideas are clearer or juster | 
than ours, his business is to help us to precision | 
and truth, to lessen confusion, to separate the | 
known from the unknown; not to teach us to rest 
cowplacently on avowed contradictions. It avails 
not to plead in excuse that his words (suppose 
Angel, God) inadequately ‘express the things’ 
intended. Neither do Man and Horse express 
‘things’ adequately. It is enough if words express 
our notions of things. But in fact, Time and Space, 
Self and Non Self, Life and Death, may all claim 
to be transcendental,—for anything that appears 
to the contrary. May then geometers and astro- 
nomers, metaphysicians and physiologists, contra- 
dict themselves knowingly and avowedly, without 
being abashed; and throw the blame on the diffi- 
culty of the subject? No one obliges them to treat 
it, if it is too hard for them. A very different man 
from Coleridge has gone marvellously far against 
logic and, as I think, against good sense; I mean 
the Rev. Prof. Sedgwick, in his discourse concern- 
ing the Studies of the University of Cambridge. 
He therein severely rebukes Paley for ‘shutting 
up the Almighty into a syllogism,’ because Paley 
demonstrates the Divine Goodness as follows. 
‘The Creator either sought the happiness of his 
creatures, or sought their misery, or was indiffer- 
ent about both. The two latter hypotheses are 
refuted by numberless facts: therefore the first 
hypothesis is true."—It is open to any one to deny 
that the three hypotheses exhaust all the possi- 
bilities. It is also open to any one to contest the | 
alleged refutation of the two latter hypotheses. 

Mr. Sedgwick makes no objection on either head; | 
but, barely because the argument is dealing with | 
the ‘Creator,’ he objects even to draw a pious | 
conclusion by a process of logic which he would 
approve if the word Creator were changed into 
Angel or Man. This is to say, that we are not to 
argue at all about Deity; in which case the less 
we think of Him (or of Theology, which is the 
Science of Him) the better.” | 


Characteristic also of the writer and his 
present contributions to the science and the 
art of reasoning is the fragment on ‘Innate 
Ideas’ :— 

“Ts a man’s beard innate? No one would think | 
of using such a phrase. But if any one did use it, 
no one would understand him to mean that the 
beard was connate with him. He could only mean 
that it grew out from an inward nature, sooner or 
later. So if any one call the idea of Justice innate, 
he does not mean that we have it at birth, but 
that it grows up in the normal man sooner or later. 
Nor does it avail to object that experience is needed 
and a supply of facts from without, in order that 

e idea may arise. Of course. So also food is 
needed from without, in order that the beard may 
grow from within. The faculty or organs within, 
the supplies from without, must in each case co- 
operate for the result. It is senseless to contest 
whether experience or the Mind furnishes the 
ideas. Neither alone will suffice. Yet we could 
not rightly call any development innate, unless it 
arose normally to our whole race under normal, 
nay, inevitable circumstances. Nor is it perhaps 
wise to use the word innate without occasion, 
when it has been so strangely misinterpreted.” 

Announcing that the papers of the present 
publication are but a sample of a much larger 
mass of writing that has accumulated in his 
drawers during a long period of studious labour 
and literary endeavour, Prof. Newman adds, 
“on the reception given to this volume it must 
depend whether others follow.” Whether events 
will justify the fear or the wish expressed in 
these words of doubtful hope we will not ven- 
ture to predict; but it is certain that not a 
few scholarly collectors of learned books will 


deem the ‘Miscellanies’ worthy of a place | 
beside those Literary Remains of the Highgate 
philosopher, of which the Professor speaks 
with pungent and not misdirected severity. 





Seven Eventful Years in Paraguay: a Nar- 
rative of Personal Experience amongst the 
Paraguayans. By George Frederick Master- 
man. With a Map. (Low & Co.) 

Reviewine Mr. Thompson's book on the war 

in Paraguay, in a former number of this journal, | 

we said that the British public did not feel | 
much interest in the subject, but that the | 
account given us of the character of Lopez was 





in the toes, gradually extending to the knees, and 
the same in the hands and arms, increased 
until the agony was unbearable. My tongue swelled 
up, and I thought that my jaws would have been 
displaced ; I lost all feeling in one side of my face 
for a fortnight afterwards. The suffering was dread- 
ful ; I should certainly have confessed if I had had 
anything to confess, and I have no doubt many 


| would acknowledge or invent anything to escape 


bearing the horrible agony of this torment. I re- 
mained two hours as I have described, and I con- 
sidered myself fortunate in escaping then; for 
many were put in the uruguayana twice, and others 
six times, and with eight muskets on the nape of 
the neck.” 


Mr. Masterman himself was tortured thus 





such as to attract our attention. Mr. Master- | till he fainted, and to avoid a repetition of such 
man has still better claims to be heard. He was | sufferings, he made what professed to be a full 
himself a sufferer by that cruelty which Mr. | confession. As he knew nothing against the 
Thompson was either told of or witnessed at a | persons whom he was required to implicate, of 
safe distance. For some months he was confined | course he had to invent, and any failures of in- 
in a dark, damp, loathsome dungeon, teeming | vention were stimulated by the re-appearance 
with insect life, and ringing with the incessant | of the bundle of ropes and muskets. It may 
yells of sentries and the cries of pain from tor- be a question for moralists whether Mr. Mas- 
tured prisoners. After that, he was in turn sub- | terman was right in thus giving way, or was 
jected to the torture; he was driven to confess | hound to resist to the utmost. We do not feel 
what he knew to be untrue as the only possible | called upon to express an opinion further than 
escape from further cruelties and from death; | this, namely, that much as we admire the early 





| expected, and which was bestowed impartially 


| Mr. Masterman’s volume that Lopez massacred | 


and he was dragged*about the country with a 
crowd of other sufferers, forced to walk by blows, 
always in dread of worse torture, and looking 
for only one prospect of release. His evils had, 
indeed, a different end from the one which he 


on so many of his companions. But of course 
he feels bitterly the barbarous injustice of his 
treatment; and if he does not call Lopez by | 
any worse names than were given him by Mr. | 
Thompson, that is because language fails to fitly | 
characterize his atrocity. 

It appears from the statements scattered over 





1,500 to 2,000 prisoners of war in one day,— | 
that he shot his younger brother, after having | 
him almost cut to pieces,—that he had the hus- | 
band of one of his sisters shot in her presence | 
after the husband of his other sister had died | 
under torture,—and that when his two sisters, | 
whom he forced to be present at the execution, | 
gave vent to their feelings, he had them flogged | 
in @ manner outraging decency and humanity. | 


martyrs, we cannot think that Mr. Masterman 
was placed in a position at all analogous. It 
was merely for the satisfaction of Lopez that he 
was called upon to invent. The people whom 
he was required to implicate were either dead 
or safely out of the country. Perhaps it was not 
necessary for him to boast that he did not lie 
more than was actually indispensable, while 
others lied freely. There we come to a question 
of degree, which is still more likely to involve 
us in casuistry. It seems, indeed, that one of 
Mr. Masterman’s fellow prisoners gave in on 
the mere threat of torture, invented recklessly, 
involved everybody else in his confessions, and 
boasted about it afterwards. “I floated with 
the current,” says Mr. Masterman; “some- 
times battling and struggling with my whole 
strength against it; but he swam vigorously. 
Except in saying that I believed in the exist- 
ence of a plot, that Mr. Washburn was the chief 
of it, and that I had been invited to join it, the 
whole of my evidence was perfectly true. He, 
on the other hand, invented exactly in propor- 


| A thousand, and even two thousand, lashes are | tion to the pressure put upon him; and, more 


said to have been given to some of the prisoners. | than this, with a hardihood scarcely credible, 
Others were taken to the front of the army, and | he informed me that he had supplied every 
then informed with regret that some movement | missing link in the evidence, not only against 
of the enemy made it necessary to shoot them. | Mr. Washburn, but all the accused, excepting 


One prisoner was crucified horizontally under | myself, then in existence, and, worse than all, 


Mr. Masterman’s window. On the march an old | 
man happened to fall; he was at once stripped 
and thrashed by two corporals till he staggered | 
to his feet, and hurried forward as fast as his 
fetters would permit; then when he stumbled 
again, an officer, after striking him several times 
with his sword, stamped on his head till his | 
white hair was dabbled in blood. The torture | 
to which most of the prisoners, from Lopez’s | 
own brother and his former ministers down to | 
the humblest rank, were subjected, reminds | 
us of passages in Mr. Ainsworth’s ‘Tower of 
London.’ We quote the description given by a | 
friend of Mr. Masterman’s :— 
‘“*The torture is as follows, and this is how I | 
suffered it: I sat on the ground with my knees up, | 
my legs were first tied tightly together, and then | 
my hands behind me, with the palms outwards. <A | 
musket was then fastened under my knees; six more | 
of them, tied together in a bundle, were then put 
on my shoulders, and then they were looped to- 
gether with hide ropes at oneend; they then made | 
aruaning loop on the other side, from the lower 
musket to the other; and two soldiers hauling on 
the end of it, forced my face down to my knees, | 
and secured it so. The effect was as follows: first, | 


| the feet went to sleep, then a tingling commenced | 


was proud of it.” We presume he was only 
proud of it because it saved him from the 
muskets, and he thought it was best to act on 
the motto pecca fortiter. “ Was there any truth 
in your depositions?” asked Mr. Masterman 
of another fellow prisoner.—“ No, no—lies, all 
lies, from beginning to end,” was the answer.— 
“Why did you tell them?” asked Mr. Master- 
man, as he himself says, rather unnecessarily. 
—* That terrible Father Maiz,” was the reply, 
“tortured me in the uwruguayana on three suc- 
cessive days, and then smashed my fingers with 
a mallet.” As Mr. Masterman was only tortured 
once, and his fingers were not smashed, this 
prisoner might have blamed him in turn for 
yielding too readily, But instead of that, he 
told him he had done well to confess. It was 
in the same spirit that the relations of all who 
deserted from the Paraguayan army were forced 
to publish letters, cursing and disowning them. 
A wife who thus disclaimed her husband was 
asked by Mr. Masterman how she could have 
written such a-letter. “To save my children,” 
she replied. “It is all false; you know I love 
what would 


my husband dearly, but sefor, 
you?” 
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The picture Mr. Masterman gives us of his 
life in prison is far more cheerful than these 
scenes of horror. He was confined, indeed, in a 
dark and dawp cell, and he could get no sleep 
at nights, because the sentries had to cry out 
at the top of their voices every quarter of an 
hour, to show that they were not asleep. The 
precaution was not unnecessary, as some of the 
sentries were mere boys, not more than ten or 
twelve years old. “ Once,” says Mr. Masterman, 
“T saw a chubby, flaxen-haired boy holding 
his musket like a pole before him, the tears 
running down his cheeks, trying to weep 
silently, but a big sob shook him at intervals. 
I asked him in a whisper what was the matter. 
‘I want to go home to my mother, he whim- 
pered most unheroically, ‘and I am afraid of 
the dark.’ Poor little fellow! I thought; you are 
even more miserable than I.” Mr. Masterman 
watched fights between spiders and scorpions 
with great interest, killed cockroaches that were 
escaping from scorpions, and then killed the 
scorpions which were in pursuit, admired the 
industry and resources of spiders, and learned 
to catch them and stroke them till they almost 
purred with pleasure. It is not in his prison 
only that Mr. Masterman is an acute observer. 
His incidental sketches of Paraguayan life and 
manners, of the scenery of the river and of the 
Cordilleras, of long rides during the day and of 
dances lasting all night, relieve the sombre tints 
of cruelty and oppression. We see the Para- 
guayan grisettes seated on their door-steps 
passing alternately a comb and a candle through 





their hair, and we know that the candle, which 
is made of fresh suet, has been rescued from | 
some cook who would have used it for frying | 
a cutlet. Here is Mr. Masterman’s sketch of | 
the scenery of the river :— 


“Tf, when the Paraguay is ascended, it should 
be at flood, the view is but of endless swamps 
covered with cameloté and.other aquatic plants, or 
half-drowned trees showing their tops above the 
water, and only upheld by the twisted cables of 
lianas which bind them firmly to each other, or 
else floating in natural rafts, corded and moored 
by their tangled strands. The tepid water between 
them is almost hidden by white and blue lilies, or 
the broad leaves and snowy flowers of their queen, 
the Victoria Regia. Flocks of small aquatic birds 
are seen, it is true, fishing amidst the network of 
creepers and branches, but they give no animation 
to the scene, and utter no sound, save a low, warn- 
ing cry of alarm, if we approach them too nearly. 
It is only at sunset, when the parrots are flying 
back after a raid on the orange trees, that the 
death-like silence is broken. Their harsh screams, 
softened by distance, as they wing their way far 
overhead, then sound almost musical, and light and 
life seem to fade out together, as the red disc dis- 
appears and the last straggler passes.” 


Mr. Masterman tells some ‘strange stories of 
the ignorance of the Paraguayan priests, and 
of the religious condition of the people. Some 
dolls he took out from England as playthings 
for children were at once appropriated by the 
elders, and made into fashionable saints ; while 
the contents of a Noah’s Ark were arranged on 
an altar to represent the procession of the Magi, 
Shem, Ham and Japhet in their cylindrical 
wooden coats doing duty for the three kings 
themselves. One of the children of Lopez's 
mistress was playing with his ark in the pre- 
sence of his mother and her guests, when he 
began to cry, and being asked what was the 
matter, said he could not find Japhet. Sure 
enough, one of the three sons was missing, and 
the child was scolded. But the Bishop of Para- 
guay, who was present, arrested the flood of 
maternal wrath, saying in his blandest tones, 
and with an air of paternal correction, “Pardon 
me, Sefiora, there could not have been three, 





for you know that Noah had only two sons, 


Cain and Abel.” The same ecclesiastic, together 
with Lopez himself, was drawn out by Mr. Mas- 
terman on the exhibition of a magic-lantern :— 

“Many of the slides represented battle scenes 
from the recent Franco Italian campaign, but we 
took the liberty of rechristening some of them thus: 
‘ Battle of Copenhagen, between the Persians and 
the Dutch.’ ‘Ah! that was a terrible affair,’ said 
Lopez, patronizingly, to the bishop. ‘The field of 
Trafalgar after the battle, Mamelukes removing 
the wounded.’ ‘ What Christian humanity, sire!’ 
softly observed the bishop. And so we went on. 
‘Capture of the Jungfrau in the final charge at 
Magenta,’ cried Thompson, with an unsteady voice, 
and kicking my shins under the table; and ‘ Death 
of General Orders at the moment of victory,’ was 
the title of the next, which sounded very imposing 
in Spanish, and closed the series. Then came the 
comic slides, when the bishop was very nearly the 
death of us. There was light enough reflected from 
the screen to see him distinctly, and his contortions, 
as he tried with handkerchief stuffed into his mouth 
to stifle his laughter, were excruciatingly diverting. 
He dared not laugh out, yet his delight at the 
figures, especially at one, where the nose of a dwarf 
gradually reached portentous dimensions, was utterly 
beyond his control.” 

There must have been a rather dangerous 
delight in thus deceiving the brutal Dictator 
whose word sent thousands to prison and to 
the rack, and in coupling with him one of his 
tools, who hid risen by acting the spy and the 
informer. It is possible that this joke was re- 
membered against Mr, Masterman when he was 
arrested for a trivial cause, and when he was 
forced to invent confessions under torture. But 
it would be idle to speculate on the motives 
which influenced Lopez. We wish Mr. Master- 
man had some more vivid satisfaction than the 
thought that he had played a trick on a tiger 
and a jackal. 





Handbook for Travellers in Wiltshire, Dorset- 
shire and Somersetshire. New Edition. With 
Map and Plans. (Murray.) 

A new and vastly improved edition of one 

of Mr. Murray’s English guide-books deserves 

notice for the benefit of others than travellers. 

Although very far from being perfect, these 

compilations are the most convenient books for 

topographical reference in existence. They are 
most valuable in describing the natural features, 
scenery and character of. the districts of 
which they treat, where materials have been 
gathered from personal observation or supplied 
by local contributors. Their archzology is often 
questionable, and sometimes absurd ; yet, con- 
sidering the scope of the series, by no means 
inefficient and unsatisfactory. What strikes one 
most readily in looking through a volume such 
as that before us is the large proportion of 
space which is devoted to a science so little 
popular as geology, while the large opportunities 
of art and archeology are comparatively neg- 
lected, and biography, or personal history, is still 
less richly illustrated. These guide-books differ 
considerably in value; those on Kent and Sussex 
being among the best. No new edition of one 

of these publications showed such great im- 

provements as that now in question ; the eccle- 

siological and archzeological departments, which 
before were ludicrously imperfect and absurdly 
neglected, have been enlarged and revised in 

a commendable manner; so that the volume 

is ten times better worth having. It is nearly 

twice the bulk, and, we think, about twenty- 
five per cent. more costly. 

One or two errors appear, of which, for future 
correction, we note the following on a biographi- 
cal matter :—At p. 66, in reference to Devizes 
and its celebrities, the well-known inn, the 
Bear (Black Bear) is noted, and the tenancy 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s easy-going father 





alluded to, with the residence of the son. 
Further, we are told that that son was born 
at Bath. This is wrong ; the graceful and showy 
President of the Royal Academy was born at 
Bristol, most probably at the White Lion Inn, 
in Broad Street of that city, where his father 
was at once coffee-house keeper, innkeeper and 
farmer, having formerly been supervisor of 
Excise. It is probable that the painter was born 
at the inn, on May 4, 1769. He was certainly 
baptized in the church of St. Philipand St. Jacob, 
Bristol. We do not find Lawrence mentioned 
amongst the worthies of Bristol; and, on turn- 
ing to the account of Bath, find it equally 
silent, notwithstanding the declaration which 
appears under Devizes. Among Bath worthies, 
if not among its natives, Lawrence might well 
appear, for he lived and made his reputation 
there. He was also at Weymouth. But a far 
greater than he, the master Gainsborough, 
flourished in Bath for many years, yet gets 
no name here. His rooms were in the Circus, 
1760. He resided in Bath thenceforward until 
1774. 

We have expressed our surprise at the 
frequent neglect of archzological matters in 
these texts. We never use them in the field 
without new grounds of wonder at their silence 
on finding in village churches memorabilia of 
men and things of note, and relics of bygone 
and beautiful Art as it existed long ago. True 
it is that one rarely fails to observe traces of 
either, if not both, in these treasuries of anti- 
quity. The map would be none the worse if it 
contained a railway, as completed, to Moreton- 
hampstead, which has been open some time. 





FRENCH LITERATURE. 


A few French books, not all of which come 
from France, are claiming our attention. The 
first has a title running in English thus :— 


Establishment of the Cobourgs in Portugal. 
Studies of the Beginnings of a Constitutional 
Monarchy. Written wnder the Inspection of 
Lieut.-Gen. Count Goblet d’ Alviella (formerly 
Belgian Envoy in Lishon)—{ L’ Etablissement 
des Cobourgs en Portugal, &c.|. (Paris, Inter- 
national Library ; London, Triibner & Co.) 


To English readers, this book will be found of 
interest. When the young Queen of Portugal, 
Donna Maria, lost her young husband, the Duke 
of Leuchtenberg, after a marriage of a couple of 
months’ duration, the Cortes who had speedily 
worried the bridegroom to death showed its 
remorse for killing one husband by bidding his 
widow to choose quickly whom she pleased for 
another. 

At that time there was a quiet young gentle- 
man in the dull chateau of Kohary, in Hun- 
gary, whose pursuits showed a fondness for the 
practice of Art, and for little besides. He was 
a modest, reserved young fellow of twenty 
years of age, with no more idea in his head 
of becoming a king in right of a wife whom he 
had not yet seen, than he had of being elected 
Grand Lama. But he was a Cobourg, and 
therefore the good fortune of his house might 
carry him to any point of grandeur. But again 
he, Ferdinand of Saxe-Cobourg-Kohary, seemed 
only a distant cousin of the luckier Cobourgs, 
and with no right to aim so high as they aimed. 
He was quite satisfied with his condition, and 
was not ambitious. If all of his race had been 
as little aspiring the family would not have 
been so distinguished as it now is. 

In the last century the Cobourgs were lords 
of a dominion of twenty-nine square miles, and 
90,000 inhabitants. The Duke Ernest (Saxe- 
Cobourg-Gotha), who succeeded in 1806, in- 
herited a wider domain, but there was so little 
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room in it for his two brothers Ferdinand and ‘The next is from an English press, and is 


Leopold that the latter entered the Russian 
service, and ran a well-known career which 
ended on the throne of Belgium. Ferdinand 
went into the Austrian service, married the 


daughter of a Hungarian magnate, Prince | 


Francis of Kohary, and agreed to bring up the 
children as Catholics. The mésalliance, it was 
said, would shut the children out of all chance 
of marrying into families of the paternal rank, 
and their Koman Catholicism would estrange 
them from the Protestant branches of the 
family. But “the luck of the Cobourgs” was 
furthered by this very circumstance. When 
a king-consort was wanted for Portugal and its 
Queen, the Protestant King Leopold thought 
of his nephew, Ferdinand of Saxe-Cobourg- 
Kohary, and helped him to a marriage higher 
than any he could form within the family 


circle. Young Ferdinand went unwillingly to | 


be made a king and a husband, and he would 
not have gone at all had he not been permitted 
to take with him his old tutor, Dietz, who 
was to be his “ confidant,”—which implies any- 
thing to further the interests of his pupil. 

The wedding was sad, the festival was sadder. 
The nation had no greetings for the young 
couple. Politics hatched conspiracies; and in 
a contest between the “popular party” for a 
constitution, and the Court party to retain the 
old Don Pedro charter, ministers rose and fell; 
blood was shed in insurrectionary movements; 
murder thrust her bloody hand into the fray, 
and anarchy had well-nigh been established 
when England, France and Belgium interposed 
by a threatening sort of conciliatory demon- 
stration. General Goblet, on his way to Lisbon, 
passed through London, where he called upon 
the Duke of Wellington, to render homage and 
obtain advice. The Duke had himself in some 
sort governed and organized Portugal in the 
old war-time. Goblet had been Wellington’s 
prisoner in Spain, after St. Sebastian; he had 
been under his orders at Waterloo, and was his 
host when the Duke visited the Belgian fort- 
resses, the construction of which Goblet had 
directed, when there was a Kingdoin of the 
Netherlands. The Belgian soldier and statesman 
tells us that under all circumstances he found 
the Duke full of kindness and sympathy. At 
the last interview, Goblet found him under the 
pressure of age and political disappointment, 
but as cordial and gentlemanlike as ever. In 
discussing affairs generally, and those of Por- 
tugal in particular, the Duke is reported to 
have said — “ People were not made to direct 
themselves, they must be led. Shut up in that 
space before us (Hyde Park) an agglomeration 
of men, and tell them to get out of it as they 
best can, they will tear one another to pieces 
in the effort.” Goblet stated that he himself 
had a better opinion of humanity, whether as a 
whole, or a part of it caged-up in the Park, to 
get out of it as they best might. 

In Portugal, however, it was very like what 
the Duke said of it. Insurrection, civil war, 
repression, and then a new springing-up and a 
repetition of the old course, till Government at 
last prevailed, and something like order took 
the place of anarchy. It was only a semblance 
of order at first, but it gradually grew into a 
reality, and the poor Queen had a little breath- 
ing-time before she died, a.p. 1853. A first and 
then a second son (the present King Louis the 
First) succeeded her. Their father wisely fell 
back into as happy a retirement as he could 
secure for himself. That he desires to enjoy 
life is shown by his refusal of the crown of 
Spain. It was declined with a “ No-I-thank-you, 
much-rather-not ” sort of humour, which was 
infinitely diverting. 


the work of a late Belgian Ambassador in 
London. It is carefully edited by the Belgian 
Consul, M. Octave Delepierre, who modestly 
confines himself to his initials. 


Chota d’Opuscules Philosophiques, Historiques, 
| Politiques, et Littéraires. Par Sylvain Van de 
| Weyer. Précédés d’avant-propos de l’Editeur. 
Deuxiéme Série. (Triibner & Co.) 

SrrictLy speaking, as reprints, this selection 
of opuscula hardly comes within our scope of 
review. A generation, however, has passed 
away since they were written, and it may be 
said that there is not one article in the collec- 
tion which is void of interest for the new gener- 
| ation that has succeeded, or for that which is 
| beginning to assert its probable succession. 
There is wit in them all, in none more than in 
| ‘Simon Stevin et M. Dumortier,’ in which the 
latter individual, one of the illustrious obscure, 
is keenly satirized for his idea of great men, 
which idea makes M. Dumortier cousin German 
to Dogberry. Stevin may have been a great 
philosopher, a great discoverer, and may have 
first determined the precise amount of pressure 
of liquid on the sides within which it is con- 
tained. M. Dumortier saw none of the import- 
ance of this last fact. He snapped his fingers 
at it, and avowed that Charlemagne and men 
of like quality were his “great men.” In an 
article on the Marquis de Sy and M. Pouper, 
the interest of the reader is excited by the story 
of two men who, at different periods, published 
translations of Horace’s ‘Art of Poetry’ that 
were found to be nearly word for word identical, 
and so poor that, perhaps, it was hardly worth 
the trouble to inquire which was the true man 
and which was the thief. Some old phases in 
the history of Belgium and Holland present 
themselves in succeeding chapters; but they 
will be new to many readers, and should be 
read by all who care about a question which is 
no more settled than the French Revolution 
of 1789 is terminated. For merely thoughtful 
readers, there is a graceful essay on Duty, which 
brings the volume to a close. The conclusion is, 
that a man’s duty and his interest are insepa- 
rable. Duty is (or at least should be) his prin- 
ciple of action, and hisinterest isthe consequence. 
We doubt whether this sentiment will reach 
the breasts of those “men on ’Change” who 
boast that the ground is daily strewn with 
bank-notes and sovereigns, which may be picked 
up by those who know how to stoop and are 
not afraid to grasp. ‘ 





In the next work we pass from politics to 
the young ladies of Guernsey. 


Causeries Guernesiaises. Par Paul Stapfer. 
Edition accompagnée de dix Lettres en 
Anglais sur des Sujets Littéraires. (Guernsey, 
Le Liévre; Paris, St.-Jorre.) 

Tue Guernsey gatherings of young ladies, and 

occasionally of ladies and gentlemen, to whom 

these pleasant discourses, or “ gossipings,” were 
delivered may be congratulated on their good 
luck. M. Stapfer—a professor at the time in 
the Elizabeth College—showed himself original 
as well as capable, daring as well as considerate, 
and full of a good humour which must have 
made all his illustrations of literature, religion, 
and history as agreeable to listen to as they are 
to read. He has many an opinion which will 
find no echo, but the opinion itself is always 
well expressed. The most amusing part of the 
volume is that in which he gives an account of 
the excitement raised by one of his lectures 

(here printed) wherein he had lightly censured 

the Guernsey fair sex for a want of certain 

literary knowledge or tastes. If he had accused 
them of a lack of that grace, wanting which 








woman is altogether graceless, he could not 
have been the cause of greater agitation. The 
amusement in the story is heightened by the 
fact that some of the Guernsey ladies proved 
that the professor was wrong. On another occa- 
sion, the lecturer seems to have disturbed the 
elements by his excess of frankness. He was, 
we take it, a good deal like the optimist who 
told the hunchback that he was perfect in con- 
formation—for a hunchback! 





Finally, we come to Italy, and loftier themes. 
Essai sur U’ Histoire de la Philosophie en Italie 
au dix-neuviime Sitcle. Par Louis Ferri. 

2 vols. (Paris, Durand; London, Nutt.) 
WHOEVER said “show me a great fiddler and 
you show me a great fool” uttered a very silly 
thing. It does not follow that because people 
are musical they are therefore mindless. On 
the other hand, it must be admitted that, gene- 
tally speaking, a tenor singer does—perha 
he cannot help it—look very like an ass. Italy 
has, doubtless, produced vocalists and violinists 
of first-rate talent: Germany, too, acknow- 
ledges for sons many an accomplished singer, 
and a crowd of almost inspired pianists. With 
all this, both countries have reason to be proud 
of their philosophers, and of the way in which 
philosophy has been cherished, protected, and 
furthered by them. Italy has, certainly, one 
good answer to the reproach above alluded to. 
Vincent Galilei was one of the most distin- 
guished musicians of Florence. His invention 
of recitative did not obstruct the greatness of 
his philosophical son, Galileo, Galileo had an 
ear for his sire’s fiddling and singing, while he 
pursued that chain of discoveries which culmi- 
nated in his conviction of the truth of the 
Copernican system. To be the father of one of 
the greatest philosophers that ever lived is no 
small boast for a fiddler. It should of itself 
make the old reproach obsolete for ever. 

In Italy, if the birds are becoming songless, 
the sweet voice of Philosophy is not extinct in 
the groves. M. Ferri’s History of Philosophy 
in Italy, in the present century, is a history of 
Italy’s philosophers as well as of the wisdom 
they love and teach. It is, of course, a grave, 
but it is nota dry book. The groundwork of 
what M. Ferri has written was a report on 
the subject made for the enlightenment of the 
French government, but of course largely devel- 
oped. The author has worked as much in the 
interest of the study of the general progress of 
thought in Europe as in that of the knowledge 
of intellectual development in the Italian penin- 
sula. The author recognizes in the latter loca- 
lity the theatre of a true philosophical move- 
ment during the second quarter of the present 
century ; a movement which, he thinks, helped 
it to reconquer its independence and unity. Of 
course, this philosophical movement is in some 
degree akin to what we call Free Inquiry,—a 
system which is as old as the Apostles them- 
selves, and which they followed without being 
rebuked. The author, touching all systems, is 
most concerned with the school of Rosmini. 
“His persevering efforts to demonstrate and de- 
fend the objectivity of ideal truth, the distinc- 
tion between soul and body, human liberty, 
and divine foresight, distinguish his temperate 
idealism from other forms of it, and connect his 
researches with the theistic and spiritualistic 
schools, and with the profoundest instincts of 
humanity.” Orthodox Italian churchmen are 


not afraid to inquire. The Thomists at Rome, 
wrapped in the winding-sheet of the scolastique, 
are described as the only persons remaining 
mute and motionless in the general agitation 
of thought in behalf of truth. “Obstinate de- 
fenders of theocracy and the old rules, they 
continue their implacable but henceforward 
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impotent war against liberty and progress.” 
This is the key-note of the author, who catches 
the torch from the failing hand of M. Saisset, 
whose remarkable words were: —“ In our days, 
there are three grand rallying places of philo- 
sophy in Europe. I trust that before the cen- 
tury closes there will be a fourth in Italy, and 
perhaps a fifth in Spain.” Remarkable words, 
certainly. In the kingdom of Italy a philoso- 
pher is no longer an enemy of Heaven; and in 
Spain, the voices of statesmen are bidding phi- 
losophy welcome to a home, as yet foul with 
the stench of Autos-da-Fé and other judicial 
murders. The most lucrative philosophy for 
Spain to begin to follow is honesty. As soon 
as she pays her bondholders we shall have 
trust in her progress in virtue and all other 
excellent things. 





The Substitution of Similars, the True Princi- 
ple of Reasoning, derived from a Modifica- 
tion of Aristotle's Dictum. By W. Stanley 
Jevons, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 


In this small work—or tract, as Prof. Jevons 
calls it—a methed of simplifying logic is ex- 
plained and exemplified. Adopting Mr. Mill’s 
principle, that in reasoning we proceed from 
rticular instances directly to similar particu- 
ar instances, borrowing from Sir W. Hamilton 
the quantification of the predicate, and carry- 
ing out with some modifications Dr. Boole’s 
idea of reducing logical processes to the form 
of mathematical operations, Prof. Jevons, thinks 
he can dispense with the cumbrous technicali- 
ties of the Aristotelian system, and yet attain 
to a much wider range of results. According 
to that system, the subject of an affirmative 
proposition is declared to be included in or to 
form a part of the predicate. Prof. Jevons is 
not satisfied with so indefinite an assertion, 
but states explicitly what Sir W. Hamilton 
contended is always thought implicitly, and 
limits the predicate so as to make it commensu- 
rate with the subject, and in fact so far identical 
with it that what is true of one holds good of 
the other, and the one may be taken as the 
representative of or substitute for the other. 
Hence he expresses propositions in the form of 
equations, and deals with them to some extent 
as if they were algebraical equations. In such 
a proposition as “ All metals are elements,” it 
is asserted that all the metals are included in 
or form part of the elements, 2. e. that part of 
the elements are identical with all metals, so 
that what is true of all metals is true of a 
certain indefinite part of the elements. “If we 
are asked,” says Prof. Jevons, “to define more 
exactly what part of the elements we are speak- 
ing of, we can only answer Those which are 
metals.” Some idea of his method may be ob- 
tained from the following example :— 
‘* We may now proceed to consider the ordinary 
proposition of the form 


A=AB, 

which asserts the identity of the class A with a 
particular part of the class B, namely, the part 
which has the properties of A. It may seem when 
stated in this way to be a truism, but it is not, 
‘because it really states in the form of an identity 
the inclusion of A in a wider class B. Aristotle 
happened to treat it in the latter aspect only, and 
the extreme incompleteness of his syllogistic system 
is due to this circumstance. It is only by treating 
the proposition as an identity that its relation to 
the other forms of reasoning becomes apparent. 
One of the simplest and by far the most common 
form of argument in which the proposition of the 
above form oceurs is the mood of the syllogism 
known by the name Barbara. As an example, we 
may take the following:— 

(1) Iron is a metal, 

(2) A metal is an element, therefore 

(3) ron is an element. 





The propositions thus expressed in the ordinary 
manner become, in a strictly logical form,— 
(1) Iron= metallic iron, 
(2) Metal=elementary metal. 
Now for metal or metallic in (1) we may substitute 
its equivalent in (2), and we obtain 
(3) Iron=elementary, metal, iron ; 

which in the elliptical expression of ordinary con- 
versation becomes Jron is an element, or Iron is 
some kind of element, the words an or some kind 
being indefinite substitutes for a more exact descrip- 
tion. The form of this mode of inference must be 
stated in symbols, on account of its great importance. 
If we take 

A=iron, 

B=metal, 

C=element, 
the premises are obviously, 

(1) A=AB, 

(2) B=BO, 
and substituting for B in (1) its description in (2), 
we have the conclusion 


which is the symbolic expression of (3).” 

When Prof. Jevons applies his method to 
more complicated cases, it becomes, as he him- 
self allows, “ long and tedious.” To obviate this, 
he has invented what he terms a logical abacus, 
of which he gives a delineation and description, 
and has even contrived an apparatus for work- 
ing it with accuracy and ease, which he says 
“may be considered a machine capable of 
reasoning.” Objections are often made to the 
rules of Aristotelian logic as being too mechani- 
cal: what then is to be said of this? To many 
it will appear a complete reductio ad absurdum. 
Prof. Jevons admits he has not fully worked 
out his system in detail, and acknowledges the 
difficulty of showing that all the forms of the 
old logic and the fundamental rules of reasoning 
are capable of explanation upon his principle, 
which he enunciates as “ the similar treatment 
of similars.” Until he has more completely 
overcome this difficulty, he must not expect to 
supersede Aristotle, or get rid of the diversity 
of views by which, as he says, modern logic is 
encumbered. 

We object to Mr. Jevons’s phrase, substi- 
tution of similars. He allows us this word 
instead of equals, if we like the first better. 
We like neither; the true word is identicals. 





Popular Russian Legends, in a Form adapted 
for Children. By a Moscovian. (Moscow, 
Salaieff Brothers.) 


Tuis work is a valuable contribution to the 
general as well as the juvenile literature of 
Russia, and tempts us once more to regret that 
the picturesque myths of Muscovite tradition 
are scarcely known beyond the bounds of the 
land that gave them birth. In truth, the un- 
familiar language and imperfect civilization of 
the Slavonic races, which have given rise to so 
erroneous an estimate of their actual political 
strength, are not less unkind to them in the 
world of letters. The very names of the Magyar 
poets are unknown to Western Europe. Polish 
learning has fallen with Polish domination. The 
great names of Russian literature,—the rolling 
declamation or sparkling satire of Pushkin,— 
the stirring songs of Lermontoff,—the grand 
historical tapestry, not less splendid because 
unfinished, into which Karamzin wove the 
scattered threads of his country’s annals,—the 
wonderful play of light and shade exhibited by 
the fancy of Gogol,—the marvellous allegories 
of Kriloff, and the trenchant sarcasm of Tur- 
genieff,—are known only to a select few, and 
regarded even by them in much the same light 
as the works of a poet-laureate of Timbuctoo 
or of a professor at the University of Bokhara. 
And, as a natural consequence, the treasures of 
Slavonic tradition—which, deeply interesting 





in themselves, are doubly so from their occa- 
sional striking coincidence with those of other 
European nations—still remain unknown. 

And yet such neglect is very far from being 
merited. Rich stores of thought and priceless 
gems of poetry lie hidden amid these voiceless 
solitudes, awaiting the bold explorer who shall 
venture in search of them. Russia in particular, 
from the romantic character of her early history 
and the boundless variety of national type dis- 
played by her motley population, seems natu- 
rally formed for a treasury of legendary lore. 
In her traditions we observe every gradation of 
primitive thought, from the grisly demonology 
of the half-brutal Tartar up to those graceful 
superstitions of which the incomparable Gogol 
(who was to Russian folk-lore what Peter the 
Great was to Russian civilization) made such 
magnificent use. The earlier myths, such as 
those of Bova Korolevitch and Nikita the In- 
vincible, give us merely a rude picture of exag- 
gerated brute force and courage, of hosts turned 
to flight by the prowess of a single warrior, of 
nations crouching beneath the fiat of one all- 
powerful chief. The legends which group them- 
selves around the mighty figure of Vladimir 
(the real Christianizer of Russia, for the reli- 
gious movement headed by Olga was a pre- 
mature and imperfect one) and around his 
“five men of might” are more vivid in colour- 
ing as well as more poetical in character. Into 
these the supernatural element enters more 
sparingly and with greater judgment; while 
the careless good humour and almost boyish 
vivacity of the famous warriors, the racy sim- 
plicity of their language and the graphic little 
touches of every-day life which appear at inter- 
vals, lend a marvellous vigour and piquancy to 
the whole narrative. Vladimir is, in fact, the 
Russian Charlemagne, his reign constituting 
the heroic age of Muscovite tradition; and the 
myths which relate the exploits of his five cham- 

ions, and more especially those of their great 
eader, Ilia Murometz, are little less numerous, 
and not a whit less entertaining, than the cycle 
of legend embracing the famous “Twelve Peers” 
who surrounded the Carlovingian emperor. As 
these tales, in one form or another, enter largely 
into the education of almost every Russian 
child, such an adaptation of them as the one 
before us is especially desirable; and the hearty 
thanks of the Russian public are due to the 
unknown “ Moscovian” for his or her very 
seasonable labours. 

The first story in the present collection (‘The 
Far-seeing Oleg’) celebrates the exploits of the 
second and most distinguished of the Pagan 
sovereigns of Russia, whose victories over the 
Byzantine Greeks are still commemorated in 
many a rude national song, and the story of 
whose death forms the subject of one of the 
finest of Pushkin’s minor poems. This legend 
is the only specimen in the work before us of 
the rude primitive myths above mentioned, and 
remarkable as almost the only one of those 
myths which ascribes to its hero an intellectual 
rather than a physical pre-eminence. All the 
triumphs of Oleg, from first to last, are won not 
by personal prowess, but by that superior craft 
which earns him his title of “the far-seeing.” 
At the outset, indeed, he appears in true bar- 
baric guise, crying out, while yet an infant in 
the cradle, “in a voice like the roll of thunder,” 

Now clothe me not, my mother, in robe of velvet fold, 
And deck not mine apparel with silver or with gold, 


And let no silken girdle around my waist be tied, 
And place not on my forehead the bonnet richly dyed. 


Clothe me with rings of iron and plates of hardest steel, 
And let my golden tresses the cramping helmet feel, 
And set the mace destroying within my strong right hand, 
And in my wrath resistless I'll march throughout the land, 
But after a time we find him waxing less 


boisterous, “learning many secrets, and setting 
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himself to study strong mayic”—rewarkably 
strong, we should say, to judge by the effects 
which it produces. His first experiment in this 
line is the taking of vast quantities of game and 
fish for the benefit of his less dextrous followers, 
by assuming successively the shape of a lion, 
a hawk, and a pike; but he speedily begins to 
exercise his power on a larger scale. Doubting 
the good faith of the Greek Emperor, he flies 
to Constantinople in the form of a raven, and, 
concealing himself behind the tapestry, over- 
hears the Emperor announcing to his consort 
his intention. of invading Russia. The lady 
ventures to question the prudence of this 
scheme, and is silenced by an argument which 
all ages have alike considered unanswerable. 
“Then rose up the Emperor in wrath, and 
smote her on the right cheek, and then again 
on the left, and threw her upon the floor, and 
then lifted her and flung her on a heap of 
bricks (!), bruising her sorely”—a sample of 
medizval gallantry which tallies perfectly with 
many historical anecdotes of far greater authen- 
ticity. Being thus forewarned of the intended 
invasion, Oleg takes measures to prevent it. In 
the shape of a mouse, he gnaws asunder the 
bow-strings and the shield-thongs; as a grey 
wolf he spreads havoc throughout the imperial 
stable; then, resuming his own form, “he 
brake the deadly arrows, and bent the barrels 
of the long guns, and marred all the powder 
that was in the casks.” Then, flying back to 
Kiev, he assembles his host, falls suddenly upon 
the disarmed Greeks, and routs them utterly, 
“ so that a sharp sabre was sold for five roubles, 
a long gun for six, and a good horse for seven.” 
This is evidently a poetical version of Oleg’s 


successful expedition against Constantinople, | 


on one of the gates of which he fixed his shield, 
as a sign of conquest; but the mention of 
“ powder” places the date of the poem at least 
as late as the fourteenth century, and in all 
robability much later, the use of gunpowder 
erate unknown in Russia fora considerable 
time subsequent to its discovery in 1300. The 
close of the story leaves Oleg in the fullness of 
his triumph, without any reference to his sub- 
sequent tragical end. 
The legend of Ilia Murometz, which comes 


next in the series, is a universal favourite in | 


Russia, and has furnished material for numer- 
ous native commentators, who have deduced 


from it a host of allegorical meanings of very | 


varied character. Ilia is. the son of the “ sta- 
rosta,” or bailiff, of the village of Karacharovo, 
and, having been born a cripple, has lain help- 
less for thirty years, stirring neither hand nor 
foot. One day, while sitting at the door of his 
father’s cottage, he is accosted by three beggars 
(identified, in the oldest versions of the story, 
with Our Lord and the apostles Peter and 
Paul), who bid him rise and give them drink. 
The crippled hero, feeling himself suddenly in- 
spired with preternatural strength, brings up 
with ease the largest cask in the cellar, and 
lays it at their feet; whereupon his guests, 
pronouncing such strength too great for a mere 


man, diminish it by one-half, and depart. (The | 


resemblance of this part of the story to the 
healing of the cripple at the Temple gate by 
the apostles Peter and John (Acts iii.), though 
fortuitous, is sufficiently remarkable.) Ilia arms 
himself for a journey to Kiev, in order to join 
the army of Vladimir; and on the way thither 
performs various feats of arms, such as routing 
singly an entire pagan host, and frightening a 
band of robbers into submission by sending his 


arrow through the thickest oak in the forest. | 


His crowning exploit is the overthrow of the 
Nightingale Brigand, a famous robber, gifted 
with the power of whistling, hissing, and roar- 


ing all in one breath, and whose ravages had, 


laid waste the whole district for thirty years 
past. Ilia carries him prisoner to Kiev, and is 
rewarded with a seat at the royal table, and 
the leadership of the valiant brotherhood with 
which his name is thenceforth indissolubly con- 
nected. Some interpret this legend into an 
allegorical representation of the struggle of 
human labour against the destroying powers 
of Nature, the diseases which haunt the un- 
cleared forest-land being personified in the 
lurking robbers, scared away by the striking 
down of the trees which sheltered them, and 
the whistling, roaring hurricane in the many- 
voiced Brigand. Others attribute to it a reli- 
gious rather than a material significance, as 
typifying the strengthening of human weakness 
by the power of Divine grace; but its real 
meaning is still, and probably always will be, 
a vecata queestio. 

The remaining stories recount the exploits 
of the four minor paladins, Kolivan Ivanovitch, 
Samson Vasilievitch, Dobrinya Nikititch, and 
Alexey Popovitch—exploits consisting chiefly 
of daring expeditions against the unbelievers 
of the south, or of desperate single combats 
with Pagan giants and ferociousrobbers. Spirited 
as the narrative invariably is, its interest is 
immeasurably enhanced by the constant mani- 
| festation in these primeval champions, of the 
| very qualities which characterize the ordinary 
| Russian of the present day. The rough good- 
| nature and frank hospitality of the Mujik, his 

ever-ready native cunning, and unending flow 
of quaint metaphorical “ chaff,’ appear in every 
| feature on the dusty canvas of these strange 
} old traditional paintings. The answer of 
| Alexey Popovitch to the Tartar braggart, 
“ Boast not when going to the feast, but rather 
| when coming from it!” (a close imitation, by 
| the by, of Ahab’s reply to the threat of Ben- 
hadad) is intensely national ; and so, too, is the 
| still more galling apologue with which Ilia 
| Murometz silences his Pagan adversary when 
| vaunting his powers of gormandizing: “ My 
| father had a cow that ate and drank a great 
| deal, and the end was—she burst!” an allegory 
sufficiently pointed to goad the “big heathen” 
i It must be confessed that 





| into instant battle. 
| the kings and heroes of the “ brave days of old” 
wasted very little time in politeness, to judge 
by the scene in which Ilia Murometz announces 
to Prince Vladimir the capture of the Nightin- 
gale Brigand ; when the monarch, doubting the 
possibility of such a feat, tells Ilia that he 
must be drunk, and the latter, not to be be- 
hindhand in this race of compliments, coolly 
| calls his Majesty a fool, and bids him “ go and 
see for himself!” 

Equally Russian, though not without a paral- 
lel in Western literature, is the stratagem by 
which Alexey Popovitch overcomes Tugarin 
the Tartar. “ When they were met to fight, 
then cried Alexey, ‘ Ha, Tugarin, thou wert for 
fighting me man to man, and lo! behind thee 
stand champions without number, all against 
me, Alexey Popovitch!’ Tugarin turned his 
head to look—thereupon Alexey sprang upon 
him, and cut his head off.” Curiously enough, 
precisely the same story is told of an English 
traveller in the old days of highway robbery, 
who, being stopped on the road, replied to his 
assailant, “If you were alone, I would make a 
fight of it, but as there are two of you, I sup- 
pose I must give in.” The highwayman, knowing 
himself to be alone, looked round in astonish- 
ment, and was instantly shot dead by his crafty 
adversary. : 

We cannot help thinking that the present 
work, entertaining as it is, would have been 
greatly improved by a few illustrations, for 
which the stirring events described would have 
furnished abundant material. Engravings are 





always an important element in any book in- 
tended for children, who, whether they read it 
or not, will always “look over the pictures” 
with thorough enjoyment, as fresh and. un- 
diminished the twentieth time as the first. 
However, even without the aid of illustration, 
these old stories in a new form are well worth 
reading, and will doubtless be appreciated as 
they deserve by the little folks of Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. 











NEW POETRY. 


Poems, Dramatic and Lyrical. By Edward 
Ledwich Mitford. (Provost & Co.) 
A little invention, a good and copious vocabu- 
lary, and a hearty appreciation of the master- 
pieces of human effort, fit Mr. Mitford, so far 
as such things can, for the task of writing 
poetry. But other and more indispensable gifts 
are wanting. He shows neither dramatic nor 
lyrical power, and has not even the knack of 
measuring his verses into equal lengths. Not 
only are his lines, accordingly, wanting in music,. 
they are so uneven they give the reader a feel- 
ing like that of riding on a rough road in a cart 
without springs. ‘Prince Edward,’ the first 
of the contents of the volume, is an historical 
play in four acts. Its story has moderate in- 
terest, but is clumsily narrated. The characters 
hold long and tedious conversations at the 
moment when their action should be quickest. 
They explain their motives and record their 
observations in most prolix style. What little 
power the work exhibits is purely narrative. 
In method and manner Mr. Mitford has fol- 
lowed the historical plays of Shakspeare. ‘Love 
and Hate’ is a rhapsody, written in imitation 
of ‘Paradise Lost. It has a certain under- 
lying element of strength, but is extravagant 
to the- point of burlesque. Principal among 
the dramatis persone are Chryses, Christian 
Prince of Antioch, Sylviola, the Wood Spirit, 
Satan, and Azrael, the Angel of Death. Satan’s 
description of his fall is a remarkable piece of 
inflated writing, in which the repetition, so im- 
pressive in the Hebrew poet, is used until it 
becomes wearisome. A few lines will show the 
nature of this poem, and the calibre of Mr. 
Mitford's verse :— 
Day after day I fell ; 
And each moment held a madding horror 
Summ'd up,—in a long age of suffering. 
But worse—worse came! when shuddering I clove 
With skin exacerbate and breathless lung, 
All agonis’d, the burning lake of Hell! 
My shiv’ring form piercing the liquid fire, 
p, deep, to its unfathomable depths, 
So deep, that years seem’d to have pass’d and gone, 
Ere my oppress’d and suffocated frame 
Regain’d the upper air. Can words describe 
What agonies unspeakable I bore 
In that incandescent abyss? My brain 
Seeth’d in my charred skull; boiling marrow 
Scalded my aching bones; my vitals wreath’d 
With fervent flame; my whole of sentient being. 
With magnified capacity for pain, 
All burning with intolerable fire, 
Yet undestroyed, 
’Twas then the glorious panoply of wings 
That shone around me—innocent—was lost, 
And burnt up in that ocean of fierce fire, 
Scorch’d to the bone and sinew: yet too soon: 
Replaced by these filthy batty vanes, 
That wrap me coldly round, and darkly serve 
To waft me through the regions of the damn’d.. 
Some of the stage directions are marvellous. 
Here is one: “ A crash of thunder: the light- 
ning falls and hurls him from his throne; and 
the scene closes amid awful reverberations, 
mingled with the terrific shrieks of the legions 
of fiends dying away into silence.” The shorter 
poems are tame and commonplace. 





Belinda; or, the Watf of Love. (Pitman.) 
Ir is difficult to imagine to what class of 
readers ‘Belinda’ is addressed. It is a silly 
description in doggrel of a misunderstanding 
between husband and wife. The first two lines 
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of the poem give a fair sample of the writer's 
deficiencies— 

Hail! gentle woman, gem of wedded life! 

Man owns thy power when he takes a wife. 
What the author lacks in style, however, he 
has endeavoured to make up for by vulgarity. 
That he has not had the boldness to put his 
name on the title-page, is the only mark of 
good sense to be found in his book. 





Palm Leawes. A Translation from the German 
of Paul Gerok. By J. E. A. Brown. (Strahan 
& Co. 
WE pm a debt of gratitude to Mr. Brown for 
having given those of us who do not know 
German an opportunity of reading his English 
rendering of Paul Gerok’s poems. The book 
before us is aptly called ‘Palm Leaves,’ and 
under the shade of their cluster we may enjoy 
sweet moments of meditation with the author 
while reading the thoughts suggested by the 
* Holy Words’ and ‘ Holy Times’ of the Bible, 
or while contemplating with him its ‘Holy 
Mountains’ and ‘ Holy Waters,’ and the scenes 
of which they have been the silent witnesses. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Sir Thomas Branston. By William Gilbert. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Wuen we last met with Mr. Gilbert, on the 
publication of his ‘Lucrezia Borgia, we had 
occasion to treat him with some severity. This 
time we have a much pleasanter duty. We may 
begin by thanking him for an extremely inter- 
esting novel,—one that is not without faults, 
indeed, nor incapable of great improvement, 
but still readable, and engrossing during almost 
the whole of its course. It falls off towards the 
end in a way which makes us suspect that 
Mr. Gilbert has either lost the thread, or has 
found some difficulty in carrying out his first 
intentions. Nor does he quite satisfy us with 
the reason given for the sudden change in the 
heroine’s nature. That change is too complete, 
and much that follows it is too much at 
variance with what had gone before to be left 
with such a slender explanation. Mr. Gilbert 
would have us believe that an attack of typhus 
fever, which was certainly severe enough to 
bring his heroine to the very brink of the grave, 
could entirely expunge the soul which was in 
her,—could transform her at a stroke from a 
loving, devoted, grateful, exemplary girl into a 
heartless fiend, caring for no one and for nothing 
save her own comfort, living a life of dissimu- 
lation, capable of every crime, and even taking 
a gratuitous delight in poisoning her own chil- 
dren. We confess that this is too much for us. 
A couple of hints thrown out by Mr. Gilbert 
had led us to suppose that revenge for the 
murder of her father was at the bottom of the 
heroine’s actions. But this motive is abandoned. 
Tt is true that the effect of all the latter part of 
the story is to visit the murder of the heroine’s 
father on the man whom she marries. Yet 
as it never appears that she knew her true 
parentage, or that she had any definite object 
in tormenting her husband, we are to suppose 
that while she seemed to be labouring under 
the results of a terrible illness she was really 
an instrument in the hands of Fate. This 
solution is almost more unsatisfactory than the 
other. 

The baronet who gives his name to the story 
is the husband who is thus tormented. We 
hear of his crime in the first chapter. Good 
Mrs. Watson is going up to London to see her 
daughter, and the man who drives her to the 
station tells her of the cruelty shown by Sir 
Thomas, when he was captain of an East India- 
man, to a poor sailor named Lucking. After 





this sailor had been forced to work when he 
was ill, rope’s-ended if he could not do his 
work, and flogged as a crowning satisfaction to 
his superiors, he fell overboard one day, and 
the captain let him drown within a short dis- 
tance of the ship, not making the least effort to 
save him. “Downright murder,” exclaims Mrs. 
Watson; and the reader will agree with her. 
However, we do not think much more about 
= Lucking’s history when Mrs. Watson, on 

er way to her daughter’s house, picks up a 
poor girl in the streets, takes her home and 
provides for her. This girl is named Minnie 
Gubbins: she has been cast adrift by her father 
on her mother’s death, knows nothing about 
religion, has not been educated in any way, 
but has never stolen. Minnie turns out a sharp, 
quick girl, loves Mrs. Watson with all her 
heart, and serves her faithfully, Then comes 
the typhus fever. Minnie rises from her sick 
bed caring for nothing; she has lost all gratitude 
to Mrs. Watson, and soon after she runs away 
with a disreputable companion. Sir Thomas 
Branston in the meanwhile has become a widow- 
er; and some time after this he is very much 
struck by the beauty of a lady’s-maid at a friend’s 
house, in whom we recognize Minnie. Minnie 
had seen Sir Thomas Branston once before, and 
the first time she set eyes on him she grew pale 
as marble, her hand trembled violently, and 
after struggling convulsively she burst into a 
violent flood of tears. This was before the attack 
of typhus. The second time she sees him an 
expression sweeps over her face like lightning. 
Quick as that is, however, it is outstripped by 
the rapidity with which love springs up in his 
breast. In a very short time Minnie quits service, 
is married to Sir Thomas Branston, and goes to 
live in Paris. Two children are born to them, 
but the elder child has strange attacks of illness, 
and is taken away from home for a time to be 
boarded in the country, while the younger child 
dies of a somewhat similar attack. It is after 
this that the Baronet, coming in suddenly, finds 
his wife on the point of pouring laudanum down 
the throat of the elder child, and that her whole 
character is revealed to him. They part; and the 
remainder of her history is taken up with shifts 
and starts and ever-growing degradation. Inqui- 
ries made by Sir Thomas lead to the discovery 
that Minnie was the daughter of the sailor 
Lucking, and the baronet is so terribly affected 
by the thought that his marriage has been the 
result of some “ occult influence,” and that the 
murder of one of his children by its mother has 
been part of his punishment, as to lose all health 
and strength, to languish miserably for a time, 
and to die leaving his most cherished wish 
unfulfilled. 

This brief sketch of Mr. Gilbert’s plot does 
not do justice to the multiplicity of detail into 
which he enters. He works out every branch so 
fully, and describes all his characters with such 
minuteness, as to make the task of analysis 
rather difficult. There is a matter-of-fact tone 
about the whole story which contrasts strongly 
with the general style of modern novelists. We 
have not only the relations between Minnie and 
Mrs. Watson brought fully before us, but we 
have the history of Mrs. Watson’s courtship 
by the parish clerk, who drives her to the 
station when she is going to London to see her 
daughter, and, on the way to her daughter’s 
house, to pick up Minnie. Again, while Minnie 
is living with Mrs. Watson, both the vicar of 
the parish and the parish doctor are let into 
the secret, the incomplete secret, of Minnie’s | 
parentage, and are bound over to keep it a| 
mystery. If the fact that Minnie was picked 
up by Mrs. Watson, after being turned out of 
house and home by her own father, had any 
direct bearing on the central action, we could l 





understand this stress being laid upon it. But 
after all ee very different comes to be 
the true hinge of the plot. Mr. Gilbert’s treat- 
ment of such immaterial details gives his novels 
an air of fidelity, but is apt to mar the leading 
interest, and to sacrifice’ the due relation of 
parts to the whole. We question, too, if it does 
not lead him into occasional oversight. In this 
story he has not explained Minnie’s emotion 
when she first saw Sir Thomas Branston, or the 
rapid glance which flitted across her face on 
their second meeting. We do not know if all 
this is to be attributed to fate, or to that 
“ occult influence” which had such an effect on 
the baronet. Yet if this were so, we should not 
have expected to meet with any such symptoms 
before the fatal attack of typhus fever which 
produced the change in Minnie’s nature. With 
regard to the change, too, there is one feature 
in it which strikes us as peculiarly unsatis- 
factory. Mr. Gilbert has been so careful in 
depicting the gradual growth of his heroine 
from a wild street girl, ignorant of all that is 
good and useful, swearing and talking slang by 
nature, into a faithful, devoted servant of Mrs. 
Watson’s and assistant in her school, that we 
are surprised to find the sudden change, which 
in time brings about a relapse, is in itself a 
development. Towards the end of the story 
Minnie is again thrown on the streets, again 
she swears and talks slang as she did in her 
childhood, though she has lost the honesty 
which impressed Mrs. Watson so favourably. 
But after she has run away from Mrs. Watson’s 
and has been living a wild gipsy life for a little 
time, she rises all at once into a perfect lady. 
She cannot speak French, indeed, or dance, 
but she writes a beautiful hand, she has abun- 
dance of taste, she commits no faults in man- 
ners ; and though at times she drinks to excess, 
she is able to conceal it from her husband. Mr. 
Gilbert does not make too much of Sir Thomas 
Branston’s infatuation, but he does of the 
blindness which attends it. 

With the discovery that Minnie was married 
before she met Sir Thomas, the real interest of 
the story begins to languish. We then enter 
upon a new phase in which we have little 
concern; and though one scene after this has 
considerable power, we do not care to trace 
Minnie’s career to its natural ending. A radical 
fault and an unsatisfactory conclusion detract 
from the merits of Mr. Gilbert’s novel; but if 
our readers can excuse these two failings, they 
will find much to interest them in ‘Sir Thomas 
Branston.’ 





Véronique: a Romance. By Florence Marryat 
(Mrs. Ross Church). 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
Mrs. Church, like some other distinguished in- 
dividuals in the literary world, has a bone to 
pick with that reckless class of men which has 
been styled a chorus of indolent reviewers. 
The Preface of ‘ Véronique, addressed “ to the 
novel-reading public,” is terribly hard upon 
“what, in this age, we term criticism”; and 
the public, the “true critics,” are constituted 
by Mrs. Church her final judges of appeal— 
“ the only critics whose opinions make or mar”! 
No doubt a calm reliance on the verdict of the 
open world is reasonable enough in a general 
way, and the professional reviewer, a fallible 
man (or woman) like the author, may mistake 
the course of public opinion, just as the author 
herself may fail to hit the inner mark or bull’s- 
eye of the public taste. But it is rather amusing 
to see the fair author erecting herself in 
virtuous indignation, and vowing that she will 
not flourish “by pandering to a false taste for 
falser art” ! To what false taste and what falser 
art does she allude? We. can only seek an 
answer in the context. “He” (the true crafts- 
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man) “has no right, in fact, to deny the instinct 
which is in him, and will make itself heard ;” 
and the reprobated denial of instinct consists 
in painting “life one clash of marriage bells.” 
We should like to see the critic of the present 
day who advised a novelist to paint life as a 
“clash of marriage bells.” He would be an 
interesting person to know; and the editor 
who employed him would be more than inter- 
esting—he would be a startling specimen of 
nature’s eccentricities, worthy to be caught in 
a net, and impaled and ticketed in a collection 
of the most uncommon and sleepy-looking 
moths. The time has gone by, for the present, 
at any rate, when one happy marriage can be 
accepted as the necessary and sufficient climax 
of a novel (we suppose that is what Mrs. Church 
means); but the critics, squeamish, absurd 
people, will sometimes object to a double cli- 
max, which gives two living bridegrooms to one 
bride, or two living brides to one bridegroom. 
The latter is the particular form of matrimonial 
bliss selected by the author of ‘ Véronique, — 
at least it is so in effect, though somewhat dis- 

ised by the first marriage appearing to have 

en illegally contracted. We might, perhaps, 
forgive an indelicacy so modestly veiled but 
for the concluding scene of the book (the tale 
carried out “to its legitimate conclusion”), 
where the first wife, an innocent and lovely 
creature, of no connexions in particular, inge- 
niously contrives to remain on board a sinking 
ship, in order to clasp, in the moment of death, 
the hand of her vile betrayer, while the second 
wife, a disagreeable person of rank, eseapes in 
the boats. It is impossible to believe that such 
a scene could be pleasant to any reader, unless 
worked up to a melancholy grandeur by poetic 
or dramatic art. But Mrs. Church, with a 
curious mixture of pride and simplicity, aspires 
openly to the honours of a “sensation” novel- 
ist, without possessing the qualifications by 
which the perishable laurels of sensation novel- 
ists are earned. If we wished to deal with her 
seriously and severely, we should pronounce 
her to be an apologist of the basest falsehood 
of man towards woman, so long as the woman 
is beautiful and excellent (good reason, indeed, 
for deceiving her by a pretended marriage, and 
then casting her off!) and the man, however 
stupid and unamiable, distinguished by hand- 
some eyes and a fashionable contempt for every- 
thing under the sun. But it is probable that 
the author does not really mean all this, and 
that the clue to her apparent admiration for a 
contemptible hero is the dangerous notion (see 
vol. iii. p. 287) that there are some persons so 
perversely constituted as to require the reaction 
of repentance consequent on a great crime 
before they can ever become decent members 
of society. It is painful to think what will 
happen if the author extends her views in this 
respect to her own sex, including the class of 
female domestic servants. If her practice is at 
all consistent with her theory, we shall hear 
some day that the under-nursemaid Polly, after 
smothering the baby, pawning the silver pap- 
boat, and wearing her mistress’s best bonnet, 
has undergone an impressive conversion, and 
been transformed into Mrs. Maria, the much- 
trusted commander-in-chief of Mrs. Ross 
Church’s nursery establishment. 





Agnes Wentworth. By E. Foxton. (Triibner 


& Co.) 
A pleasant little story, simple and pure, with 
no affectation and free from sensationalism. 
The heroine, a little girl of thirteen at the open- 
ing of the story, comes into contact with a young 
artist, a friend of her brother, the lover of her 
sister, a fashionable New York belle, whilst he 
is taken ill at her father’s house. The elder 





sister rejects the artist, who departs for Italy 
to study, and after a stay of some years returns 
to find his countrymen engaged in a civil war. 
His former friend, Walter Wentworth, has been 
killed, and Agnes has grown into a woman. 
A love-scene occurs between the artist and the 
heroine, after which the former exchanges his 
brush for a sword, and joins the army on the 
Potomac. Here he is dangerously wounded, 
whereupon Agnes immediately starts from Bos- 
ton, finds the hospital in which he is lying, and 
nurses him until he is well. In some places the 
interest in the story drags, from the length of 
the dialogue ; in fact, the chief fault lies in there 
being too much talk and too little action. In 
other respects the book is readable enough, and 
gives promise of better things. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The New Bankruptcy Act, 1869, together with the 
Act for the Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt. 
A Handy-Book ofthe Provisions of the above Act. 
By T. T. Weightman. (Routledge & Sons.) 


WitH the exception of a few remarks of Mr. 
Weightman’s own, and of an arrangement which 
is more systematic than that of the Acts in ques- 
tion, the reader will not find much in this book to 
make him prefer Messrs. Routledge to the Queen’s 
Printers. By a Legal Handy-Book we understand 
a clear and simple sketch which ordinary minds 
will be able to appreciate. The first requirement 
of such a sketch is that it should be couched in the 
writer's own language. Mr. Weightman has un- 
fortunately confined himself almost exclusively to 
the words of the Act of Parliament. When he does 
not actually quote he uses legal phrases, and he 
seems to assume that all his readers will be as 
familiar with law terms as his own professional 
training has made him. Thus he talks vaguely of 
‘* grant fraudulent under the statutes of Elizabeth,” 
as if every mercantile man had the Acts passed 
during that reign at his fingers’ ends. He says too 
that an unpaid balance at the end of three years 
is ‘to take the form of a judgment-debt, and to 
be similarly enforced.” How is a judgment-debt 
enforced ? would be the natural question put by a 
layman. Again, we are told that the definition of 
debts provable in bankruptcy does not include 
‘demands in the nature of unliquidated damages 
arising otherwise than by reason of a contract or 
promise.” This is, no doubt, very clear to lawyers, 
but it will hardly convey much knowledge to the 
general public. We do not think Mr. Weightman 
could have been expected to give an intelligible 
view of the section as to goods ‘‘ within the order 
or disposition of the bankrupt,” as those words 
have puzzled generations of judges. But his allu- 
sion to the controversy that has arisen out of 
Bills of Sale is too cursory. It is true that the 
completeness with which the Acts themselves are 
given has made it impossible for Mr. Weightman 
to add much fresh matter without unduly increasing 
the size of his volume, and so far he has a good 
excuse for any shortcomings. 


The Theory of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, 
together with the Elements of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry. By W. 8S. Read, M.A. (Bell & 
Daldy.) 

THE author, head master on board the Worcester, 

handles his subject like a practised teacher. Some 

of our readers are not aware that navigation is all 
mathematics; the sails and rigging, and all their 
management, belong to seamanship. 


Trilinear Co-ordinates; and other Methods of 
Modern Analytical Geometry of two Dimensions. 
By the Rev. W. Allen Whitworth. (Bell & 
Daldy.) 

Prof. Whitworth, of Queen’s College, Liverpool, 

here appears as the writer of a sound work on a 

high form of algebraic geometry, which is a better 

character than that of a serious opponent of Mr. 

James Smith, the circle-squarer. Trilinear co-ordi- 

nates are the starting-points, and determinants the 

instruments. 





Large Game Shooting in Thibet and the North-West, 
By Alexander A. A. Kinloch. Illustrated by 
Photographs. (Harrison.) 

THE text of this book describes the shooting. 

grounds and game of North-west India; it is ser- 

viceable to shooters. Its illustrations consist of 
photographs, of moderately good quality, from 
stuffed heads of such wild creatures as it was the. 
pleasure of the author to slay, if he did not eat. 
them. Beyond details of amateur butchering with 
rifles, practised upon wild and timid creatures, 
there is not a particle of human interest in these 
pages. The author tells us, for example, “A black 
buck affords a beautiful target, the angles where 
the black and white join behind the shoulder, bein; 

the point to aim at.” His text is composed of suc 

statements, not of adventures and hearty sporting, 


but of declarations of how many “hits” he got. 


with one rifle, how many animals perished before: 
that redoubtable weapon, which seems to be the. 
better half of Mr. Kinloch, 


Sketch of Thermodynamics. By P. G. Tait, M.A. 
(Edinburgh, Edmonston & Douglas.) 


THE thermodynamic theory is, that heat, or at least. 


the active form evidenced by the thermometer, is 
motion, and can be treated by the laws of mechanics.. 
Much advance has been made in explaining pheno- 
mena by this theory, and Prof. Tait has given an 
account of it which has no more of mathematics 
than the subject imperatively demands. Neverthe- 
less, the calculus required, though not extensive im 
symbolic printing, will try the beginner's force, at 
least towards the end of the book. We recommend 
the treatise to all students of heat, as the only one: 
devoted to its point, and the work of a very able 
writer. 


Natural Philosophy, in Easy Lessons. By Johm 
Tyndall. (Cassell & Co.) 

THE mechanism of solids, fluids and gases, with 

sound, heat and light. The explanations are clear 

and generally sound, 


The Butterfly Chase. Translated from the French- 
of J. P. Stahl. With 24 Illustrations by Lorenz. 
Frolich. (Seeley, Jackson & Halliday.) 

TuIs is a child’s book, and amply illustrated with 
pretty, if not very elaborate, designs by a popular 
artist. It describes the adventures of a little pair 
who start in pursuit of butterflies. We disapprove 
of the practice of slaying butterflies, except for 
strictly scientific purposes; accordingly, we rejoice 
to observe that the “moral ” of this text is ‘don’t 
catch them.” Hoping our: young friends will read’ 
this text and profit by its implied counsel, we- 
present it to them with assurances that they will) 
enjoy its illustrations. The book is very tastefully 
got up. 

Sketches of the Sea Side and the Country. By Phiz. 
(Ward, Lock & Tyler.) 

TueRE is nothing very novel or brilliant in this: 
series of rough sketches, which illustrate certain. 
acts and humours of holiday-seeking folks. The. 
personages, male and female, young and old, who. 
appear in these pages are essentially commonplace, 
if not dull. The drawings are cleverly prepared,. 
but far inferior to those of John Leech, when 
working out the veins of character which supply 
subjects to the present draughtsman. Nevertheless, 
this publication wil? hardly fail to please a large 
class of persons for whom it was designed. 


Letters Sent Home. France and the Fiench. By 

William Morris. (Dean & Son.) 
Mr. Morris, in this book, gives a very lively ac- 
count of his travels in France, or rather to Paris 
and its neighbourhood, to which he went during 
the late Exhibition. This appears to have been 
his first visit to ‘‘ foreign parts,” and he describes 
what he saw and how he felt with a vivacity and 
good sense which make the little history one of 
the freshest and most readable of works in its order. 
The text is so thoroughly ‘‘ English,” and yet so 
free from insular prejudices, that we heartily com- 
mend it to all classes of readers. The writer’s intel- 
ligence and spirit have enabled him to work in a 
fashion which, more than any like production, 
recalls to us an old-fashioned and vivid book of 
travels, 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


Or the many signs that publishers regard the 
Children’s season with growing disfavour, and are 
disposed to set aside the trade-usage which has for 
years caused them to regard the Christmas holidays 
as the appropriate time for the publication of works 
for the nursery and play-room, not the least remark- 
able is the imposing fleet of highly-ornamented 
craft which Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin have 
launched simultaneously on the wide waters of 
literature, to bear up against stiff gales of adverse 
judgment, or to sail onwards before a steady wind 
of critical approbation. Regarding the matter 
through the glasses of sentiment, we should not see 
without regret the termination of an arrangement 
which for a long period has covered our table with 
gaudy covers and bright pictures, and imparted 
a festive air to book-stalls on every approach of 
Christmas. But though it does well to make a profit 
out of life’s poetry, commerce cannot be asked to 
subordinate its substantial interests to sentimental 
considerations. No one can deny to publishers the 
right to issue their products at whatever times 
seem most likely to further fhe main purpose of 
literary trade ; and if the merchants, to whose enter- 
prise we are indebted for this batch of clever 
volumes, have come to the conclusion that such 
books will sell more briskly in September and 
October than in December and January, they are 
clearly acting within the limits of their privileges 
when they put their judgment to the test of 
practice. 

Were they books of any other kind we should be 
justified in questioning the prudence of the pub- 
lishers who offer to the public so many new works on 
the same day, and in hinting that their procedure, 
if it were universally imitated by their competitors 
in trade, would speedily result in a ruinously-exces- 
sive supply of wares for which there was only a 
limited demand. But it is no easy thing to glut the 
children’s book market, which can readily dispose 
of bulks of stock for which no other department of 
literary manufacture could find customers. Unlike 
books of graver sorts, and books no less trivial 
though produced for the amusement of less trivial 
readers, a tale for children is almost as freely 
bought as it is widely circulated. Through the 
operation of the circulating libraries, which chiefly 
concern themselves with the distribution of litera- 
ture for adults, it happens that the actual sale of 
new books of the highest aim and character appears 
insignificant when compared against the number 
of their readers. Histories, biographies, books of 
travel, that succeed in making their producers 
widely and honourably known, not seldom fail to 
do more than cover the expenses of their production. 
Of the novel that has a hundred thousand readers 
within twelve months of its publication, less than 
a thousand copies may be sold. As a rule, no one 
buys a book of belles lettres, produced for grown-up 
readers, until its quality has been tested in the 
circulating libraries. But the case is otherwise with 
volumes manufactured for the diversion of children, 
which are usually bought for presentation, and only 
in a very insignificant proportion of cases are trans- 
mitted to their juvenile readers by institutions for 
lending books. Of acceptable gifts for children there 
are none so cheap, convenient and unobjectionable 
as play-books, that can be bought for a few shillings 
and conveyed by their purchasers without trouble, 
and that never fail to effect the chief ends for which 
presents are made to boys and girls. The universal- 
ity and greatness of the demand for them may be 
inferred from their omnipresence on book-stalls and 
the counters of provincial booksellers. In these days, 
when every child of decent parentage is taught to 
read, and all children are encouraged to read such 
books as ‘‘the trade” provides for their diversion 
and edification, it is no exaggeration to say that 
for every child in fairly prosperous circumstances 
two play-books are annually purchased. Hence, if 
the reader will trouble himself to calculate the 
number of English-speaking children in the United 
Kingdom and its dependencies whose ways are 
remote from the abodes of indigence or straitened 
means, he may readily estimate for how many 
millions of such works there is an annual sale. Nor 
is the prodigiousness of the present demand the only 





fact which renders the children’s market an alluring 
field of operations to the enterprising publisher. No 
activity on the part of the producers for this market 
is ever likely to result in such an accumulation of 
printed material as would tend to diminish the remu- 
nerationsof their industry. If boys and girls were no 
less careful keepers than they are greedy devourers 
of play-books, one could foresee a time when there 
would be no need to manufacture stories for them 
at the present rate. But, fortunately for the dealers 
in juvenile literature, children are such destructive 
users of books that the printed material, put toge- 
ther for their benefit, soon perishes under their 
hands. Now and then, a careful girl preserves her 
library of story-books on a shelf in her bed-room, 
and arrives at years of discretion with an almost 
perfect collection of all the volumes ever bestowed 
upon her. But such a saving damsel is so rare an 
instance of virtue that her conduct need not enter 
into a general view of the natures and ways of 
little people. The ordinary fate of a child’s book, 
—preseuted, let us say, on Christmas Eve, by an 
affectionate aunt or gushing godmother,—may be 
thus stated. For a month, it holds a high place in 
its possessor’s esteem ; for three months it endures 
a good deal of hard treatment at the hands and 
heels of its proprietor’s brothers and sisters; at the 
end of its sixth month of life in a happy family, it 
is found with a broken back and labouring under 
divers maladies which require that it should be 
sent to the hospital for treatment by the family 
book-doctor, whose curative measures prove so dis- 
figuring that it never regains its original position 
in social regard; whence it comes to pass that on 
the close of a year—or at most after a lapse of two 
years—it is consigned, together with other battered 
and dilapidated volumes, to the “ give-away box,” 
from which it sooner or later passes into the pos- 
session of the washerwoman’s six children, or some 
other obscure and unrefined young persons, who 
are dependent for intellectual recreation on the 
munificence of ‘‘ the young ladies and gentlemen,” 
and who give the concluding strokes to its demo- 
lition. A manufacture, which the mischievous pro- 
pensities of the young and the kindly affections of 
the adults of our prosperous class combine to sus- 
tain, is not likely to suffer from depression for any 
great length of time. 

It is not often that the critic has to speak with 
unqualified disapproval of a book for the play-room; 
and of the several volumes sent to us by Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, there is not one that we are 
altogether unable to commend. The Magic of Kind- 
ness ; or, the Wondrous Story of the Good Huan, by 
the Brothers Mayhew, with illustrations by Walter 
Crane, is in places so much above the compre- 
hension of ordinary children, even in these days of 
premature learning, that some of them will pro- 
bably rub their eyes in mingled dismay and curi- 
osity on being assured that ‘‘feeling, physiologically 
regarded, is merely the necessary antecedent to 
action,—bodily movement being but the reflex 
result which is instinctively consequent upon the 
stimulus of some sensory nerve.” But though the 
authors encumber their ingenious and very imagi- 
native tale with much that will be scarcely intelli- 
gible to those whom they address, they are to be 
commended for the design and general treatment 
of the narrative, in which they show how kindness 
has in all ages been a grand force in the life of our 
race, having brought civilization to the savage, 
diffused Christianity in Pagan lands, liberated slaves 
from their fetters, and conquered the brutalizing 
passions of mankind.—Passing from sound philo- 
sophy to clever nonsense, we come to King Gab’s 
Story-Bag, and the Wonderful Stories it contained, 
by the adroit writer whose nom de plume is 
‘* Heraclitus Greg,” and whose most widely-known 
novel is ‘In Vain!’ Not born to the crown and 
sceptre, King Gab commences the battle of life in 
lowly circumstances, from which he raises himself 
to riches and royal degree by a fascinating power 
of speech that renders him popular wherever he 
goes. On his death-bed, the humorous and loqua- 
cious monarch assigns to his son Fibs the bag from 
which the stories of the present collection are taken. 
—Disdaining prose in his Hours of Sunshine, with 
illustrations by Oscar Pletsch, printed in colours, 
Mr. Matthias Barr gives us a goodly budget of 





verses in the old familiar ‘ Bah! bah ! black sheep !* 
style. The volume is not the strongest or most 
successful thing out ; but it is well illustrated and 
harmless.—For The Rare Romance of Reynard the 
Fox, the Crafty Courtier ; together with the Shifts 
of his Son Reynardine, in Words of One Syllable, 
with coloured illustrations, much praise and many 
thanks are due to Mr. Samuel Phillips Day, who, 
with no ordinary skill and judgment, has produced 
a version, in one-syllable words, of “ the rude but. 
quaint apologue,” of which he remarks in his pre- 
face, ‘‘ Few books have had a wider circulation, or 
have been translated into so many languages, The 
first English version was produced by the celebrated 
Caxton in 1481, in the twenty-first year of the reign 
of Edward the Fourth, and is still one of the great- 
est curiosities left by our earliest typographer. It 
was made, some say, from the old Dutch ‘ rt 
die Vos,’ which was printed by Cheraert de Leen ; 
but it is more probable that Caxton translated from: 
@ manuscript, of which there were several extant. 
So rare and valuable is this book that the last copy 
was exposed to public auction, and brought the sum 
of 1847. 16s. An edition corresponding with Cax- 
ton’s was printed in the year 1550. The only copy 
in existence is treasured in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford.”—Little girls will think well of The Story 
of the Hamiltons; or, the Two Sisters, with ilius- 
trations in colours, which is commended to read- 
ers by an announcement that it is the work of 
the author of ‘Mamma’s New Bible Stories.’— 
From Flora Selwyn; or, How to Behave: a Book 
for Little Girls, with coloured illustrations, damsels. 
of tender years may derive, together with a liberal 
supply of romantic excitement, some useful hints 
respecting the proprieties of life; and by the hel 
of Granny's Spectacles, and What She Saw throug 
Them, with ‘coloured illustrations, young persons. 
may learn how to see their own small faults and cor- 
rectthem. Without saying that the new moral tales 
are likely to put AZsop and La Fontaine out of 
fashion, or to supersede Mr. Ralston’s ‘ Fables of 
Krilof’ in popularity, we can commend with slight 
emphasis Little Fables for Little Folks, with coloured. 
illustrations.—The writer of the more important of 
the two tales in Hid ina Cave, and the Selfish Little 
Girl, with coloured illustrations, records in an 
almost obsolete style of art the adventures of a little 
boy of noble parentage, who is kidnapped in infancy 
by a hateful gipsy, and is not restored to his papa. 
and mamma until he has made great advances 
towards a virtuous manhood. Of the moral purpose 
of ‘The Selfish Little Girl’ there is no need to 
make any statement.— Mrs. George Gladstone does 
not say that she is indebted to German literature 
for The Boy who Wondered ; or, Jack and Minchen, 
with coloured illustrations, a story of which we can. 
say nothing kinder than that if it is a translation 
from the German, the originator may not lay claim 
to any share of the scarcely audible praise that we 
accord it as an article of manufacture. 

But of the entire lot of volumes the gem is. 
Mr. Arthur Locker'’s On the Coral Reef: the Story 
of a Runaway Trip to Sea, in which a popular 
writer exercises for the delight alike of boys 
and girls the cunning to which he is indebted for 
his place amongst novelists. No sailor, as he in- 
forms us in his Preface, Mr. Locker has neverthe- 
less served on board ship and done some important 
business on great waters. His knowledge, there- 
fore, of the sea and maritime matters differs mate- 
rially from that of the ordinary landsman, whose 
only personal acquaintance with the deep has been 
made under depressing circumstances in the English 
Channel; and his nautical experience has been of 
good service to him in his present literary venture. 
The story of the wreck of the Cassiopeia on the 
Cargados Carajos Reef, and of the subsequent 
doings of her crew, is told with excellent simplicity 
and dramatic force. Closely written, cleverly de- 
signed, and ending in the right way at the right 
moment, the narrative overflows with humour, and 
is an unusually good specimen of the story-teller’s 
art. Capt. Cruikshank is a character that would go 
far to make a reputation for a novel, and the posi- 
tions arising out of the mutinous conduct of a part 
of the captain’s men are exciting. Young writers, 
bent on qualifying themselves to produce stories for 
children, should take a lesson from this capital tale. 
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THE BYRON SCANDAL. 


the true from the false, the fine gentlemen never 
lacked a chance for battering one another's wigs or 
running one another through with a rapier. 
Society became as inquisitive as the Athenians. 
The more they were told, the more they wanted to 
know. The Intelligencer found its way to every 
beau’s chocolate-stand and to every belle’s coverlet. 
Families became so full of social and political 
| knowledge, and they began to gossip so freely 
| about what they knew and did not know, that 
| the paternal Government grew uneasy. That the 
| vulgar should discuss the doings of their betters, 
|—that profane brawlers should pick paragraphs 
from the ordinary news-sheet, and make them 
serve as texts for assailing the sacred majesty of 
| kings, which was enshrined amid saucy, bright-eyed, 
jewelled wenches, at Whitehall, was an atrocity 
| that was not to be borne. But then an Englishman 


A dim something, which looks like a ray of | would have a voice in his own affairs; and affairs 


light, breaks on this repulsive matter in a letter 
published by Lord Wentworth (son of Ada, the 
daughter of Lord and Lady Byron). The letter is, 
doubtless, in the hands of all our readers, and we 


meed only extract what at least seems like light. | 


Lord Wentworth states that his grandmother, 
Lady Byron, left a manuscript, evidently intended 
for publication after her death, since she says that 
‘* before being published it ought to be submitted 
‘to some person who had read through the consumed 
Byron memoirs, so as to ensure the correction of 
any mis-statements.” What is more important, as 
far as it goes, is the following:—“‘ This statement 
in Lady Byron’s own handwriting does not contain 
<any accusation of so grave a nature as that which 
Mrs. Stowe asserts was told her”; and ‘‘ Mrs. Stowe’s 
story of this separation is inconsistent with what I 
have seen in various letters, &c. of Lady Byron’s.” 
‘We add no remark, we only note the progress of 
@ story which, step by step, will bring us to the 
truth. That the story was ever agitated at all b 
Mrs. Stowe, has caused as much indignation in 
America as in Europe, if not more. It could not 
‘be touched without staining the fingers, nor stirred 
without moving a sickening stench. It would, if 
true, take from Lady Byron all the nobleness which 
belonged to her as the almost divine creature 
‘who returned unpardonable offence by a forgiving 
‘silence. It heaps injury on the injured, and proves 
nothing against the alleged criminal. If we may 
judge from the American papers, the publication 
is held there to be an outrage on decent, civilized 
human nature, and dishonourable to literature. 
Certainly, whatever fee may have been gained by 
the telling, or whatever profit may have been made 
by the selling of this Byron scandal, such money, 
if it has been so paid and so made, comes fittingly 
ander the appellation of “ filthy lucre.” 











THE KING’S NEWSPAPER. 
In Etherege’s comedy, ‘The Man of Mode; or, 


| of State touched his pocket and his honour. Cut- 
ting off a man’s ears never stopped his tongue. 
| At last, ‘our most religious and gracious King ” 
declared that he would have a paper of his own, 
and tell news in his own way, that is, by a Secre- 
tary of State, who would tell it, or superintend the 
telling of it, for him. Charles and the Court were 
then at Oxford, whither fear of the plague had 
driven them from London. They were dull, and 
could invent no new pleasure to relieve their dul- 
ness. It was then that the bright idea presented 
itself of publishing an exclusively Royal News- 
Letter. There was something to do or talk about, 
and they were all the happier for it. Especially 
proud and joyous were they when in November, 
1665, the Ozford Gazette issued its first number. 
The Intelligencer had died obsequiously, or inevit- 
ably, beforehand. Twice a week, English coteries 
began to look for the two folio pages, to learn how 
courtiers put things, or rather how Mr. Muddiman 
set down public events at Mr. Secretary’s bidding. 
It was quite the proper thing to take in the King’s 
Newspaper ! 

But the Court went to London, when the plague 
had been driven back into holes and corners, and 
the Gazette went with it. Change of locality led 
to change of name; and in February, 1666, instead 
of the Oxford, men read the London Gazette at 
the head of the sheet, and from that day the sove- 
reign’s newspaper has existed down to the present. 
Its first official ‘ writer” was Sir Joseph William- 
son, Under-Secretary of State. Sir Josepb, how- 
ever, did the writing by deputy. Mr. Charles 
Parrot, a young University gentleman of brilliant 
parts, is said to have been the first actual “writer” 
of the Gazette; but we are inclined to believe that 
the notorious Joe Haynes had a finger or a pen 
in it. Joe was a sort of private secretary to Sir 
Joseph before Haynes went on the stage; but Joe 
forgot that ‘‘secretary” had anything in reference to 
‘* secret,” and he ‘‘ blabbed ” in Bow Street taverns 
like any street gossip. We can well fancy that 


Sir Fopling Flutter,’ the airy Medley asks Lady Capt. Bluff or Tom Errand was more at home on 
Townley what she thinks of his setting up ‘‘an | the stage than in the council chamber. 
office of intelligence ” for certain amorous matters,| We may next observe that as there were French 
which much concerned the fine and worthless | pastorals acted at Whitehall and Hampton Court 
people of those days, at least on the stage. My | as well as English, so was there for many years a 
Lady replies, ‘‘ You will have great dealings with | French as well as an English edition of the London 
country ladies.”—‘“‘ Aye,” says Medley, ‘‘more | Gazette. In 1678, the King had ordered, through 
than Muddiman has with their husbands.” Now, | the Gazette, that Papists should remove from the 
the Muddiman there spoken of, in a comedy first | capital unless they had licence to remain. In 
-acted in 1676, was at one time the London Gazette, | translating the royal decree, M. Moranville, a 
at least he is said to have been its ‘‘ Writer,” | Papist probably, took upon him to alter the sense 
filling a post which has so recently been left | ofsome of the passages. The Commons were furious, 
vacant by the death of Mr. Behan, its late | and summoned Newcombe, the printer, to the Bar. 
«‘ Editor.” | Newcombe, however, said that he was only the 
But the London Gazette was older than the above | printer, and did not understand a word of French. 
date. Its first number, really No. 1, would be as| His ‘“‘nong tong paw” plea exempted him from 
difficult to find as that of the Zimes, which has! censure; but Moranville was brought up by a 
none. Both journals were, in fact, continuations | messenger. The police meanwhile broke into his 
of journals previously established under other house, examined his papers, and came away with 
names. loyal, or royal, suspicions that a man who could 
In the reign of Charles the Second, and pre-!| pervert the meaning of a line in the King’s own 
viously, such news as the “‘ books” gave was made | newspaper was capable of destroying the royal line 
up of scraps from private letters. True or false, | itself. Moranville was very submissive and sorry; 


there was appetite for all. The coffee-houses espe- 
cially would have lost all their attractions, if they 
had not furnished their customers with very doubt- 
ful news and abundant opportunity of quarrelling 
over it. As it was not always possible to distinguish 


he had made a little mistake, and hoped to be 
forgiven. He was deprived of his place, and might 
think himself lucky; men had been hanged for less 
than altering the sense of the King’s decrees, 

The most famous “ writer ” of the Gazette during 





the last century was Steele. His comedy of ‘The 
Funeral’ and some influence acquired him the 
honour. He lost it by refusing to be servile to a 
Government which thought it had bought servility. 
But the most famous incident connected with the 
paper during the last century was the forgery of 
one number, issued in May, 1787. No police acute- 
ness was acute enough to lay hand on the inimit- 
able rogue who played that perilous joke. 

But, far more famous incident still, was the 
Gazette itself getting into a sea of troubles, when 
the King’s Newspaper appeared in delinquency 
before ‘“‘ His Majesty’s Opposition.” In or about 
the year 1821, a hyper-loyal Scottish Presbyterian 
burgh sent up an address to the King, in which 
complaint was made of the disloyal speeches deli- 
vered by Whigs and Radicals in the House, and 
bitter denunciations levelled against the licentious- 
ness of the Press. Now, if the Gazette had simply 
recorded that the address had been presented and 
received, it would have confined itself to its recog- 
nized and lawful limits; but the King’s Newspaper 
called it a loyal address, and added that it had 
been graciously received. Sir John Newport was 
the exponent of the wrath of the Lower House at 
what he called a gross breach of privilege. That 
this official Government paper should dare to hint 
a word against any party in the Commons, evi- 
dently seemed to Sir John a sort of sacrilege; for 
the expressions could not have been used without 
the licence of the Secretary of State, without whose 
licence nothing should appear. Lord Castlereagh, 
like Moranville, pleaded “ mistake” but the Com- 
mons compelled the ministry to “eat humble pie,” 
with the very hard crust of an apology. 

These rubs, however, did not impede the pros- 
perity of the Gazette. Thirty years ago it made 
above 15,000. a year by advertisements, and the 
whole of its working expenses did not amount to 
half that. Its busiest time was during the railway. 
mania, when all railway projects had to be adver- 
tised in the Gazette by a certain day, for otherwise 
Parliament would not recognize them. The ferment 
this caused is now inconceivable. As the limit of 
time approached, the advertisements increased, till, 
on one November day, the paper was enlarged to 
583 pages! It required nearly 150 newspaper 
stamps, and was sold at something more than 
half-a-crown ; but as it was making thousands of 
pounds daily by advertisements, it might, as has 
been remarked, have been given away at a large 
profit. 

Since that period it has relapsed into chronicling 
State matters; and by the death of Mr. Behan a 
new editor is wanted for this old ‘‘ King’s News- 
paper.” There is nothing to do, and every possible 
assistance. 





THE LATE THOMAS WATTS. 


THERE is lamentation for the death of this distin- 
guished scholar, not alone in the British Museum, 
but in the world of letters, in which he was well 
known and appreciated. Mr. Watts died at his resi- 
dence in the Museum on the 9th inst.—the result 
of an apparently slight accident during a vacation 
tour. He was travelling with his brother and sister 
in South Wales, when, upon stopping at Bridgnorth 
and alighting at the door of the Crown Hotel, he 
stumbled, and injured his right leg above the knee. 
He remained at Bridgnorth under medical treat- 
ment for about ten days, and then returned to 
London, when he placed himself under the care of 
Mr. Edwin Canton, who soon ascertained that he 
was suffering from phlebitis,—inflammation, that 
is, of the femoral vein. No fatal consequence, how- 
ever, was anticipated, and, indeed, on the morning 
of his death he was pronounced to be advancing 
towards recovery, when a little before one o’clock 
he was seized with an attack of heart complaint, 
which baffled all medical skill. He expired in less 
than two hours, 

Mr. Watts was born in London in 1811, and at 
an early age was sent to an academy in the neigh- 
bourhood of Finsbury Square, kept by a Mr. Lin- 
nington. Here he studied the usual branches of 
English education, to which were added in process 
of time Latin, Greek and French. He “‘ took to his 
learning eagerly,” as the saying is. While the other 
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boys played he read. He literally devoured books ; 
first in English, afterwards in other languages. 
Nor did he only read: he wrote with the utmost 
ease tales, essays and verse, some of which found 
their way into print. He was recognized as the poet 
of the school, and after he left, it was customary 
for the master to call upon young Watts to contri- 
bute some piece for recitation on the annual speech- 
day. After making considerable progress in the 
languages mentioned, the young student advanced 
to the various languages of the Latin family, as 
Italian, Spanish and Portuguese, which he easily 
mastered, as he also did in process of time the 
German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish and Icelandic. 
From his earliest years he was endowed with a 
prodigious memory, which wonderfully assisted 
him in making these several acquisitions. He next 
applied himself to the study of the Oriental 
tongues, viz. Hebrew, Arabic, Turkish, and even 
Chinese. Subsequently he became a proficient in 
the Russian, Polish and Hungarian. These three 
languages he could read as easily as an ordinary 
student can read French or German. He was inti- 
mately acquainted not only with the languages but 
with the literature of the several countries they 
represented. The Celtic family of languages, com- 
prising the Welsh, Gaelic, Irish, and Bas-Breton, 
was also studied by him with good effect. Nothing 
baffled him, and thus fully furnished with linguistic 
lore, such as Mezzofanti alone ever excelled, he 
obtained an appointment in the British Museum, 
through the good offices of Mr. (now Sir Anthony) 
Panizzi. This was in 1837, when his services were 
engaged as a supernumerary assistant in the Library, 
then in process of re-arrangement in consequence 
of the transference of the books from old Montague 
House to the new Library. Watts’s services in this 
capacity were so valuable that from a supernu- 
merary he soon became a permanent assistant. 
He was entrusted with the classification of the 
books, and he continued this labour for many 
years, classifying and arranging all the books 
received into the library from 1838 to 1857, to the 
extent of 400,000 volumes. He was also entrusted 
with the task of drawing up lists of desiderata to 
be supplied by foreign booksellers in the various 
languages, some of which up to his time had re- 
mained comparatively unrepresented on the shelves 
of the Museum Library. Remarking upon this 
in an admirable letter addressed by him to Mr. 
Panizzi in 1861, and published in a Parliamentary 
paper in 1866, he says—“ In the course of the ten 
years from 1851 to 1860 inclusive, the number of 
separate works ordered at my suggestion cannot 
have been less than 80,000, and to select these 
orders required the examination of at least 600,000 
titles of books in Greek and Latin, in French, 
Italian, Spanish and Portuguese; in German, 
Swedish, Danish and Dutch; in Russian, Polish, 
Bohemian and Hungarian. I have also had occa- 
sion to prepare lists of desiderata in Welsh, Ice- 
landic and Chinese, and I had the pleasure of 
drawing up under your inspection the first large 
list of American orders which was ever sent 
across the Atlantic from the Museum. ... The 
object which has been kept in view during 
the last three-and-twenty years has been to bring 
together from all quarters the useful, the elegant 
and the curious literature of every language; to 
unite with the best English library in the world 
the best Russian library out of Russia, the best 
German out of Germany, the best Spanish out of 
Spain, and so for every language, from Italian to 
Icelandic, from Polish to Portuguese. In five of 
the languages in which it now claims this species 
of supremacy—in Russian, Polish, Hungarian, 
Danish and Swedish—I believe I may say that, 
with the exception of perhaps fifty volumes, every 
book that has been purchased by the Museum 
within the last three-and-twenty years has been 
purchased at my suggestion. I have the pleasure 
of reflecting that every future student of the less- 
known literatures of Europe will find riches where 
I found poverty ; though, of course, the collection 
in all these languages together forms but a small 
proportion of the vast accumulations that have 
been added during your administration and that 
of your successor.” The able services of My. Watts 
were recognized in the Report of the Royal Com- 





missioners on the Museum in 1849, but his pro- 
motion to an Assistant-Keepership in the Library 
did not take place until 1857, when, upon Mr. 
Panizzi being made Principal Librarian, and 
Mr. Winter Jones Keeper of the Printed Books, 
Mr. Watts was made Assistant. Keeper and Super- 
intendent of the new Reading-Room. It will 
scarcely be believed that after such services, when 
Mr. Watts applied to have his office of Superin- 
tendent of the Reading-Room, in which he had 
thirteen attendants and an assistant under him, 
raised to the rank of a Department, with a corre- 
sponding salary, this request was refused by the 
governing body of the Museum. He had to wait 
during five years, when, upon the retirement of 
Mr. Panizzi as Principal Librarian, and the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Jones as his successor, Mr. Watts 
was advanced to the office of Keeper of the Printed 
Books. This was in 1866. He used to work 
for many hours in the evening on the business of 
his department, and even when on vacation he was 
accustomed to look over lists of Russian and Polish 
desiderata. Mr. Watts was the inventor of what 
he called the “elastic system” in the numbering 
of the presses in the Library, by means of which 
a vast expense, amounting, in fact, to some thou- 
sands of pounds, was spared to the Trustees 
when the books were removed to the new Library 
surrounding the Reading-Room. He was also the 
first to propose building a grand reading-room and 
surrounding library in the vacant quadrangle, since 
carried into effect by Sir Anthony Panizzi. Mr. 
Watts’s proposals on this subject appeared in the 
Mechanics’ Magazine so far back as 1836 and 
1837. In one of these papers he says, speaking 
of the quadrangle, ‘‘ The space thus unfortunately 
wasted would have provided accommodation for 
the whole library. A reading-room of ample dimen- 
sions might have stood in the centre, and been 
surrounded on all sides by galleries for the books, 
communicating with each other and lighted from 
the top.” This was a plain anticipation of what 
has since taken place under the auspices of Sir 
A. Panizzi. Mr. Watts assisted numerous persons 
in the production of substantial contributions to 
literature. It would be difficult to furnish a com- 
plete list of bis own literary labours; but ¢mong 
them are ‘Notes of a Reader,’ contributed to 
a weekly periodical, entitled the Spirit of Lite- 
rature, 1830,— numerous poetical pieces, con- 
tributed to Linnington’s * Rhetorical Speaker 
and Practical Class-Book,’ 1833,—‘A Letter to 
Antonio Panizzi, Esq., on the reputed earliest 
printed newspaper, the English Mercurie, 1588, 
1839; ‘A Sketch of the History of the Welsh 
Language and Literature,’ reprinted from Knight's 
‘English Cyclopedia,’ 1859 ; more than a hundred 
biographies of eminent men, Russian, Hungarian, 
and Bohemian, contributed to the same Cyclo- 
pedia; the articles ‘ British Museum’ and ‘ Libra- 
ries,’ both of great extent, contributed to the 
‘English Cyclopedia’; numerous articles in the 
‘ Biographical Dictionary’ of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; papers in the 
Transactions of the Philological Society, among 
which were biographical notices of Cardinal Mezzo- 
fanti, and an essay on the Hungarian language and 
literature, for which he was chosen a Member of 
the Hungarian Academy; also contributions to 
the Quarterly Review, the Atheneum and other 
literary periodicals. To this record of a distin- 
guished career of literary usefulness let us add that 
Mr. Watts was always ready to communicate from 
his vast store of knowledge to all who applied to 
him, as readers in the Museum well know; and 
not only these, but correspondents in foreign coun- 
tries and in both hemispheres. He was truly 
kind to every one; liberal of advice to fellow- 
labourers in the field of literature, as many are pre- 
pared to testify; and liberal not of advice alone, 
but of pecuniary assistance, with small questioning, 
to such as needed the latter quite as much as the 
former. Many a poor “reader” has been helped 
forward by him in the prosecution of some valuable 
work, and saved from literary shipwreck by his 
timely intervention. Of such a man, dying at the 
comparatively early age of 58, will it be irreverent 
of us to say—‘ He should have died hereafter”? 











GUERNSEY FROLICS. 
Fort George, Guernsey, Sept. 9, 1869. 

In looking back to your review of ‘ L’Homme 
qui Rit’ (Athen. No. 2166), I find that your critic 
has, doubtless unintentionally, been rather toosevere 
on some of us poor officers of the English army, 
whose good or bad fortune it has been to have 
been quartered in Guernsey since October 31, 1855 
—the date of Victor Hugo’s arrival here from 
Jersey. As one of these officers, I have taken 
pains to inquire into the truth of these allegations 
against the garrison ; and, in justice to the English 
army, I beg to state that the ‘frequent capture of 
his (Victor Hugo’s) door-knockers at Guernsey by 
English officers” is altogether disclaimed by our 
officers of the Royal army. I only speak for the 
regulars ; the militia must answer for themselves, 

In the first place, Victor Hugo does not even 
himself venture to accuse our officers of these ex- 
cesses, as your critic would have the world to sup- 
pose. The passage is as follows (vide Tome deuxitme, 
p- 77): “Sur divers points d’Angleterre ou des 
possessions Anglaises, & Guernesey par exemple, 
de temps en temps on vous dévaste un peu votre 
maison la nuit, on vous brise une cléture, on 
vous arrache le marteau de votre porte, &c. Si 
c’étaient des pauvres, on les enverrait au bagne ; 
mais ce sont d’aimables jeunes gens.” 

Now, I am far from denying that such dis- 
reputable acts occasionally, if not frequently, occur 
in Guernsey. To my own knowledge, the collar of 
Victor Hugo’s Italian greyhound Sénat, on which 
was engraved the following distich :— 

Je voudrais que chez moi quelqu’un me ramenft. 

Mon état? Chien! Mon maitre? Hugo! Mon nom? Sénat ! 
has been frequently stolen, and so often replaced 
that at present poor Sénat has to run about without 
any collar at all. There are several other instances 
that I could name. For instance, there is the 
smallest cap-stone of the celebrated cromlech at 
L’Ancresse. It is only lately that that was thrown 
down and wantonly broken. Since your critic 
wrote, a fine araucaria has been torn down in front. 
of a lady’s house ; and various similar depredations 
have been committed, gates taken off their hinges, 
&c. But why the officers of the garrison here 
should have to bear the blame of these senseless. 
and unpardonable pranks, I know not. For my 
part, I firmly believe these practical jokes to be 
native, and not foreign, to the island; and that 
these “‘piéces de fun’? may be certainly attribut- 
able to the well-known “humour” of the “aim- 
ables jeunes gens ”—Guernesiais / 

S. P. Oxiver, Lieut. R.A. 








SPELLING REFORM. 
London, Sept. 13, 1869. 

I have read with interest the letters of Mr. Jones, 
published in Nos. 2176 and 2185 of your paper, 
and appreciate the object for which the Spelling 
Reform Association has been formed. It appears 
to me, however, that the plan suggested by that 
Association, though excellent in itself, will prove 
of but little value; and that any effectual improve- 
ment in the present system of spelling can only be 
brought about by introducing the novelties at the 
upper end of the social scale. Suppose, for instance, 
that the Council on Education should direct their 
Inspectors to admit as “ good spelling ” the forms 
indicated by Mr. Jones in his second letter, and 
others similar,—what would be the result? Why, 
boys educated at national schools who had learnt 
to spell according to the new system would find 
that few persons would be inclined to employ them 
in any position where spelling would be brought 
into play, unless in the mean time the new system 
had obtained a general acceptance, as the notions 
held by the boys with regard to spelling would be 
so totally at variance with those held by the mass 
of employers educated on the old plan, that if 
would be impossible for them to retain their situ- 
ations (should they get them) unless they were 
able to spell also on the present system ; and there- 
fore the time occupied in learning to spell in the 
new way would simply have been thrown away. 

Tf reform is to be effected at all, it must be begun 
by the press and authors of established reputation. 
Let the members of the Spelling Reform Associa- 
tion agree upon a system of spelling and adopt it 
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at once ; let those who write for the press use the 
new system, and when the mass of the people see 
such words as “tung ” and ‘‘receve” in the leading 
articles of the daily papers and in works written 
by men of standing in the literary world, they will 
soon become accustomed to the new state of things 
and begin to use the new system themselves,—and 
none need then be afraid to venture on the innova- 
tions. Certainly it is high time that something be 
done to improve the anomalous orthography of our 
language. While disapproving of the so-called 
* phonetic system,” I think that the pronunciation 
of a word ought to be some guide to the spelling 
of it, which at present it is not; and that letters 
which neither affect the pronunciation nor serve as 
aids to the discovery of the derivation should be 
dispensed with. 

When I think of the advantage which some of 
our Continental friends possess over us with respect 
to simplicity of orthography—to wit, the Spaniards 
—and contrast their languages with ours and its 
inconsistencies, I long for some literary Luther 
to arise and proclaim a new reformation. 

I trust that the ventilation of this subject may be 
the cause of the much to be desired improvement. 

W. K. 








SHAKSPEARE—AS A SAUCE. 
Paris, September, 1869, 

Tr travelling makes us acquainted with strange 
bedfellows, authorship may be said to bring us into 
relation with eccentric correspondents. Until it 
occurred to me that the blessings of a good kitchen, 
which are freely enjoyed in this country by all classes 
of the community, might be extended to England 
by dint of lecturing on the economies as well as 
the delights of artistic and scientific cookery, I had 
remained in happy ignorance of the perplexities 
which are in store for reformers who have the 
temerity to break new ground, especially when 
they break it with such dangerous weapons as knife 
and fork. I have been endeavouring to persuade 
my obstinate and wasteful countrymen that there 
is no reason worth a moment’s consideration why 
they should not extend the limited range of the 
English kitchen, and make sunshine in a shady 
place, reflected from the polished copper of a stew- 
pan. Why should the Paris workmen be able to 
enjoy a wholesome and delicious salad through the 
winter months while his London brother is limited 
to bread and cheese? Is there any good cause why 
the pot-au-feu should be ever simmering in the 
Quartier St.-Antoine, and be unknown in Bethnal 
Green? Why are lentils and haricots (white and 
red) accessible to the slenderest purses here, fur- 
nishing as they do a larger proportion of nourish- 
ment than any other vegetable? Why do I find 
them filling a granary in the Central Magazine of 
the “Assistance Publique” ready for the poor, while 
our needy work-folk remain doomed to half-a-dozen 
food materials, coarse and dear, and continue igno- 
rant of the economical and wholesome manners in 
which these may be variously accommodated to the 
human palate? These are among the considera- 
tions which have led me to say something on the 
function of the Epicure in two Year-Books, and to 
make other efforts towards the better understand- 
ing of the food-materials which lie within the reach 
of the millions of my under-fed countrymen. At the 
same time, I have touched on the higher ranges of 
culinary science and gastronomic art; for I hold 
that the reform must come from above, not from 
the eaters of the flesh of the horse and ass. When 
Mr. Bicknell and his friends made a banquet, in 
which they associated horse-steaks with truffles and 
fried fish in equine grease, they committed (to my 
mind) an egregious blunder, whereby they retarded 
the cessation of the English dunderheaded prejudice 
against twonew, most useful, because very cheap and 
highly nutritious, foods. My plan was to dissemi- 
nate a knowledge of the art of eating among the 
middle classes, in the assurance that this knowledge 
would soak to the poorer classes. It is the con- 
citrge’s knowledge of economical and appetizing 
methods of preparing every obtainable variety of 
food which gives her the power to live well on a 
miserable income; and this knowledge comes to her 
from the cordons bleus of the house of which she 
holds the key. 








So much by way of introduction to the extra- 
ordinary communication I have received on my 
subject from Philadelphia, inclosing the menw of 
the Seventeenth Annual Dinner of the Shakspeare 
Society of that city. I say authorship makes a man 
acquainted with eccentric correspondents. I have 
had more than my share; but the following is the 
gem of my collection :— 

“Sir, —Some good angel threw across my 
notice your two Year-Books, which I at once 
sent for, received, and have read. The profession 
to which I have the honour to belong, had re- 
quired that, years ago, I should make the acquaint- 
ance of gome other volumes bearing that name, 
larger in size, older in date, and having a certain 
mustiness in parts of them, which I have failed to 
perceive in yours. In your book for 1868, I think 
you say (for I have left it, and I therefore do not 
speak by the card) that you will be glad to receive 
any menus which are remarkable, and therefore 
take the liberty of sending you that of the Shak- 
spearean Society here, just published. As a literary 
thing, it is quite good, especially when it is con- 
sidered that all the quotations are from a single 
play—‘ King Lear.’ As a menu, it is, as I observed 
to them, beneath contempt. Any one who would 
put the Blue Seal Johannisberger on with Stein- 
berg Cabinet, and follow them with Rudesheimer 
Berg and then Liebfrauenmilch, and then to Stein- 
berg of “46, and then Marcobrunner, deserves to be 
drowned in a butt of American wine (which is about 
the worst thing I know of). So, when they asked 
me to join the Society, I replied, mildly yet firmly, 
that I would see them first. And here perhaps 
I might and ought to stop; and yet a kindly feel- 
ing, which your book gave me towards its author, 
emboldens me to say a few words more. Your book 
is so good that I wish it were better. You have, 
what the late Mr. Thackeray once said, ‘a great but 
misdirected genius for victuals.’ And yet, in the 
name of a suffering literary world, I must thank 
you for what you have not put in your books. 
I must admire and respect a man who spares us 
the story of Lucullus supping in the Apollo, of 
the slaves flung to the lampreys, of ‘ the reclining 
position of the ancients at their meals,’ of the 

hours at which rites were held—of the Prince 

of Condé’s cook—of Vatel’s suicide, and above 
| all of that humbug, Brillat-Savarin. As for what 
| you have put in, I don’t know that you are to be 
blamed for what has not been revealed to you, any 
| more than a Hindoo is for not skating well. You 
| have not had a fair chance. A friend of mine sat at 
| meat at Prince Metternich’s table, and saw the ’46 
wine dribbled round—the quantity proportioned to 
the rank of the guest. Here all of a certain set can, 
on occasion, and will often, to a really good man, 
give generously of it. Did you ever drink Madeira? 
—I remember taking some to London in ’62, and 
bewailing my soul in bitterness as I heard “ very 
pleasant!” said. — Did you ever eat canvas-back 
duck—say about November—picked out of fifty or 
a hundred, and eaten twenty-four hours after they 
were killed, cooked before a hickory (you have not 
the wood in England) fire, with hominy ?—“ What’s 
hominy?” I hear you say. We have had you Bri- 
tishers over here, and I have been rejoiced to hear 
them say, “ Well, certainly, I never did—I never 
did, you know, taste anything quite so delicious as 
this. But you are the most extravagant people in 








the world.” Perhaps so. I am coming to London} h 


in the Scotia, which, please God, sails hence on the 
16th of this month, for I have professional busi- 
ness in Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn before the 
season closes. I don’t know who or what you 
are, but if you choose to come to the Palace 
Hotel, Buckingham Gate, or to send mea line there, 
I think I would like to see you—perhaps to have 
you to dinner with me—at Francatelli’s perhaps. 
My daughter will be with me. She is eighteen 
years old—by some deemed handsome, by others 
clever; but she’s a much better judge of some 
wines than [I am, and one of the best horsewomen 
in America, though, indeed, she has never ridden 
to hounds. It is quite likely that you may not 
come to see me (unless you are the man of the 
world that I take you to be), but it won’t kill me, 
for I know lots of people in London, from prize- 
| fighters to Dukes (the former sometimes the less 





stupid), and I can get along very well without you. 
Though, seriously, mon cher M. Fin Bec, I some- 
how think you must be rather nice; and if you 
don’t like me or I don’t like you, though it may be 
a little awkward, we can easily drop out of the 
acquaintance. Did you ever read Miss Edgeworth’s 
* L’Amie Inconnue’?” 

Had I been within reach of Buckingham Gate, 
I should have found it difficult to submit myself 
to the critical scrutiny of my Correspondent and 
his handsome daughter, who is so excellent a judge 
of some wines, for the very good reason that his 
signature was utterly illegible. A gentleman who 
is the soul of candour should write his name 
plainly. 

May I, however, take this opportunity of thank- 
ing him for his discourse on “ victuals,” and of 
expressing a hope that his example will prove the 
corner-stone of a gastronomic school in the States. 

The Shakspeare menu, I agree with him, is an 
outrage on epicurean taste. The wines and dishes 
are a pretentious and most trying jumble. But the 
manner in which Shakspeare is used, as sauce, is 
occasionally exceedingly happy; and the production, 
regarded as an applied extract from one piece to 
one subject, is remarkable. Let me give your 
readers a few examples. 

The grace is good:— 

Heartie thanks 
The bountie, and the benizon of Heaven. 

The Bill of Fare is introduced,— 

—— Distribution should undo excesse, 
And each man have enough. 
Oysters on the half shell. 

LEAR. Thou wert better in a Grave, than to answere 
with thy vncover’d body, this extremitie. 

Kent. Open this burse and take what it contains, 

Foo.e. Canst tell how an oyster makes his shell? 

Lear. Art asham’d to looke vpon this beard? 

Soup—a la Reine. 

Gon. ’Tis hot, it smoakes. 

Paté a la Financiére. 

Kent. Iam much more 
Than my out-wall. 

Devilled Capon Legs. 
Kent. Carbonado your shanks. 
Wine—Schloss Johannisberger, 1857, and Steinberger 
Cabinet, 1857. 

Bast. To both these Sisters have I sworne my love. 
Each iealous of the other....... 

Which shall I take? 
Spring Chickens. 

Epa. Methinkes he seems no bigger than his head. 

Burgundy, Chambertin, 1861. 
Bast. Whose age had charmes in it, 
Whose Title more. 
Potatoes. 
Epa. The poore Creature of earth. 
Snipe. 

Lear. Bring vp the browne Billes. 

Kent. You wagtaile. 

Meringue. 

Lear. That little seeming substance. 

Salad. 
Cor. I want that glib and oylie. 
Omelette Souffiée. 
Foor. Nunckle, give me an egge. 
Jelly. 
Lear. See how the subject quakes. 
Punch. 

GtLov. Let thy friendly hand 

Put strength enough to’t. 

Limberger Cheese. 
Fooxe. There’s not a nose among twenty, but can smell 
im. 


Coffee. 
LEAR. On Ivy 
Although our last not least. 
Cigars. 


Foot. A small spark, all the rest on’s body cold. 
Looke heere comes a walking fire. 

The Shakspearians of Philadelphia may boast 
this advantage over us, that they can keep up an 
annual feast in memory of the bard of Avon, 
whereat the wit sparkles, and there is a reverent 
spirit, while the knives and forks play about the 
planked shad and the devilled capon legs, Let me 
give our Shakspearian cousins of the West a heading 
for 1870:— 

Who can cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast? 


B, J. (Fin Buc.) 
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AMERICA—MRS. STOWE. 
Washington, Aug. 30, 1869. 

Some weeks ago Mr. George Peabody passed 
through this city on his way to the White Sulphur 
Springs of Virginia. His health was not good ; but 
the waters and the bracing air of the Alleghany 
Mountains soon restored him to his wonted vigour, 
and he resumed his regular business of giving away 
money. He first sent off toa town in Massachusetts 
the sum of 140,000 dollars, to be expended in the 
cause of education, and then gave 60,000 dollars to 
the University of Virginia. The President of this 
institution is the late Confederate General, Robert 
E. Lee, and it was after he had spent a quiet mor- 
ning in conversation with Mr. Peabody at the 
Springs that he received a cheque for the amount 
of this last princely gift. 

The only companion that Mr. Peabody took with 
him to the Springs was his old and intimate friend, 
Mr. William W. Corcoran. The English reputation 
of this gentleman is not so extensive as that of Mr. 
Peabody, but in this country he is universally re- 
spected and applauded for his great wealth and rare 
munificence. He is a retired banker, and resides in 
this city. His last act before going off to the moun- 
tains was to endow an Art Institution in Washing- 
ton, at a total cost of 1,000,000 dollars. The 
building itself, built after the modern French style 
of architecture, is one of the handsomest in the city ; 
and the first instalment of paintings and statuary 
will consist of about one hundred works of Art, 
hitherto known as Mr. Corcoran’s private gallery. 
The very next day after the endowment was com- 
pleted, Mr. August Belmont, a prominent banker 
of New York, invited the Trustees of the Corcoran 
Art Institution to visit that city to select twelve 
paintings from his very fine collection, which he 
proposed to donate to the new institution. While 
collecting pictures for his own personal pleasure, 
Mr. Corcoran followed no particular method, but 
gathered from all sources and countries ; but I am 
glad to believe that the managers of the Art Insti- 
tution will hereafter pay very considerable atten- 
tion to the English School of Art. 

The great topic of discussion just now in the 
literary world is a magazine-article from the pen of 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe on Lord Byron. It ap- 
pears in the Atlantic Monthly, and on the strength 
of one or two conversations which the authoress 
had with Lady Byron, charges the poet with a hor- 
rible crime. If what she says is true, she has com- 
mitted a great offence against good taste ; but the 
trouble is, she submits no proof, beyond her own 
word, of the deplorable charge. She has certainly 
created a sensation, but at the expense of her repu- 
tation; for the respectable newspaper press of the 
country is almost unanimous in its denunciation of 
Mrs. Stowe and her folly. The first effect of this 
essay has been greatly to increase the sale of Byron’s 
Poems, which are re-appearing in all sorts of edi- 
tions. 

With regard to new books, there is but little 
information to communicate. Of course the Lives 
of Landor and Robinson have been republished, 
and are having a wide circulation. A few months 

o a Boston clergyman named Murray wrote a 
little work about the Adirondack Mountains, in the 
northern part of New York. It really contained 
nothing new, but was pleasant and gossippy, and, 
as the warm weather approached, caused a regular 
rush of tourists to the mountains. Not one in a 
hundred of these deluded people met with the plea- 
sure or success that he anticipated, and the papers, 
for weeks past, have been teeming with complaints 
from persons who sign themselves as ‘‘ Murray’s 
Fools.” Another clergyman, named Perinchief, a 
native of Bermuda, but a resident of Philadelphia, 
has published a volume of ‘ Sermons,’ which have 
taken the country by surprise, and produced a pro- 
found impression. He is an Episcopalian, and has 
been frequently compared with Jeremy Taylor. 
Another purely American book recently published 
‘is on the ‘ Physical Geography of the Mississippi 
River,’ by J. W. Foster, LL.D. It comes to us from 
Chicago, which is becoming noted for its handsome 
aire Among other things of interest, the 

‘octor tells us that the area of the Mississipi Valley 
is 2,455,000 square miles, and that its navigable 
waters reach the enormous extent of 9,000 miles; 





also that its depth varies from 16 to 118 feet, and 
that throughout the lower twelve hundred miles 
the waters have a fall of 2, of a foot per mile. 
Taken as a whole, the book is considered a valuable 
contribution to our geographical literature. 

A great International Exhibition, to be held in 
this city, is among the events promised to us for the 
year 1871. Some half-dozen of our wealthiest men 
have promised their friendly and financial co- 
operation. L. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


THE Queen’s autograph letter, by which she 
intimated her intention to present to the Royal 
Academy her bust, the work of her daughter, the 
Princess Louise, has, by Her Majesty’s permission, 
been deposited in the archives of the Academy. 
The bust will be placed, we believe, in the chief 
exhibition room. 


Mr. Wilkie Collins is alert, after a long repose. 
He is now engaged on a story which is intended 
for successive numbers of Cassell’s Magazine. We 
will suggest to Mr. Wilkie Collins that if he com- 
pletes his story before the first number appears in 
a serial form, his labour will be materially light- 
ened, his health spared, and the public will be free 
from all possible disappointment. 


Mr. Dymond, who has been connected with the 
Morning Star from its commencement, is about to 
retire from that paper, with the intention of settling 
in Canada. 

Mr. William Michael Rossetti is editing a cheap 
series of the later British poets for Messrs. Moxon, 
with compendious biographico-critical notices. Six 
volumes will be ready in October. Mr. Rossetti’s 
new Life of Shelley is also at press, and will be 
published, with his edition of the poet’s works, in 
November. 


The first part of the Roxburghe Ballads, for the 
Ballad Society, is at press. 


Mr. Richard Morris will add to his re-edition of 
the curious early Bestiary for the Early English 
Text Society some thirteenth-century Kentish ser- 
mons translated from the French, the ‘ Passion of 
Our Lord’ and other poems from the Jesus College 
MS. of the ‘Owl and Nightingale,’ and some ver- 
sions of the Proverbs of Alfred. 


The next book in Mr. Arber’s excellent series of 
English reprints is the fifteenth-century version 
of the ‘Reuelacion of Sent Nycholas to a Monke 
of Euyshamme,’ A.D. 1196, from the unique copy 
in the British Museum, not heretofore reprinted. 
It is an account of the monk’s visit to Purgatory 
and Paradise, under the guidance of St. Nicholas, 
showing how sinners are punished and well-doers 
rewarded, and intended ‘for the confort and pro- 
fetyng of all cristyn pepulle.” There is, of course, 
much matter in it for the illustration of the life and 
opinions of the writer’s time in England. 


The Newton-Pascal affair in Paris has come to 
an end, and in the way that was from the first 
foreseen on this side of the Channel. At the meet- 
ing of the Academy of Sciences on Monday last, 
M. Chasles delivered a brief history of the whole 
matter, showing how the MSS. first came into his 
hands by purchase of a few letters, then more 
and more followed to the number of above 20,000, 
all of which he also bought, having no doubt of 
their genuineness: how that at last his suspicions 
were excited, and he requested the Prefect of Police 
to set a watch on the seller of manuscripts, and 
later recommended that he should be arrested, 
which was accordingly done, and now the forger 
lies in prison awaiting further inquiry. M. Chasles 
is of opinion that no single hand could have pro- 
duced so enormous a mass of documents—so various 
@ supply of letters, some even purporting to be 
written by Julius Cesar, others by Charlemagne 
and the Merovingian kings, and that there exists 
somewhere an association of forgers, which remains 
to be discovered. Hence we may expect to hear of 
curious revelations on this ‘‘ international ” contro- 
versy, and on the means by which it was brought 
about. Every friend of M. Chasles will rejoice that 
he has at last spoken out, and made a clean breast 
of it. 





A second serious fire in the Strand, near several 
theatres, has naturally alarmed the play-going 
public. The entrances to many of our theatres are 
flanked by spirit-shops or other equally dangerous 
places. What would become of an audience if one 
of these stores took fire? The theatre might be 
saved, but the people would have to struggle into 
the street through fire and smoke filling the outer 
passages. Every theatre should stand alone. As 
most of them are built at present, the lives of spec- 
tators are in especial peril as long as the play lasts. 
This is a matter of more importance than the 
length of ballet-skirts, and is not unworthy of the 
8 of the Lord Chamberlain or the Board of 

orks. 


A man of some mark has passed away in the 
person of Sir Wyndham Carmichael Anstruther. 
Before other men had surnames, his great ancestor, 
a baron of seven centuries ago, bore that of De 
Candela. This name, however, was afterwards 
changed for that of the land acquired by the family, 
Anstruther. One of the Anstruthers of Anstruther 
was made a baronet by James the Sixth of Scot- 
land, and also Hereditary Grand Carver. This 
title has changed into that of Heritable Carver of 
the Royal Household in Scotland, and it is held by 
the new baronet. The most famous man of this line 
was Sir Robert, who was King of Denmark for a 
whole afternoon. In 1620, Sir Robert was English 
Envoy at the Danish Court, where he so distin- 
guished himself at a royal mid-day revel that Chris- 
tian made over the crown of Denmark to him for 
the rest of the day. We do not hear that the ambas- 
sador either used or abused his authority. 


Mr. Eustace Jones, of Springfield Villa, Fre- 
mantle, Southampton, writes: —‘“‘I am not the 
Mr. E. Jones who writes on the question of spell- 
ing reform in your number for September 11th. 
I have no fault to find with the very good taste 
which leads Mr. Jones to write bad grammar in 
his plea for bad spelling, so long as it is not accre- 
dited to yours truly, Eustace Jongs.” 


M. Fridolin Werm writes to us with reference 
to a remark we made (Athen. 2184) on a French 
criticism on a French translation by M. Werm of 
Wordsworth’s ‘We are Seven.’ We said that he 
had found it in Wordsworth, but that his French 
critic (who seems to have mistaken it for a German 
poem) was not in his confidence. The most essen- 
tial part of M. F. Werm’s note is as follows :— 
** If you refer to my little collection ‘Juin—Novem- 
bre,’ which has been served to you and to the 
English press all round, and posted with my own 
hand, you will see that the poem in question is one 
of a series ‘pour les enfants,’ acknowledged at the 
outset to be very freely adapted from German and 
English authors, Wordsworth’s name being there.” 
—This statement perfectly exonerates the writer 
from all the blame which he seems to think was 
implied by our joke about “lifting.” If we had 
had the good fortune to see his work, ‘Juin— 
Novembre,’ we should not have made it; but that 
good fortune we may hope yet to enjoy. 


The Southern Embankment of the Thames, from 
Westminster Bridge to High Street, Vauxhall, is 
now open. 


We have lately heard much about an extra- 
ordinary descent of lady-birds on the Kentish coast. 
Few readers may remember ‘The Comic Almanack 
for 1848,’ which, under the title of ‘Sea-side Ento- 
mology,’ illustrates Margate Pier in similar circum- 
one by means of an etching by Mr. G. Cruik- 
8. . 


Asa sample of the deadly-liveliness of the season, 
the following conundrum (if it be a conundrum), 
which must have been made ’twixt asleep and 
awake, may serve :—‘‘ What is the difference be- 
tween the two ladies Nilsson and Neilson? Each 
_ = eye, but only the English actress has a 

nee ! 


_Astrange story comes from San Francisco of the 
discovery of papers (which had at some time been 
flung into the sea) near San Buenaventura. These 
are said to give an account of the desertion of the 
Erebus and Terror, of the wintering at Beechy 
Island in 1846 and 1847, and of the death of Sir 
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I ohn Franklin on the 11th of June, 1847. The 
news needs confirmation. 


« Electric Jack” is a new personage who is not 
to be passed by in silence. He is the running mes- 
senger employed by the Electric Telegraph Com- 

any chiefly to convey copy to the telegraph office, 

m which it is to be forwarded. His name is 
Lewington. By the speed with which he ran, after 
the international boat-race was finished, to Mort- 
lake, he helped, by some minutes, the transmission 
of the news of the event to America, which occu- 
pied 23 minutes. The race was over between 5 and 
6 P.M. The issue was known in New York four 
hours earlier, according to time there. Half the 
United States knew the result before thousands of | 
people within a mile of the winning-post, on the 
opposite side of the river on which the race was 
rowed, had learnt the issue. “ Jacks” are like 
the kings who never die. ‘‘ Electric Jack” is an | 
improvement on the late too clever ‘‘ Flint Jack,” | 
who could make ancient British pottery and mani- 
pulate antique flint weapons out of anything that 
came to hand, with a perfection that would have 
puzzled Col. Lane Fox himself. | 


One word more about the great race. The Ame- 
rican Nation pleasantly winds up a comment upon 
it by saying,—‘‘ What could have been done with 
Boston if we had won? There would have been no 
living in the same country with her, and probably 
she would have dragged us into a foreign war before 
the year was out. Her pride is almost unendurable 
now ; but with three Bostonians and a Concord man | 
as victors over Oxford she would have been alto- 
gether past bearing. We should have the spectacle | 
that the World prefigured the other day, when it | 
described Boston as being ninety-five millions of 
miles from the sun, slightly flattened at the poles, 
and revolving on its own axis once every 23 hours 
56 minutes 4 seconds, thus causing the alternation 
of day and night.” Quite as pleasant, in another 
way, is the Nation’s serious assertion that “‘ at Eton 
a considerable portion of the time of the masters 
is taken up with teaching the boys cricket and 
rowing.” Farceur, va! 


When King James threatened to remove the 
capital from London to Oxford, the Lord Mayor 
only hoped His Majesty would not take the 
Thames with him. In America, an agitation is 
beginning for the removal of the Federal capital 
from Washington. Westerners advocate St. Louis 
as the best locality, but others hold New York to 
be the one and proper place. Nobody at Washing- 
ton hopes anything after the fashion of our Lord 
Mayor. 











The discovery of two new diamond-fields—those 
of the Cape and of Victoria—has come in good 
time to meet the demand. The East Indian supply 
has long since declined, and the markets have of 
late years been dependent on Brazilian. On the 
whole, the fashion for diamonds has declined in 
Russia, Turkey, Spain and Portugal, though a 
rise was created by the fashion in Paris under the 
Empire and in the United States. Diamonds used to 
be, in disturbed countries, for the middle and higher 
classes, a resource for hoarding in political troubles, 
which gold and silver furnished to the lower classes. 
The improved political condition of many countries 
has diminished both modes of hoarding. For small 
diamonds or diamond dust for trade purposes the 
want has increased, and the price sometimes reaches 
6002. per ounce. 


Count Philip Paul de Ségur is the oldest man in 
the French Academy. He was born in 1780, and 
“received ” in 1830. But the oldest Academician 
is M. A. F. Villemain, born 1790, and received 
into Membership in 1821. 


The “ Bibliothtque Internationale Universelle” | 
is the title of a new project which has been started 
by a literary society in Paris. Their object is to | 
publish all the known masterpieces of literature of 
all nations. It is to consist of about 200 volumes 
octavo, and two volumes are to come out monthly, 
at a low price to subscribers. The works, however, 
are not to be originals, but French translations. 


Disestablishment is threatening idolatry in India. 
Our Government has long since ceased to pay direct 


subsidies. In consequence of an alleged irregularity 
in the expenditure of temple money at the Temple 
of Parbutti in Poona, the “Native Committee ” 
has called on the collector to interfere. The result 
is, an army of priests, musicians and dancing-girls 
stand idle. An audit of the accounts is demanded, 
which the reverend gentlemen and _ irreverend 
women resist. Here, as elsewhere, the laity are 
demanding more power. 


GUSTAVE DORB.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. 
—EXHIBITION of PICTURES, OPEN DAILY, at the New 
Gallery, from Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 


Professor PEPPER has returned from Holland, and will 
deliver a Lecture on the TENTOONSTELLING, or International 
Exhibition at Amsterdam, on MONDAY, the 27th of September, 
at Eight. The Lecture will be illustrated by a complete Series of 
Dioramic Pictures of the noble Building and its Contents; also 
of the Costumes and the “ Fine Art” of Holland —The Grand 
Experiments with the GREAT LIGHTNING INDUCTION 
COIL, and all the other Entertainments as usual, at the ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC. 








SCIENCE 
The Journal of the Ethnological Society of 
London. (Tribner & Co.) 


A new Quarterly devoted solely to science, 
and that science the one indicated in the name 
of the above Society, is a circumstance not to 
be passed by without record. Two numbers 
have now been published, with just enough in 
them to deeply interest and not to weary; 
to stimulate curiosity and not to dull the edge 
of it. We should add, that this Quarterly is a 
substitution for the old Annual. 

The number of editors need not remind the 
reader of “too many cooks,” because, although 
there are no less than half-a-dozen of them, 
they are not of a quality likely to endanger 
the excellence of the broth. They are Prof. 
Huxley, Sir John Lubbock, Col. Augustus 





Lane Fox, Mr. Hyde Clarke, Mr. Busk and 
Mr. Thomas Wright. These six editorial gen- | 
tlemen have one very efficient sub-editor in | 
the person of Mr. J. H. Lamprey, and we are 
probably not wrong in looking upon the last 
gentleman as really acting editor, resting upon 
six satisfactory and substantial supports. | 
Only three of the six editors have as yet 
appeared as contributors, namely, Sir John 
Lubbock, Col. Lane Fox and Mr. Hyde Clarke, 
with the sub-editor, Mr. Lamprey. These, how- 
ever, are well backed up by such ethnological 
writers as Sir W. Elliot, Sir W. Denison, Col. 
M. Taylor, Major Fosberry, Drs. Hooker and 
A. Campbell, and Messrs. Howorth, Edwards, 
Campbell, Black, Westropp, Steffens, Acheson 
and Layland. The subjects are various, though 
within the ethnological circle ; and they include 
the Report of an Address to the assembled mem- 
bers by Prof. Huxley, who, in his character of | 
President, is therefore a contributor, though he 
is not so in his other official character of editor. | 
The subjects include papers on Indian Ethnology 
and the Prehistoric Archeology of India; on | 


permanence of type in the human race, on the | 
proto-ethnic condition of Asia Minor, on crom- | 
lechs, on cave-cannibals in South Africa, on flint | 
instruments in connexion with Britons and | 


| Romans; and playful philosophy as illustrated | 


in such subjects as Lion Shillings, Marble | 


| Armlets and Chinese Charms. Thus, there is | 


something for every class of reader, provided | 
he has the least inclination towards ethnology. 
Indeed, if he has not, this ‘Journal’ will pro- 
bably create that inclination in him; while 
those who are accomplished ethnologists will | 
meet their fellows in that useful and seductive 
science. The two Doctors are by no means the 
least interesting contributors to the ‘ Journal.’ 
Dr. Campbell has a paper on “the Lepchas,” 








‘rally, but particularly those of the distant and 


productive localities named above. 

As samples of what may be found in these 
pages, we give the conclusions drawn by Prof. 
Huxley at the close of his address in reference 
to Indian Ethnology :— 


‘The inhabitants of Hindostan are broadly distin- 
guishable into two groups: first, the people of the 
Dekhan ; secondly, the people who inhabit the river 
plains and northern heights, and have thence over- 
flowed the strips of plain which lie between the 
Ghats and the sea, and penetrated more or less 
deeply into the Dekhan itself. The proper popula- 
tion of the Dekhan has no analogue in north-eastern 
or north-western Asia. They are long-headed, dark- 
skinned and dark-eyed men, with black wavy 
hair, devoid of any inclination to woolliness; not 
unfrequently they exhibit prominent brow ridges. 
Examples of them are commonly to be seen in the 
cvolies who work their way over to this country in 
Indiamen ; and any one who has ever seen an 
Australian native will be struck with the resem- 
blance between the two. They speak languages 
known as Dravidian, and where they have been left 
in their primitive condition are thorough savages. 
The rest of the population of Hindostan is allied in 
physical character and language either to the adja- 
cent peoples in the north-west and the north-east, 
or exhibits evidence of being the result of the inter- 
mixing of such people with the Dravidians. Thus, 
on the north and east, the semi-civilized people 
assume more or less completely the physiognomy 
and the linguistic peculiarities of the Mongoloid 
tribes of Thibet and Ultra-Gangetic Asia. The 
population of all the rest of Hindostan, on the 
other hand, exhibits, in physique and in language, 
obvious signs of the influence of the pale-faced 
Aryans, who lie to the north-west, and stretch from 
the waters of the Indus to those of the North Sea, 
everywhere speaking languages allied to the San- 
scrit, which forms the basis of all the dialects of 
civilized India. In Europe two distinct types of these 
pale-faced people are to be observed ; the one having 
black eyes and hair and sallow skins, the other, 
with yellow hair, blue eyes and white ruddy skins. 
Both these types are traceable to the frontiers of 
Hindostan, the dark among the Afghans, the fair 
among the Siahposh, who live in the inaccessible 
valleys of the Hindoo Koosh. But I do not know 
that there is any evidence to show that the early 
Aryan settlers in Hindostan possessed one complex- 
ion rather than the other; certainly the dark pale 
type is that which predominates almost exclusively 
among the high-caste Hindoos of the present day. 
All the testimony of history, and all the internal 
evidence afforded by Sanscrit literature, go to prove 
that the Aryans were originally the kith and kin of 
the Persians, and that they invaded Hindostan from 
the north-west, becoming first possessed of Sind, 
and then, through long ages of battle with the pre- 
existing population, making their way across the 
Saraswati, and ultimately to the lower course of the 
Ganges. There can be no reasonable doubt that 


this pre-existing population was in great measure~’ 


Dravidian, though whether it was alreaily mixed 
with a Mongoloid element from the’ north-east or 


| not, does not appear. In part mixing with' the con- 


querors and modifying their physical characters, 
their language and their religion into endless shades 
of diversity ; while, in part extirpated and in part 
driven to the shelter of their savage fastnesses 
among the hills of the Dekhan, the lravidians re- 
main, like the Celts of Brittany and of Wales, a 
fragmentary and dispossessed primitive population 
—the hill tribes of whom we shall hear so much to- 
night.” 


One other sample we take from a paper by 
Col. Lane Fox, ‘On some Flint Implements 
found associated with Roman Remains in 


| Oxfordshire and the Isle of Thanet. This 


article is distinguished for its simplicity, luci- 
dity, unpretentiousness and common sense— 
qualities which are not so often found together 


which is nothing nasty; and Dr. Hooker has | as British flint-heads and Roman pottery. We 
an article on a domestic incident which is not | do not suppose that the millions of people who 
at all peculiar to Australia and New Zealand, | have wandered during their purposeless holiday 
and which may interest married ladies gene- | through the fields between Margate and Rams- 
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gate ever found anything there, except addi- 
tional appetite for dinner. Col. Fox, however, 
shows them many a treasure that may be had 
for the stooping :— 

“The tract of country which I examined in 
September, 1868, extends from about a mile north 
of Margate to Broadstairs and Ramsgate, and to 
a. distance of a mile or two inland from those 
places ; the tract of country in question may be 
seen on reference to sheet No. 3 of the Ordnance 
Survey. The formation is chalk, and the soil is 
therefore covered with flint stones. Flinting, con- 
sequently, has to be carried on under conditions 
entirely the opposite of those met with in Oxford- 
shire. From the time of the Romans up to the 
present, flints have been used here in the construc- 
tion of walls, and sharp flakes set into the tops of 
them here answer the purpose which in other parts 
of the country is served by fragments of glass. 
Nevertheless, there is no real difficulty in detecting 
the ancient from the modern flakes; dark flakes 
with a dull surface must be rejected as modern, 
those of ancient date are of a light blue colour 
on their fractured surfaces. I found three plots of 

ound within the area above mentioned, upon 
which the fabrication of flints had been carried on. 
One near the edge of the cliff between Broadstairs 
and the North Foreland lighthouse, another about 
two hundred yards to the west of the lighthouse 
inland, and a third in a field to the west of the 
churchyard at St. Peter’s. Similar plots of flint 
débris are found upon the Yorkshire wolds. Be- 
tween Margate and Kingsgate, although I walked 
over the ground very carefully, I did not find more 
than a couple of flakes, nor could I find any trace 
of the fabrication of flint implements beyond 
St. Peter’s to the south and west. All the flints 
exhibited to the Society are from the three spots 
above named.” 

Col. Fox, after describing the various sorts 
of flints which Britons once dropped and which 
he picked up there, adds— 

** Besides the above, there were a great many 
fiints of a nondescript character, showing marks of 
secondary chipping, but which do not admit of being 
definitively classed. I have little doubt that the 
majority of the tools used for different purposes 
were of this sort. When it is considered that the 
flint breaks off at every stroke when employed in 
scraping wood or bone, it is very unlikely that the 
fabricators should have expended much labour on 
dressing their ordinary tools into symmetrical forms, 
which must inevitably have been destroyed before 
the implement had been in use many minutes. No 
doubt each rough flake was used for the purpose 
for which it was best adapted, and was employed 
either in the hand without any handle, or set into 
sticks, in the manner that is common in savage 
countries to this day. Amongst these flints of a 
nondescript character were several that appeared 
to have had a notch chipped out of them of a semi- 
circular concave form; these may perhaps have 
been used to trim the rounded shafts of arrows or 
other implements of wood that required to have a 


convex form given to them, but these are liable to 


be mistaken for the strike-lights of modern times. 
It is remarkable that I found no arrow-head amongst 
the flint débris in this country, and all the flints 
found here on the surface were of a very rough 
description.” 

Speaking of animal remains found in a pit 
which the Colonel had caused to be dug out, 
near St. Peter’s, he says— 

** Animal remains were found at various depths, 
but chiefly near the bottom. All the bones were 
split and fractured. Mr. William Davies, of the 
British Museum, has been kind enough to identify 
them for me. They belong to the following domes- 
ticated animals:—Bones and teeth of the goat, 
Capra hircus; the humerus, tibia, metacarpus, 
Tower jaw, portion of pelvis, and eleven teeth of 
the Bos lonyifrons, all fractured; a fractured right 
humerus, and part of the shed antler of the red 
deer, Cervus elaphus; portions of the humerus, 
radius, pelvis, metatarsus, astragalus, tibia, hind 
foot, and several teeth of the horse, Lguus caballus ; 
the symphysis, lower jaw, femur and teeth of the 
pig, Sus scrofa; and the skull and lower jaw of a 


| follows almost as a matter of certainty, that they 





dog, Canis familiaris. It is worthy of notice, and 
we learn from it, how much information may be 
derived, in these investigations, from a careful 
examination of the animal remains by a competent 
anatomist, that Mr. Davies, in his examination of 
these bones, observed that they all belonged to one 
animal of each kind, viz.—one bos longifrons, one 
horse, and one goat, and further, that the bones 
both of the horse and goat belonged to the right | 
side of the animal, with the exception of only two 
small bones of the horse belonging to the left side. 
Now, as these bones were not deposited in the pit 
in their natural sequence, but were, without excep- 
tion, fractured and split along as if for marrow, it 


must be the remains of a feast, in which a consider- 
able number of persons must have taken part, and 
that the animals were not buried entire, nor were 
the bones chucked into the pit at different times, 
which latter is proved by the fact of the bones 
belonging to one animal of each kind. The shells 
found in the pit were the following — limpet, 
Patella vulgaris, in considerable numbers ;_peri- 
winkle, Littorina littorea, a few; mussel, a few ; 
snail, Helix nemoralis, and Helix aspersa, in great 
abundance, evidently used as an article of food ; 
whelks, Buccinum undatum, two or three. Lastly, 
the whole of the pottery found in the pit was of 
Roman manufacture: it consisted of small frag- 
ments from an inch to two inches in length and 
breadth, interspersed throughout the pit from top 
to bottom with the bones and flints in such a 
manner as to leave no doubt that both the flints 
and the animal remains must have been deposited 
at the same time as the pottery. The pottery was 
all of the kind that was manufactured by the 
Romans in this country, and chiefly in the Upchurch 
Marshes, on the banks of the Medway ; no frag- 
ments of Samian ware were found in the pit.” 


We think and hope that the above extracts 
will recommend this Journal even beyond eth- 
nological circles. 





SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS AT CATANTA, &c. 
Naples, Sept. 4, 1869. 

THE International Congress of Naturalists in 
Catania, to which I have already alluded, held its 
first meeting on the 23rd of August, and completed 
its labours on last Saturday. August 28. The preli- 
minary discussions took place in the library of the 
magnificent ex-monastery of the Benedictines, a 
palatial building so well known to all travellers. 
The President, Signor Arredas, after a most effec- 
tive inaugural speech, read a paper ‘ On the Geo- 
logical Formation of Etna.’ Baron Walterhausen 
interested the meeting by a description of Hecla. 
Signor Stoppani, Professorin the Talucci Institution 
of Milan, read a paper ‘On the Origin of Lava,’ 
in which he maintained that lava was only a com- 
position of aqueous crystals, generated in the inte- 
rior of the globe by the solution and recomposition 
of silicate, through the agency of water at a high 
temperature and under strong pressure. The séance 
closed with some remarks, by Prof. Guiscardi, on 
the theory of Signor Stoppani. 

The reception given to the members by the 
Catanese was of the most flattering description. 
They were met—I take for granted those of dis- 
tinction—at the railway in formd publica, and 
lodged and entertained, at the expense of the 
municipality, in the Great Hotel. On the evening 
of the 23rd of August another meeting was held 
in the Royal University, where the Sections were | 
formed, and the discussions were continued till 
11 o'clock. In the Section of Botanical Science 
Prof. Pedicini, of Naples, spoke, as did also Prof. 
Licopoli, who proposed that the ‘Flora of Etna” 
should be written in imitation of that of Vesuvius, 
so well treated by Prof. Pasquale. On the 24th of 
August there were excursions in the neighbourhood 
of Catania, and in the evening there were the 
usual scientific discussions in the ex-Benedictine 
monastery. On the same day, distinguished mem- 
bers of the Congress, in twenty-four carriages, pro- 
vided by the municipality, visited Aci-Castello, 
Aci-Trezza, Isola de’ Ciclopi and Aci- Reale, 
where the visitors, who were upwards of a) 
hundred, had a princely reception. They were | 





interrogated by the municipal body as to the 
causes of the malady which has affected orange 
and lemon trees. The Section of Botany promised 
to seriously consider the question. In the evening, 
at 8 o’clock, the members met in Sections in the 
University. Inthe Chemico- Physical Section Signor 
Zinno urged the reform of the chemical nomen- 
clature of organic bodies, suggesting that the 
Italians, who had never been “second ” in inven- 
tion, should anticipate the foreigner in this useful 
enterprise. A commission, composed of eminent 
Italian chemists, was appointed to accomplish this 
object, and was requested to prepare the new 
system at the fifth meeting of the members, in 
1870. On Thursday, the 25th of August, the Sec- 
tions reassembled in the University ; and the prin- 
cipal subject of discussion was the geology of Sicily, 
and especially of Etna. In the Chemical Section 
Signor Pozzana, of Milan, treated of the Liebig 
analysis of bread made in that city. The members 
were invited in the evening to a musical concert 
at the Villa Bellini. Catania, as you know, was 
the birthplace of the great master. On Friday, the 
26th of August, the Congress met at 7 A.M. (!) in 
the University, and communications were read by 
Walterhausen, Sequenza, Gemellaro and Guiscardi. 
In the Botanical Section was discussed the malady 
of the orange and lemon trees; in the Chemico- 
Physical Section Prof. Bombini, of Bologna, ex- 
plained fully his new theory on the “ cristallogenia ” 
of minerals, and of some bodies which, according 
to him, acting as water of crystallization, produce 
variations of type in the crystalline forms of mine- 
rals. Prof. Zinno and Prof. Silvestri took part in 
the lively discussion which followed. At 11 o’clock 
the last general meeting of the Congress was held 
in the Benedictine monastery. In the evening a 
grand dinner was given to the members, at which 
the most distinguished inhabitants of Catania were 
present. A Correspondent says, “Music, poetry, 
toasts affectionate and learned, spread general 
cheerfulness amongst the guests. It was, indeed, 
an interval of joy, of enthusiasm, of affectionate 
fraternization. To-morrow there will be an excur- 
sion to Mongibello (Etna).” 

The proceedings of the Congress will be published 
in full; but as matters proceed slowly here, I have 
thought it better to send you this brief notice. 

Under the head literary news I have to inform 
you that a work of great interest will be shortly 
published under the auspices of Signor Andrea 
Caravita, the Archivist of Monte Cassino. As- 
sisted by two other Benedictine monks, this gentle- 
man has long devoted himself to the arrangement 
of the precious MSS. of the Archives of the monas- 
tery, to the execution of fac-similes of the beautiful 
miniatures contained in some, and in forming a 
complete and detailed catalogue of them, which we 
hope will be also published. Amongst the various 
MSS. which Monte Cassino possesses are important 
ones which refer to the history of Neapolitan legis- 
lation and of Salernitan medical science. Amongst 
the latter Prof. de Renzi collected documents suffi- 
cient to illustrate his ‘Collectio Salernitana.’ A 
similar advantage Carlo Troja enjoyed in the com- 
pilation of his well-known historical works; and 
should the Catalogue to which we have referred be 
published, it will be of incalculable use to those 
who may desire to treat of the subjects on which 
great light may be thrown by the Codices of Monte 
Cassino. 

One of the results of the attention which is now 
given in this country to social science is a pam- 
phlet, by Ernesto Palombo, now lying on my table, 
entitled ‘Della Propriet&d e degli ordinamente 
sociali, &c.’ The author endeavours to show that 
the foundation of the modern rights of property are 
not found elsewhere than in labour. He rejects 
with indignation the assertion, ‘‘ La propriété c’est 
le vol” as being contradicted by the history of 
ancient and modern times. In considering what 
ought to be the relations between the capitalist 
or the proprietor of the soil, and the workman or 
the agricultural labourer, he discusses and compares 
the half and half system prevailing in Tuscany and 
Lombardy, with the system practised in the South 
of Italy, giving the preference to the latter. 
Signor Palombo has somewhat exaggerated appre- 
hensions of a social revolution in this country, and 
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advocates a return to the system of protection of 
industry. With this exception, his pamphlet has 
much that is good. 

I return to a subject already noticed by me in 
several letters which I have addressed to you—the 
mode of petrifying bodies discovered by M. Abbate. 
A few days since the Municipal Giunta of Naples 
went to inspect the body of the youth which was 
operated upon seven months ago, and were much 
surprised and fully satisfied with the success 
obtained. In a communication from Dr. Abbate 
he says, ‘‘ that his invention could be taken advan- 
tage of in England as easily as in Naples. All that 
he would desire is that some lumps of ice should 
be laid on the body until his arrival, which would 
follow in four days after a message by telegraph. 
He is now engaged in applying his system of pre- 
servation to meat on a large scale, having already 
succeeded in pieces of the weight of from two to 
three kilogrammes. 

I am compelled to jump rapidly from one subject 
to. another, and note that two most luminous 





meteors were here observed on the 14th and 
26th August respectively. The latter I myself | 
observed as I was walking about 9 o’clock P.M. on 


formable. These changes are strictly in accordance 
with what we see on the earth, and have nothing 
in them of an extraordinary character. 

W. R. Birt. 





Among the new arenas of discussion for the 
coming session may be included the Royal Colonial 
Society and the Indian Conferences of the Society 
of Arts, which were experimentally inaugurated 
this year, and the Sections of Sociology, Compara- 
tive Psychology and Comparative Philology of the 
Ethnological Society. The Iron and Steel Institute 
is another newly-established institution. 


In reference to our note on the late A. Ash- 
pitel’s fancy for collecting books on magic, a Cor- 
respondent points out one feature of such works 
that has not been turned to account. Some of the 
magic alphabets are really Babylonian, and based 
on the later forms of Cuneiform, which were thus 
kept in use after the Mussulmans had superseded 
the old Persian alphabets. Some of the magic 
alphabets are based on the Hebrew. These are 
later than the others. 


A “Wanderer on the Shores of the Black Sea” 


a terrace facing the north, 500 feet above the sea. | Writes—‘‘ In the Morning Herald of December 25, 
The ground on which I was looking was suddenly | 1868, there appeared a prediction, based on astro- 
lit up most brilliantly, and lifting my eyes I watched nomical calculation, of a violent storm which is to 


a@ long line of light from north to south, which | occur on the 5th of next month. Has this prophecy 


continued for perhaps twenty seconds. The journals, | 


of course, never record these facts, but friends at | 
@ distance have written to me about one at least. | 
H.W. | 
LUNAR CHANGES. } 
Cynthia Villa, Walthamstow, August 31, 1869. | 
In your notice of the Report of the Lunar Com- 
mittee of the British Association read at Exeter | 
you allude to the determination of certain succes- | 
sive extraordinary changes said to rest on the 
strong indications afforded by the careful study of | 
photograms of the priority and posteriority of well- 
marked features. As the word extraordinary may 
tend in «% great measure to mislead your readers, 
especially as it is a received opinion by the majority 
of astronomers that no change is taking place on 
the surface of the moon, and the changes referred 
to being of a geological and volcanic character, 
may I ask for a small share in your columns to 
place before your readers the true nature of the | 
changes which I have succeeded in determining. | 
On the south-west of the lunar formation Hip- | 
parchus, is a mass of high land which has every 
appearance of having been elevated above the | 
surrounding surface much in the same way as the 
large bosses of Devon and Cornwall, of which it 
may be regarded as a lunar analogue. The eleva- | 
tion of this mass is considered as the first recog- | 
nized change. Crossing this high land in a certain | 
direction is a “ fault ” coincident with a portion of | 
one of the principal rays from 7'ycho which extends | 
beyond the Mare Serenitatis. The evidence of the | 
posteriority of the formation of this “fault” to that | 
of the high land is unmistakable on Rutherford’s 
photogram of the 6th of March, 1865. The third | 
change to which allusion is made in the Report is 
that of the opening of a crater on the high land | 
just south-west of the “fault” of between 16 and 
17 miles in diameter. The evidence of the poste- 
riority of the production of this crater to that of 
the fault consists of the furrowed sides of the | 
crater cutting through the fault on the north-east. | 
The fourth change is that of the production of 
several valleys on the east of the high land; the | 
fifth, the production of a line of cliffs of consider- | 
able extent, which abruptly terminates the high | 
land on the north-east. The posteriority of the 
formation of the cliffs is consequently unquestion- 
able. Next came the protrusion of a crater of about 
23 miles in diameter, which obliterated in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood the furrows upon the east 
flank of the crater to the west, and choked up the 
valley to the east. The order of succession of the 
two craters can, therefore, be as well established 
as the order of succession of two geological forma- 
tions on theearth. The last change in this remark- 
able and interesting lunar region is that of the 
elevation of a mountain wall on the edge of a 
neighbouring crater with which it is quite uncon- 





attracted any attention from the scientific world?” 

There is news for numismatists from India. The 
Nizam of the Dekkan is said to be preparing a new 
coinage with his effigy ; but this must be a mistake, 


| as he isa Mussulman. It must be his cipher or title. 


Stamp collectors, now diminishing in number, will 
also have a novelty, as the Nizam promises postage- 


| Stamps. 


The introduction of the Cinchona plant into 
Darjeeling, &c. has added much to the wealth of 
the hill regions of India. Already the plants have 
succeeded so well at Darjeeling that they are yield- 
ing seed for other parts of the hills of the north- 
west. 

The Hellenic Greeks are changing their tactics 
in Turkey. Formerly the Greeks of the Fanar 
were accomplished scholars in Turkish, and were 
rewarded with the Hospodar Principalities. Since 


| the formation of the Greek kingdom the Greeks in 


Turkey made a dead set against the Turkish Jan- 
guage, and abandoned its culture. The consequence 
has been the loss of much valuable political patron- 
age surrendered to the Armenians, who are acquir- 
ing great power in Turkey, Persia and Eyypt. 
Now, strangely enough, it is the Hellenic Govern- 
ment which is going to open a school for dra- 
gomans in Pera, to which Hellenic subjects and 
foreigners will be admitted. There will be three 
classes—one for Turkish language, one for Turkish 
literature, and the third for Turkish law. It has 
been said often enough that there is no Turkish lite- 
rature, and no such thing as law in Turkey; but 
these classes for their special study will bear good 
practical fruits to the Hellenic students. 

The Indian Government gives a hint for our 
own Telegraph Department. The military stations 
in India are to be worked by soldiers, adding to 
the efficiency of the service and effecting a great 


| saving. This could be done at Aldershott, Ports- 


mouth, Plymouth, &c., for military and naval 
stations providing for the public service. 

As a matter of geography, it may be mentioned 
that Azim ben Ghes, the Sultan of Muskat, has 
attacked the fortress of Beiramee, on the west 
frontier of Oman, and which is the eastern station 
of the Wahabees. The coast of Oman is now becom- 
ing orderly, and the seat of considerable trade. 

The Cape of Good Hope is menaced with a 
disaster. The governor, in order to economize on 
the budget, proposes to gain 4,000/. by suppressing 
the charges for the South African Museum, the 
Public Library, the Botanic Garden, and the Ob- 
servatory—all establishments of deserved reputation 
and great usefulness, They are some of the finest 
institutions in our colonies. 


MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 
Turspay. Horticultural, 3.—General Meeting. 








PINE ARTS 


—— 


HOLBEIN’S PORTRAITS OF SIR BRIAN TUKE, 
Sept. 13, 1869. 

I am desirous to make some inquiry in your 
columns in regard to the extant portraits in oil of 
Sir Brian Tuke by Holbein. 

1. In the Pinacothek at Munich there is one in 
which a skeleton, looking over Tuke’s shoulder, 
points to an hour-glass, the sand of which has nearly 
run out. On ascroll is the inscription fromJob x. 20, 
—“Nunquid non paucitas dierum meorum finietur 
brevi?” Signed, Jo. Holpain. The painting is on 
wood, 

2. A second example of this portrait is noticed 
in the Catalogue, as being in the gallery of Lord 
Methuen at Corsham Court, with the inscription, 
‘‘Brianus Tuke, miles, anno etatis sue LVII,” 
and the motto, “ Droit et avant.” Can any of 
your readers state whether this portrait is still at 
Corsham Court ? 

3. One on canvas, answering precisely to this 
description, in the possession of William M. Tuke, 
Esq., Saffron Walden, was purchased by him in 
Yorkshire, in 1843, and traced to a sale by the 
late Mr. Winstanley. There is no skeleton in this 
picture. 

4, Then there is the fine portrait belonging to the 
Marquis of Westminster, exhibited at the National 
Portrait Gallery last year, and described in the 
Atheneum of the 11th of July, 1868, as “an unim- 
peachable Holbein.” 

5. Besides these the late Rev. Nicholas Toke, of 
Godington, had in 1864 a fine portrait of Sir Brian, 
attributed to Holbein, and I suppose his interest- 
ing collection of portraits is still preserved at 
Godington, the seat of the Tokes for many genera- 
tions. The attitude and dress are the same as in 
the other portraits, but Sir Brian’s name instead 
of being across the picture is in the left-hand corner. 
The expression and features are also somewhat. 
different, being more of the Sir Thomas More type. 

There are, therefore, jive portraits of Sir B. Tuke 
attributed to Holbein, and I am anxious for infor- 
mation as to their genuineness and to ascertain 
how it happened that he so frequently reproduced 
this likeness ? In all the portraits the figure, dress, 
&c., are similar, unless that in the Methuen Gallery 
(which I have not seen) be an exception. On this 
point I shall be glad to be informed. 

It would be interesting to know to which of 
these portraits Evelyn refers in his Diary (Aug. 
27, 1678), when he records visiting ‘‘ Lord Lisle, 
son to the Earl of Leicester, who has divers rare 
pictures, above all that of Sir Brian Tuke, by 
Holbein ” (vol. ii. p. 122). 

In Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes’ it is stated that 
“ Richard Tuke, of the original Kentish stock and 
tutor to the Duke of Norfolk,” to whom Edward 
the Fourth granted arms, a fesse dancetté between 
three lions passant in pale or, was the father of 
Sir Brian, but in the Harl. MS. 1541 he is stated 
to have been his grandfather. I think I have seen 
the statement somewhere (qy. Burke's Armoury) 
that the Kentish stock was originally from Notting- 
hamshire or Yorkshire. Can any of the readers of 
the Atheneum, or the descendants of Sir Brian, 
throw any light on these points ? 

Lastly, there seems to be some discrepancy as 
to the date of Sir Brian’s death—Fuller places it. 
in 1536, which, as pointed out in the Atheneum 
of the 11th of July, must be a mistake, since he 
paid Holbein his annuity and wrote at least one 
letter in 1538. When did he die ? T. Hi. D. 








FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

THE Royal Hibernian Academy of Arts, in Dublin, 
closes its exhibition of pictures to-night. Through- 
out the weck the prices of admission have been,. 
during the day, sixpence; in the evenings (by gas- 
light), one penny! 

We have the best authority for stating that 
neither Westminster nor new Chelsea Bridge has 
been strengthened. Mr. Page, the eminent engineer 
and architect of both structures, supposes the report 
to have been based on an erroneous return made 
by the Office of Works to Parliament. 
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The long-desired improvements in lighting the 
interior of the Houses of Parliament by substi- 
tuting grisaille for deeply-stained glass in the win- 
dows, to which we have often adverted, are, to a 
certain extent, in progress. It was an error in 
principle no less than in good taste to employ for 
this building the vast amount of stained glass 
which, at an enormous cost, was placed in its 
windows. When it was determined to decorate 
the interior of certain important apartments with 
pictures, the blunder in question became a wrong 
to the artists, to which, however, of course, they 
voluntarily submitted in accepting commissions 
to work in the place. It is just to the architect to 
add, that he always objected to pictorial decorations 
on the walls of the Houses. In this he was con- 
sistent, and by no means unfair: the fault lay with 
those inconsiderate amateurs who first desired the 
use of stained glass, and permitted the architect to 
proceed magnificently upon one principle—although 
both he and they knew it was contemplated, from 


the beginning, to have pictures on the walls,— | 


and, secondly, sought also the advantages of a 
second principle in decoration, which is incompatible 
with the former. In fact, it is absurd to have any 
but monochromatic decorations on walls which 
are lighted by richly-coloured windows. The result 
of blundering in combining the two appears to a 
woeful degree in the Gallery where Mr. Maclise’s 
two grand paintings dignify the walls, and are 
mocked by splendours of red lions, blue dragons, 
green boars, and what not, which the sun transmits 
from opposing panes of gorgeous glass to ramp, 
crawl and run over the faces of dying Nelson 
and victorious Wellington. These noble pictures, 
masterpieces as they are, have been allowed, not- 
withstanding the complaints and remonstrances of 
experts, to remain, so to say, as fields of heraldic 
sports of the most amazing kind. We hope all this 
is soon to cease, as a minor step has been taken in 
removing the blazonry from the lights in the Peers’ 
Corridor, and, consequently, improved the display 
of the pictures on the walls. Mr. Maclise’s case is 
the worst; he is entitled to the earliest relief. 


An interesting and very early example of water- 
colour painting is in the possession of the Rev. 
Mr. Hart, of Arundel. It represents the ship in 
which the Court Martial on Admiral Byng was 
held. Captains, the acting judges, are being rowed 
from the shore to the vessel, and groups of persons 
are to be seen on board. The artist’s name was 
Hood. The style, in certain points, resembles that 
of Vandervelde. The date of the work is 1761, 
four years after Byng’s death. We may add here 
that Mumford, the man who placed the cushion 
for the unhappy admiral (who was shot ‘pour 
encourager les autres”) to kneel upon, was alive as 
late as 1833, when Mr. E. M. Ward painted his 
portrait, a full-length, seated. It is a striking 
representation of a man over ninety years of age, 
and full of old memories. Among the latter was 
fine remembrance of many of the squibs and 
ballads which the Byng tragedy elicited. There 
was a proposal to engrave Hood’s work in mezzo- 
tint. Was this carried into effect ? 

The four Seasons have been executed in Sicilian 
marble, life-size, by Mr. Robert Jackson, a pupil of 
Thomas Milnes, the sculptor. They were to have 
been accompanied by the Samson and the Lion 
of the latter, first shown in the Great Exhibition ; 
but the removal of Lord John Manners from office 
caused a delay in the arrangements. Our readers 
may remember the Seasons were in the last 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 

At the present time there is an increasing 
employment by London journals of Parisian wood 
engravings. It will be remembered that London 
was the great school of wood engraving, and that 
the French school was greatly promoted by English 
instruction. One main cause assigned for the 
change of affairs, and we believe a true one, is the 
greater facilities enjoyed by the French workmen 
for acquiring true and liberal instruction in Art. 
This requires remedy. 

An act of the grossest vandalism has been com- 
mitted in Clonmore Church, near Baltinglas, Ire- 
land. In thatchurch the Hon. and Ven. Archdeacon 
Stopford put up a “monumental window” of 





stained glass, in memory of his deceased wife. 
On the outside it was protected by wirework ; 
within the church it formed a very beautiful 
object. Last week this work of art and testimony 
of affection was entirely destroyed. The evil-doers 
must have been at great trouble to tear away the 
wirework and to smash this window with stones. 


The Countess of Flanders (by birth a princess 
of Hohenzollern) is engaged in engraving illus- 
trations to Xavier de Maistre’s ‘Voyage autour 
de ma Chambre.’ Many a princess is artist enough 
to draw designs, but here is one who revives a 
noble art by engraving them. Madame de Pompa- 
dour did a little in the engraving of gems, but the 
rest was done by gem-engravers, and the whole 
passed for her own. The Countess of Flanders 
| would be acknowledged as an engraver of the first 
rank by Cousins or George Raphael Ward. 


The Colossus of Rhodes is superseded by the 
| Commodore of Rails. The biggest statue in the 
| world is about to be inaugurated in the States to 

their King—that is, their Railway King, Com- 
| modore Vanderbilt. Subscriptions to bring this 
| end about reach nearly fourscore thousand pounds ; 
and all the Art-critics who have not seen it agree 
| that it is so colossal, magnificent, and so perfect 
| that the world must admire it, and cannot help 
| doing otherwise. It would seem that, while happy 
| Shareholders raise colossal statues to commodores, 
| clowns put them up to themselves. ‘ What,” says 
the Citizen, “does Fox propose to do with his 
| colossal statue of Fox the Clown? Will he present 
| it to the city authorities as an ornament for the 
| Central Park? It is decidedly more ornamental 
| than the statue of Washington which faces the 
| City Hall.” 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
Worcester Musical Frestivat.—There was a 
| gathering at Worcester on Wednesday week which 
| faintly reflected that at Munich ten daysearlier. Pro- 
fessors and amateurs met in the “ faithful city ” ex- 
| pectantly, and queried of each other as to the new 
| thing coming. Unlike the pilgrims to the Bavarian 
| capital, they went not away disappointed. There 
| was no fiasco at rehearsal, no rebellious conductor, 
no irate intendant, no disgusted auditory, and, 
| what is of most consequence, no cacophonous 
music. The course of the Worcester new thing 
| ran smooth, and the new thing itself was hailed as 
| one good for its own sake, better for the promise 
| of what may follow. Much hung upon its fate. 
The question to be decided was, not whether 
absurdity could overleap itself, as at Munich, but 
whether the most hopeful English composer of our 
day had stuff enough in him to do a great thing— 
nay, the greatest. A verdict has been arrived at 
on the matter—one pretty nearly unanimous, alto- 
gether satisfactory; and Mr. Arthur Sullivan, 
thanks to his ‘ Prodigal Son,’ enters the ranks of 
those who have achieved. 

Let us not be understood to say that ‘The Pro- 
digal Son’ belongs to the highest efforts of genius, or 
that it is without blemish. Among accepted things 
of its kind, the oratorio may have a lowly place; 
but that it will have a place of some sort is a great 
matter. For one aspirant who puts his foot across 
the threshold of Fame’s temple, ten thousand fail 
to reach the outer gate. Mr. Sullivan’s latest work 
gives him a place inside ; his own industry and his 
own gifts must be left to fix his ultimate rank. 
We have said that ‘The Prodigal Son’ is not 
without faults. Some of these can readily be pointed 
out. We do not blame Mr. Sullivan for making 
his work didactic, and at every step in the march 
of it introducing a homily from what has been 
happily called a ‘‘ kind of singing city missionary.” 
The didactic oratorio has its uses, one of which is 
that the form best suits works, like ‘The Prodigal 
Son,’ of comparatively small dimensions. Mr. Sul- 
livan was, therefore, right in the manner of dealing 
with his theme, but not wholly right. He hankered 
after the dramatic, and, once, yielded to his han- 
kering. We can understand the reluctance with 
which he ignored the opportunities of the story for 
dramatic treatment. How, for example, it must have 
gone to his heart to look over the “‘ elder brother” 








and the chance of mingling querulous complain- 
ings with the “sound of music and dancing.” All 
this, however, Mr. Sullivan did as one who had fixed 
his course and was not to be tempted from the way 
of it. He failed in being equally resolute through- 
out, for the “riotous living” of the prodigal is 
produced in his work with every available realistic 
effect. The result is odd. The story, with its 
attendant homilies—a grave and sober train—is 
broken in upon by a rout of Eastern revellers, 
whose monotonous chant and barbaric accessories 
belong to—what they richly adorn—the depart- 
ment of pure dramatic writing. This is, unques- 
tionably, an error of judgment, but an error diffi- 
cult to avoid and easily condoned, because of the 
revelation it makes. Mr. Sullivan’s dramatic solo 
and chorus, ‘Let us eat and drink,’ form the 
most striking number of a work in which they have 
no business at all. Apart from a treatment of 
details, as cleverly carried out as ingeniously con- 
ceived, the music is full of suggestive melancholy. 
It truly represents the mirth of those who know 
that to-morrow they die, and who are not happ 
in the prospect. Such music, we say again, is wel- 
come even when it intrudes. Through it, we get 
a glimpse of capacity, otherwise only assumed to 
exist. 

Mr. Sullivan has well chosen the texts which 
eke out the story, or serve to point its moral. 
Though pi here and there suggest them- 
selves as better adapted for musical treatment than 
those used, we cannot fix upon a single inappro- 
priate verse. Bearing in mind what even libretti 
taken wholly from the Scriptures generally are, 
this is a feature of special value, not less as regards 
the composer than the work itself. A good book 
is strength to a composer, just as a bad one is 
weakness. Mr. Sullivan rejoiced in strength, and. 
has used it well. His music is of no mean order. 
It makes no frantic effort after originality, that 
last refuge of the incapable. Mr. Sullivan is con- 
tent to follow accepted form, and to speak in the 
tongue of his predecessors, even at the risk—not 
always avoided—of reflecting their thoughts. That 
he has said something to which the world will 
gladly listen again and again is all the more an 
honour to him. Nothing is easier than to make 
the world cry “Lo, there!” by the utterance of 
gibberish. 

We shall not go through Mr. Sullivan’s oratorio 
number by number, preferring rather to stimulate 
individual curiosity to do that for itself. Certain of 
its greater excellencies, however, must be pointed 
out. Mark, first, the purely devotional and severely 
religious tone of nearly all the music. Save the 
‘Revel’ only, the choruses are fine examples of 
sacred writing, while some of them, such as ‘ The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit,’ belong to the 
highest order. In the next place, the capacity of 
intense expression proved by the composer is worthy 
of careful note. Probably few things in music— 
assuredly none outside the writings of the great 
masters—are more powerfully suggestive than the 
Prodigal’s scena, ‘How many hired servants of my 
Father’s.’ As sung by Mr. Reeves this, indeed, 
commends itself as a rare effort. Need it be said, in 
addition, that Mr. Sullivan’s melodies are always 
real tunes, or that his subjects are treated in scho- 
larly mode? The merit of his orchestration will be 
taken for granted by all and sundry who know any- 
thing about his previous work. 

So ‘ The Prodigal Son’ is a success, and English 
music is the richer for it. 

The other doings at the Festival of Worcester 
were trite, and need not be discoursed of here. 





Prince oF WatEs's.—During the fortnight’s 
recess at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, extensive 
alterations have been effected. A new and much- 
needed entrance into the stalls has been obtained, 
the width of the lobbies has been increased, and 
the depth of the private boxes augmented—the 
latter alteration having been effected by means of 
a curve in the front, which is a decided improve- 
ment in the lines of the house. Panels of quilted 
blue satin form now the front of the boxes; drapery 
of real velvet replaces the canvas top of the pro- 
scenium, and ornamental gilding of a costly and 
tasteful kind renders the ceiling very bright and 
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attractive. No orchestra is now visible. In its 
place is a grotto, through which trickles real water, 
while from below a “strange invisible” music 
“hits the sense,” and is dispersed like perfume 
through the house. The manner in which, by 
means of brackets serving as cressets, light is cast 
upon the ceiling, is exceedingly good. These im- 
provements, which have long been contemplated 
by Miss Wilton, have the effect of making the 
house very dainty and elegant. 

On Saturday the performances commenced with 
a dramatic trifle, by Mr. F. Waller, entitled ‘Quite | 
by Accident.’ The notion that man is an instru- | 
ment on which woman plays at will, is the not | 
very original idea on which it is based. Lady Ida | 
Farniente disapproves of the rather unflattering 
security in which her husband, Sir Harcourt, sleeps. 
A man whose mind is so perfectly at ease concern- | 
ing his treasure, can scarcely be fully sensible of | 
its value. She takes, accordingly, the opportunity 
afforded by the entrance into the house of Fitz- 
biffin, a stranger, to indulge in a flirtation, which, 
overheard by Sir Harcourt, thoroughly rouses him 
from his state of fancied security. Those who play 
with fire, however, seldom escape a scorching. The 
results of Lady Ida’s experiment are accordingly 
attended with pain and anxiety to herself. At the 
close all ends well. Miss Carlotta Addison played 
Lady Ida with vivacity and taste, Mr. Collette 
gave a creditable representation of Sir Harcourt, 
and Mr. H. J. Montague was amusing as Jitzbiffin, 
@ part lighter and more farcical than any in which 
he has previously appeared. ‘Quite by Accident’ 
is void of originality of every kind, but forms a not 
unamusing lever du rideau. 

‘School’ is performed with the cast as before, 
and with apparently undiminished powers of at- 
traction. 





| 


Cuarine Cross.—‘ Les Mensonges Innocents,’ 
a farce by MM. Clairville and Gastineau, of which, 
at the time of its appearance at the Gymnase in 
June last a notice was given in the Atheneum, has 
been translated into English, and now forms the 
opening piece at the Charing Cross Theatre. A 
father, wearied with the rebukes his want of vera- 
city receives from his daughter, succeeds in per- 
suading her that a rigid adherence to literal truth 
is at times inconvenient, and that a ‘“ white lie” is 
not only pardonable but, under circumstances, 
meritorious. So apt a pupil is the young lady that 
the house is shortly inundated with “‘fibs,” and its 
inmates are reduced to a hopeless state of confusion. 
Confession and penitence by the daughter are fol- 
lowed by the adoption of a higher moral tone by 
the father. ‘ Little Fibs,’ as the piece is entitled, 
has a certain amount of bustle and animation. It 
was respectably acted. ‘Room for the Ladies,’ a 
posthumous work of the late Mr. J. P. Wooller, 
followed. This is a rather cumbrous piece, founded 
upon a proverb that has supplied the basis of come- 
dies and farces innumerable : “‘Cen’est pas dla poule 
a chanter devant le coq.” Feminine authority in the 
house of Mr. Spooner Manley is paramount. Mrs. 
Manley is Colonel of a regiment of Amazonian 
riflewomen. Her daughters spend theirtime insmok- 
ing, shooting, and other eminently masculine pur- 
suits, while the sons practise wool-work, and the | 
husband is reduced to the position of a household 
drudge. The advent of a stranger causes a change. | 
His influence is strong enough to provoke a mutiny, 
and his ingenuity is sufficiently great to prove to the 
ladies the possible inconveniences that may attend | 








the position they have assumed, and to induce them | 
with scarcely a struggle to resign it. With much 
compression this farce might be rendered amusing. 





THE PRODIGAL SON. 
September 13, 1869. 
Mr. A. S. Sullivan is mistaken in asserting that 
the parable of the Prodigal Son has never been set 
as an Oratorio till he took it in hand. A certain 
Dr. Arnold—of whom he may never have heard, 
but who yet was a voluminous composer at the 
close of last century, and who, among his other 





works, furnished the theatres with forty-seven | 
operas, many of which became popular, and con- 
tain meledies too fresh and sweet to be forgotten | 
~treated the self-same story; aud the Oratorio | 


' 


| delivery, and which becomes more clear and definite | 


| the case after being merely imagined. Those who 


—to quote from ‘The Biography of Musicians’ | 
(Sainsbury & Co.), second edition, 1827—‘‘ became | 
such a favourite that when, in 1773, it was in con- | 
templation to instal Lord North as Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, the stewards, appointed 

to conduct the musical department of the cere- 
mony, applied to Mr. Arnold for leave to perform 
‘The Prodigal Son.’ His ready compliance with 
this request procured him the offer of an honorary 
degree ; and his refusal of this did him real honour. 
He was not insensible to the value of a degree, but 
determined to earn it in the usual academical way, 
and, conformably to the statutes of the University, 
received it in the school-room, where he performed 
as an exercise Hughes’s poem on the Power of 
Music. On such occasions, it is usual for the Musi- 





| 


exercise of the candidate; but Dr. William Hayes, 
then the Professor of Oxford, returned Mr. Arnold 
his score unopened, saying, “Sir, it is quite un- 


| necessary to scrutinize the exercise of the author | 
| of ‘The Prodigal Son.’” Dr. Arnold was, in 1783, 


appointed successor to Dr. Nares as “ organist and 
composer to His Majesty’s Chapel at St. James’s,” 
—in 1786, began to publish a uniform edition of 
Handel’s works,—in 1789, was appointed “director 
and manager of the performances held in the Aca- 
demy of Ancient Music,”—and died, etat. 63, in | 
1802. Henry F. CHor.ey. 


A WORD FOR WAGNER. 
58, Great Russell Street, Sept. 15, 1869. 

As one of the few London musicians who have 
earnestly desired to become acquainted with the 
operas of Richard Wagner, I ask permission, at a 
time when his enemies are more than usually | 
abusive, to say a few words on the subject. 

A Wagner opera must be considered as a drama | 
with musical declamation—a work consisting of | 
music, poetry, scenery and action. Consequently, 
any attempt to measure it by the same standard 
of criticism as is applied to purely musical works 
toust fail. The analysis of any detached musical 
phrase, of any single line of poetry, as a thing for 
itself, is as much out of place as was the notion of 
the clergyman who talked of the beauty of “‘a bar 
of Beethoven.” Thus the usual channels by which 
an operatic composer becomes known are nearly 
closed for Wagner. Imagine a ‘Tannhauser’ ‘‘selec- 
tion” at a promenade concert (alas! no mere sup- 
position), a morceau de salon sur ‘ Lohengrin,’ the 
‘Rheingold’ quadrilles or the ‘Fliegender Hol- 
lander’ ground at the street-corners! 

My present object is to point out that a clear 
understanding of a Wagner opera must be obtained 
from an efficient performance of the same: in 
default of this, the only possible alternative con- 
sists in the intelligent rendering of some entire 
scene at the pianoforte, the words, of course, being | 
sung. The admission of these two points appears 
to me most important. 

Any one thoroughly conversant with musical 
forms up to the latest Beethoven period, and aided 
by some experience, may certainly comprehend a 
difficult score by Brahms or Hiller without an 
actual performance or the assistance of a piano- 
forte; but in the case of Wagner, the mind must 
distinctly realize and retain a train of musical and 
poetical thought, which has never before been 
expressed, which may occupy half an hour in its | 





after being actually heard than can possibly be 


remember the first introduction of Beethoven’s 
works will probably admit the truth of this. 
Imagine an accomplished musician of those 
days who could read a score of Haydn or 
Mozart with equal ease at the writing-table 
or at the piano, but who had as yet no knowledge 
of Beethoven. Would he be competent to picture 
to himself that master’s “‘ Missa solennis” by 
merely reading it? Any work not exceeding the 
already-known artistic boundaries would present 
no difficulties to him. But the creator of what is 
absolutely new must be heard in order to be dis- 
tinctly realized. I repeat, therefore, that for those 
who have no opportunity of hearing an efficient 
performance and who wish to arrive at a clear 
understanding of a Wagner opera, it is necessary 





to hear some entire scene played and sung at the 
pianoforte. Let pianists not possessed of the 
requisite brain and finger qualifications beware! 
The almost invariable answer of a musical critic 
when questioned as to his knowledge of the much- 
dreaded music is “Oh! I have read it.” Let those 
who have not only read, but played, judge of the 
value of such ‘‘reading”’ and of the published criti- 
cisms which too often result from it. 

I must exclude all reference to the earlier 
opera, ‘ Rienzi,’ from these remarks. I have also. 
assumed that no one will undertake the study of 
Wagner’s works without a thorough comprehen- 
sion of the poems on which his music is founded. 

I have addressed myself solely to those who, 


| having no pre-conceived prejudice, are really desir- 
| cal Professor of the University to examine the | 


ous of becoming acquainted with a subject. which 
now attracts universal attention: any attempt to 


| change the opinion of professional critics once 


pledged to uphold certain views, or of those (and 
their name is legion) who have been embittered by 


| arecent brochure to which it would be too wide a 


digression here to allude, would assuredly be useless. 

Most warmly do I re-echo the sentiment of Mr. 
Chorley as expressed in last week’s Atheneum— 
indeed, what he applies to the rehearsal of the 
‘Rheingold’ I would even extend to the whole 
Wagner question :—‘‘ Never has partisanship been 
so unblushing and unscrupulous as on this occa- 
sion.” Amen! Amen! with all my heart. 

WALTER Bacue. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


At the moment of going to press we have 
received the prospectus of the returning Saturday 
Concerts at the Crystal Palace. The series is to 
consist of twenty-six concerts, and to commence 
on the 2nd of October. An excellent selection of 
interesting works is announced, including many 
compositions that will be new even to Mr. Manns’s 
well-read audience. We are promised, for instance, 
Dr. Sterndale Bennett's Symphony in ¢ minor, 
Spohr’s Historical Symphony, a Symphony in 8, 
‘The Approach of Spring,’ by Herr Hiller, Mr. 
Arthur Sullivan’s ‘ Prodigal Son,’ a selection from 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Wedding of Camacho,’ besides 
some seldom-heard symphonies by Haydn and 
Mozart. The chorus is to be augmented and im- 
proved, and the orchestra to be as good as hereto- 
fore. Better it could not be. 


‘ Progress,’ by Mr. T. W. Robertson, will be 
played this evening at the Globe. A new comedy, 
by the same author, is in preparation at the Prince 
of Wales’s. 


The opening programme at the Holborn will 
consist of a new comedy by Mr. Thomas Morton, 
entitled ‘Plain English’; a sketch by Mr. Harry 
Lemon, ‘ Wait for an Answer’; and the musical 
farce of ‘The Waterman.’ 


Mr. Fechter and Miss Carlotta Leclerg at the 
Margate Theatre may remind very old folks of 
bright playgoing days there, when Miss Duncan 
(Mrs. Davison) acted high comedy, and the violin. 
in the orchestra was played by the young Frederic 
M. A. Venua, who was afterwards leader of the 
ballet music at the King’s Theatre, and who sur- 
vives in well-earned retirement in Devonshire. A 
century ago the Margate Theatre was a barn in the 
Dean. Barton, hostler of the Ship at Faversham, 
was sometimes lessee/ and in the last quarter of 
last century the house was over stables behind the 
Fountain, and the managers were a tailor and a 
currier! The company used to “parade,” that is, 
exhibit themselves before the play in all their 
finery, on a platform in front of the building. In 
1787 a real theatre was built, and opened under 
a royal patent with Goldsmith’s ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer.’ From that time the drama at Margate 
became ‘‘ genteel”; and the new performers con- 
tinue a tradition which is now above fourscore 
years old. It was in this house that Miss Duncan 
acted, and that the violin was played by Frederic 
Venua, the future composer of the pretty music for 
the ballet of ‘ Flore et Zéphyre,’ and other popular 
pieces. 

A version of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Old Mortality’ 
has been produced at Sadler’s Wells. 
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On Monday evening a burlesque, entitled ‘ Linda 
di Chamouni; or, Not a Formosa, was produced 
at the Gaiety Theatre. It is furnished with some 
pretty music and scenery, but is altogether below 
criticism. 

Mr. Creswick appeared on Saturday evening at 
the Surrey Theatre in ‘ Richard the Third.’ This 
performance was repeated on Monday. Richard is 
one of Mr. Creswick’s best parts, and was played 
on Saturday with much quietude and intelligence. 
On Tuesday ‘ The Flower-Girl’ was revived. 


The Italian Opera Company opened at Dublin 
on Monday, with the ‘ Huguenots.’ 

“At Niblo’s Garden,” says the (American) 
Citizen, ‘Formosa’ is in active preparation. The 
London Atheneum objects to the new play on the 
ground that it is the first attempt to introduce an 
English ‘ Traviata’ on the English stage. In view 
of the great popularity of the dramatic and lyric 
versionsof Dumas’scelebrated novel in this country, 
the objection made by the Atheneum will not be 
of much weight with our play-goers. In fact, the 
accusation of immorality will prove rather a recom- 
mendation with certain classes.” 


The Citizen and Round Table, in an essay in 
praise of the ‘Rip van Winkle’ of Mr. Jefferson, 
says that American audiences ‘‘ laugh at his pathos 
and sentiment,” and are ‘‘mute as statues at his 
drolleries and fine acting.” It is rather unsatisfac- 
tory to find that the faults of English audiences are 
thus repeated in America. It almost appears as if 
taste and perception in matters of Art were alto- 
gether wanting to the majority of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

English actresses do not always, it appears, 
find much difficulty in conforming with American 
customs. We hear from the New York Figaro 
that Miss Elise Holt, late of the Strand Theatre, 
finding the criticism in the San Francisco News 
Letter unsatisfactory, armed herself with a cow- 
hide and called four times at the office for the 
purpose of administering a thrashing to Mr. Mar- 
riott, the editor. Hitherto, it is gratifying to hear, 
Mr. Marriott has avoided an encounter. 

A new drama, by Mr. John Brougham, entitled 
‘The Red Light,’ is in preparation at the California 
Theatre, San Francisco. 

The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston 
means to produce Bach’s ‘ Passion Music’ (accord- 
ing to St. Matthew) during the coming season. 
Will not a society do the like here? 


The contract is signed by which M. Strakosch 
binds himself to give Madame Patti 1,000,000 
francs for 100 representations in America. 


‘La Parvenue,’ by M. Rivitre, the latest novelty 
at the Théatre Frangais, if it cannot be pronounced 
a failure, is certainly not a success. Almost the 
only good thing about it is its title, which suggests 
a study in the manner of Molitre or Balzac. The 
termination is very unpleasant. La parvenue is a 
certain Madame Calendel, a tame copy of Madame 
Marneffe. In early life the man she wished to 
marry had espoused her friend and companion, 
Madame de Sarrans. To revenge the wrong thus 
done ber Madame Calendel determines first to use 
her rival, now a widow, as a means of forcing her 
way into society and next to wrest from her her 
lover. For a time, thanks to a series of compro- 
mising letters she has obtained, her schemes seem 
hopeful. But Madame de Sarrans takes the bold 
step of informing her lover of the hold over her 
this woman possesses. He undertakes to gain 
possession of the letters, and obtains them after a 
scene in which Madame Calendel displays vainly 
all her powers of seduction. At this moment the 
parvenue hears that her husband has been ruined 
by her extravagance and speculation. She leaves 
accordingly his house, avowing her purpose to join 
the ranks of those whom the modern dramatist 
raises from infamy to honour. Several well-known 
dramas are recalled in the progress of the play. 
One scene alone, at the end of the third and penul- 
timate act, took any hold of the audience. Mdlle. 
Devoyod, who has recently been successful in the 
véles of Phédre and Camille, played Madame 
Calendel with spirit. Mdlle. Marie Royer was 


lachrymose and commonplace as her rival. Got 
obtains much credit for his representation of 
M. Calendel, an engineer. 


‘Le Salon d’Attente,’ by M. Prevel, announced 
to be in preparation at the Folies Marigny, has 
been produced. It is a clever dialogue between a 
Parisian ‘“ élégant” and an American girl, who 
meet in the salon dattente of a matrimonial agent, 
and end by dispensing with his services, and 
arranging a marriage on their own account.—‘ Le 
Mari Perdu,’ which follows, has a plot rather like 
that of a portion of ‘The Rivals.’ A, youth, who 
has fallen in love without regard to parental 
counsel, runs away from home to avoid marrying 
a woman his father has chosen for him, and is 
unaware that his own choice and that of his father 
have fallen on the same person. The success these 
pieces obtained was eclipsed by that of ‘Le Fils & 
Ko-kli-ko,’ a Chinese ‘‘ buffoonery”’ which followed. 


M. Auber’s new work, ‘ Réve d’Amour,’ was 
read at the Opéra Comique last week. The parts 
are thus distributed:—Marcel, Capoul; Le Che- 
valier, Gailhard; Andoche, Saint-Foy; Bertrand, 
Prilleux ; Henriette, Mdlle. Priola; Marion, Mdlle. 
Girard ; Denise, Mdlle. Reine. While our neigh- 
bours are anticipating, we may ask whether that 
which they have long enjoyed, ‘Le Premier Jour 
de Bonheur,’ cannot be brought to us. 


M. Edmond About has made an opera libretto 
out of his ‘Le Roi des Montagnes,’ the music to 
which will be written by M. Léo Delibes. 


Malle. Reboux’s début at the Grand Opéra in 
the arduous part of Valentine (‘Les Huguenots’) 
is spoken of favourably. 


At the opening of the Chatelet with ‘La Poudre 
de Perlinpinpin,’ the performances lasted until 
two o'clock. So unwearying are the Parisians, 
however, in their love of spectacle that at the close 
scarcely a seat was vacant. As a literary produc- 
tion this piece is beneath criticism. Its scenery is 
inferior to that we are accustomed to see in Eng- 
land. The ballets and the dresses are, however, 
very splendid. 

When Offenbach is withdrawn from the Variétés 
the spell of good fortune at the theatre is generally 
broken. The new comedy, ‘Les Grues,’ by 
M. Michel Delaporte ils, is a weak and unsatis- 
factory piece, destined apparently to be speedily 
removed, and furnish opportunities for yet another 
revival of ‘ Barbe Bleue’ or the ‘ Grande Duchesse.’ 
‘Les Grues’ is the name bestowed in Parisian 
argot upon young ladies for whom husbands are 
not readily found. The play represents the manner 
in which the affections of a ‘‘ grue,” who is rich 
and accordingly not likely long to be so classified, 
are won by a middle-aged viscount. Two acts out 
of the four into which this comedy is divided were 
received with moderate favour, but the later acts 
provoked a storm of opposition. 


The Odéon has re-opened with a performance of 
‘Horace,’ ‘Les Plaideurs’ and ‘ Le Dépit Amoureux.’ 
In spite of the authority of the names of Racine, 
Corneille and Molitre, ten acts of Alexandrines 
have provoked a feeble outcry from the critics. 
Mdlle. Clotilde Colas made a successful début in 
the ‘Dépit Amoureux.’ ‘Cinna,’ ‘Le Mariage 
Forcé’ and ‘ Sganarelle ’ have since been given. 

Mdille. Berthe, an actress who brings from 
Russia a certain measure of reputation, is about to 
appear at the Palais Royal in the ‘ Vie Parisienne.’ 
Brasseur and Gil Peres have returned and played 
in ‘Le Brésilien.’ 

Two dramatic trifles have been produced at the 
Petits Bouffes Saint-Antoine Theatre—‘ Au Saut 
du Lit’ is a one-act comedy by MM. Hermil and 
Aubert, and ‘Comment on s’amuse & Paris,’ a four- 
act vaudeville by M. Hermil alone. 

The receipts of the Paris ThéAtres Impériaux 
during August amounted to 263,397 francs; those 
of the Théatres Secondaires to 548,038 francs. 

The death is announced of Charles Maurice, 
the doyen of the Parisian press. He was thirty 
years editor of the Courrier des Thédtres. Some 
years ago he published his recollections with the 





title, ‘ Histoire Anecdotique du Théatre et de la 





Littérature.’ M. Maurice was in his eighty-eighth 
year. 

After witnessing Mdlle. Nilsson play Mignon at 
Baden, Madame Pauline Lucca wrote the follow- 
ing:—‘‘ Chere Mdile. Nilsson,—J’ai été ravie de 
vous, hier soir. Il n’est pas possible d'étre plus 
dramatique, de mieux chanter. Vous avez été 
sublime, et je me réjouis énormément de pouvoir 
vous le dire. Pavutine Lucca.”—Such a letter is 
as honourable to the writer as it must have been 
grateful to the recipient. 


Félicien David’s ‘Christophe Colomb’ was 
duced at Baden on Saturday last, with Modems 
Monbelli, MM. Faure and Genevois as principals, 

The ThéAtre de la Monnaie, of Brussels, has 
opened with ‘Les Mousquetaires de la Reine.’ 
‘Le Juif Polonais’ of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian 
is in rehearsal at the ThéAtre du Parc, in the 
same city. 

M. Offenbach is about to start for Madrid, where 
he will direct the performance of a selection from 
his works, and possibly rout his rival, Barbieri. 
At present the Madrilenes are applauding ‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe,’ as set to music by the latter. 

Salvini, the Italian tragedian, has retired into 
private life. 

‘Lohengrin’ is in rehearsal at Bologna, and 
promised at La Scala, Milan. 

We hear that the Abbé Liszt has three works 
in hand—an oratorio, ‘St.-Stanislas’; a second 
oratorio, ‘ Le Baptéme du Feu et de l‘Eau’; and a 
Cantata, to be performed next year at Weimar, on 
the occasion of the 100th anniversary of Beethoven’s 
birth. Meanwhile, ‘Ste.-Elisabeth’ seems to be 
forgotten. The Abbé is denied the satisfaction of 
working even for an immediate future. 


The Vienna opera-house re-opened with the 
‘ Zauberfléte,’ upon the mise-en-scéne of which 
27,000 florins were expended. The effect is said 
to be unequalled. 

It is stated that the marriage of Mdlle. Mallinger 
will not affect her Berlin engagement. She reserved 
her right to wed; but must, for another year, be 
known in public by her maiden name and style. 

The Altona police have ordered that no female 
singer under twenty-one shall appear on the stage. 
It has been suggested that a decree prohibiting 
their appearance above forty would work far more 
usefully. 

Le Ménestrel says that the “ orchestre féminin” 
under the direction of M. Wienlich, began the 
tour of Europe at Munich with success. M. Wien- 
lich spoils the demonstration. Could not Miss 
Becker find a lady able to take his place? 





MISCELLANEA 


—=—— 


Christian Dates on Jewish Tombs.—In the A the- 
neum of the 4th of September, a Correspondent, 
‘‘H. A.,” in criticizing a statement upon Jewish 
tombstones, was himself incorrect. He asserts that 
“it has always been prohibited to place on Jewish 
tombstones any date other than that recognized by 
Judaism.” Now, it is a fact that only a section of 
the Jews (those who follow the German ritual, and 
not even all of them) have adopted the custom of 
using the Jewish date alone in their burial places 
and on their religious monuments. The Sephardim 
(Spanish and Portuguese Jews), and generally the 
Jews of the South, use both dates, or either of 
them, indifferently. As an instance, I can refer to 
the cemeteries of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews 
of London at Mile End, opened since the middle 
of the seventeenth century, in which every grave- 
stone bears the two dates. I refer you also to their 
ancient Synagogue in Bevis Marks, upon the en- 
trance of which is engraved the date of its com- 
pletion, 1701. M. 


The Rivalry of Gentlemen.—In reference to 
Mr. Joyce’s excellent book on ‘Irish Names of 
Places,’ reviewed in the Atheneum of the 21st 
of August, I beg to state that, knowing nothing 
of Mr. Joyce’s undertaking, I engaged some 
time ago in researches similar to his, and pubs 
lished a paper on the subject (treating of the 
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Trish Provinces and Counties) in Fraser's Magazine 
for last June. A second paper was ready, but 
meanwhile appeared Mr. Joyce’s work, which is 
so much fuller and in many other ways so superior 
to mine, that my only regret is, that I was not 
sooner aware that he had undertaken it. I merely 
ventured because no one else seemed willing to do 
so, and Mr. Joyce has thoroughly and satisfactorily 
“cut me out.” W. ALLINGHAM. 


Weights and Measures.—In your issue of the 
28th ult., you state that a paper was read at a 
meeting ‘of the British Association, Section F, 
Economic Science and Statistics, which took place 
on Friday, the 27th of August, ‘On Weights and 





Measures,’ by Mr. W. H. U. Sankey. The paper 
‘On Weights and Measures,’ which had for its | 
object to prevent the hasty adoption of the French 
metre and the decimal system in this country, was 
written by me, W. H. V. Sankey. In it I proposed | 
to have the English foot infinitesimally altered, | 
so as to make it a true sub-multiple of the earth’s 

major axis, which Sir John Herschel shows it 

differs from but very slightly; and I also proposed | 
the introduction of an octomal notation, which 

would have all the advantages of the decimal | 
system without many of its drawbacks. ‘ Use is | 
second nature,” and, as we must make a change, | 
one could be as easily acquired as the other. 

WitiiaM Henry VILLIERS SANKEY. 


Scorpions. —Your Correspondent referred to in 
the Atheneum of the 11th instant says he never | 
saw a scorpion alive, although “he sometimes sat | 
down in places where there was a scorpion under | 
every stone.” Most people are more curious, T for | 
one. Every one is not aware that scorpions are to 
be found in France—not the full-grown fellows as 
large as craw-fish, but the little white scorpion, 
which is quite dangerous enough for my taste. In 
the early part of May last year, being at Cette, 
I mounted the famous hill which dominates the 
town to get a good view of the beautiful Medi- | 
terranean. Two companions were with me, both | 
natives of or residents in Cette, and one a medical 
man; and I was asked if ever I had seen a live 
scorpion, to which I replied in the negative. The 
top of the hill was covered with stones, and after 
turning over about a dozen with our sticks the 

me was unearthed ; there lay a scorpion, looking 
much like a flattened prawn, but with the charac- 
teristic upturned, vicious-looking tail. One of my 
companions had with him a dog that did not at 
all like the appearance of the scorpion, and would 
have attacked it but his master held him back. 
Many accidents happen at Cette through these scor- 
pions. Their sting is not generally fatal to a grown 
man or woman, but children and large powerful 
dogs if bitten have succumbed in an hour or two. 
Cette, too, is famous for mosquitoes; in fact, it is 
altogether a most interesting place. G.W. Y. 


Thunderbolts. —In a recent number of the 
Atheneum mention was made of certain ancient 
stone weapons found in Greece, and there called 
“thunderbolts” by the natives, and which are 
made of jade-stone or nephrite. It is not a little 
singular that similar stones are found on this and 
the neighbouring islands, and are also called 
by the common people “ thunderbolts.” I have 
one which was found about three years ago in the 
interior of this island: it is of a dark green colour, 
with veins, and answers to the description of jade 
or axe-stone as given in Ure’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Chemistry.’ It is polished and flattened, pointed 
at one end, and it has a broad cutting edge at 
the other end. It is three-and-a-half inches long 
by one and a quarter broad, and three-quarters of 
an inch thick. As no stone that contains limestone 
is found in any of the Bahama islands, perhaps 
some of your readers may know whether such 
stones are found in any other of the West India 
Islands or on the northern continent of America. 
I will add, in conclusion, that the common people 
believe that the possession of one of these stones is 
a sure preservation from lightning. 

Joun S, GEORGE. 


Nassau, N.P., Bahamas. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS,—H. C. B,—C. K.—H. L. M.= 
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THIRD EDITION 


OF 


OLDTOWN FOLKS 


IS NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
“A novel of great power and beauty, and something 


more than a mere novel—we mean that it is worth thought- 
ful people’s reading. . ..It is a finished literary work, and 


| will well repay the reading.” —Literary Churchman. 


“In it Mrs. Stowe, as an author, has surpassed all her 
previous writings. It is the work of a finished artist. Its 
wit and humour have seldom been equalled in any work of 
fiction ; its grave and analytical style only by the author 
of ‘Jane Eyre.’ ”—Nonconformist, 


“It is a rare proof, then, of the fertility and versatility 
of Mrs. Stowe’s powers that this later work will infallibly 
enhance her fame, and in ‘Oldtown Folks’ she appeals to 
the taste and sympathies of a more appreciative circle of 
readers than she fascinated with ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 
This story must make its way, as it is easy to predict it 
will, by its intrinsic merits. It exhibits a more delicate 


; and careful analysis of human nature than the other; a 


simpler and truer pathos ; a humour richer perhaps, cer- 
tainly as fresh and frolicsome. Generally, as a work of 
| art, it is altogether of a higher type. Far from being thrill- 
| ing and sensational, it is much what its title professes,— 
a simple domestic tale, and theological and religious, as 
well as domestic. 

“It is a book that seduces one into quotation, and you 
lay it down after all with a dissatisfied feeling that your 
quotations might have been happier, and that you may 
have only done the author injustice while deluding your 
readers with the idea that you have been making a col- 
lection of her gems,’’—Times. 


“There are few writers who could recall such a condition 
of things and persons more graphically than Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, and we may say at once that ‘Oldtown Folks’ is as 
racy a production in its painting of character as it is pic- 
turesque in its description of scenery and costume and of 
the town itself. We do not remember to have seen the 
author more in her element than in these volumes. They 
have all her playful humour, her marked individuality, 
and her sympathy with whatever is kindly and good. 
And though the reader will not find in them anything like 
the thrilling interest of the story with which her name is 
chiefly associated, they present a charming picture of a 
phase of life in which, with much that borders on the fan- 
tastic, there was at the bottom a vigorous sense of duty, 
and an earnestness and truthfulness which we cannot too 
much admire.”—Morning Post. 


** Mrs. Beecher Stowe seems to have recovered all her 
old fascinating power of making homely scenes of more 
interest to the reader than the most exciting sensational 
incidents, and in touches of sly humour and sustained 
faculty of character-drawing, she carries on from first to 
last with unflagging delight.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“The present work, although it cannot lay claim to the 
same nobility of purpose as ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ is yet 
above it as a literary composition, and will do more to 
place the name of the authoress among the higher ranks of 
her craft than any previous effort of her pen. The authoress 
enters with heart and soul into the various shades of cha- 
racter that were distinctive of a religious state of society 
now passed away, or existing only in scattered situations ; 
and her language, picturesque and terse, has all that name- 
less charm that we are accustomed to admire in the sweet 
pages of Washington Irving..... We rarely get hold of so 
sensible and so well written a work, and might fill our 
columns with gems taken from these pages ; but as that 
would not after all give any correct notion of the work in 
its entirety, we can only commend it to all who are capable 
of appreciating a thoughtful work where exciting interest 
is made subservient to solid reasoning, and where every 
chapter yields something that may teach as well as amuse.” 

Examiner. 


** A very good novel indeed, full to repletion of delicate 
sketches of very original characters, and clever bits of 
dialogue and vivid descriptions of natural scenery.” 

Spectator. 


“Then there are such dear, loveable old ladies, grand- 
mothers and aunts, to feel a hearty liking for, and some 
cross maiden ladies to dislike or pity, as the reader pleases. 
Indeed,. we cannot say anything further in the praise of 
‘Oldtown Folks’ than by recommending our readers to 
make their acquaintance as quickly as possible.” 

Observer. 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
188, Fleet-street. 





SECOND EDITION THIS DAY. 





THE 


MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: 
The LAND of the ORANG-UTAN 


AND THE 
BIRD of PARADISE. 


A NARRATIVE OF TRAVEL, WITH STUDIES OF 
MAN AND NATURE. 


BY 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with 9 Maps and upwards of 50 Illus- 
trations, price 24s. 


—~>——- 


Opinions of the Press. 


TIMES.—“ This is not a hastily concocted book of travels, 
such as is sometimes put forth by those ingenious 
tourists who contrive to make themselves acquainted 
with the entire political and social organization of a 
country while their steamer is stopping to take in coals ; 
it is a careful and deliberately composed narrative, 
the fruits of sixty or seventy journeys made within 
the Malay Archipelago,— journeys which occupied 
nearly eight years of time and extended over 14,000 
miles....Every page contains matter of interest.” 


GUARDIAN.—“ Leaving for the most part the dry bones 
of facts and figures to fill their proper place in scien- 
tific papers, he has presented the public with the 
cream and flower of his observations and reasonings, 
condensed into two elegant volumes, which are so 
well arranged and so admirably supplied with maps 
and illustrations, that the reader is pleasantly led on 
to apprehend with very little effort, not only the 
principal features of the district described, but also 
the startling and recondite conclusions which are 
derived from them. In short, it is a book of travel of 
the very highest order. Nothing that deserves com- 
parison with it has appeared since Mr. Darwin’s 
journal of his voyage in the Beagle.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“A vivid picture of tropical 
life, which may be read with unflagging interest, 
and a sufficient account of his scientific conclusions 
to stimulate our appetite without wearying us by 
detail. In short, we may safely say that we have 
seldom read a more agreeable book of its kind.” 


SPECTATOR. —“‘ Must be reckoned one of the most 
agreeable as well as the most instructive records of 
contemporary travel.” 


STANDARD.—“‘ It is written in a most amusing style. 
The author touches but lightly upon his numerous 
hardships and adventures; but his descriptions of 
scenery, of the people, and their manners and customs, 
enlivened by occasional amusing anecdotes, constitute 
two volumes of the most interesting reading we have 
taken up for some time.” 


LAND AND WATER.—‘‘ This is a book of a quality 
which we have not often to deal with. It is the work 
of a distinguished naturalist, who shares with Mr. 
Darwin the honour of having originated some of the 
views regarding the filiation and gradual establish- 
ment of species, which harmonize so beautifully with 
&@ multifarious host of facts that were previously in- 
explicable, as well as their having been isolated more 
or less in various instances. On the differentiation of 
animal and vegetable forms of life in even neighbour- 
ing regions, Mr. Wallace’s volumes are replete with 
the most valuable and instructive observations. That 
he has added very greatly to our stock of information 
respecting one of the most highly-interesting and 
favoured regions of our planet’s surface must be 
admitted on all hands.....We most earnestly recom- 
mend attention to these most instructive volumes.” 





Macmitian & Co. London. 
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CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN’S 
LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


The POETS of GREECE. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., Author of ‘Griselda and other Poems,’ &c. Cloth lettered, 10s. 6d. 
The WORLD of the SEA. Translated from the French of Alfred Fredol, by the Rev. H. M. Hart. Demy 8vo. with Coloured 
and Tinted Plates, and numerous Wood Engravings. Best cloth lettered, 21s. 


A HANDY-BOOK of the BRITISH MUSEUM, with upwards of 150 Illustrations of the most interesting Subjects, and full 
Historieal and Descriptive Letter-press. By T. NICHOLLS, a Senior Assistant in the Principal Librarian's Office of the British Museum, Author of the ‘Handbook for 
Readers.’ Demy 8vo. about 400 pages, cloth lettered, 21s. 

: DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN. 


IN MEMORIAM the LATE GEORGE HOUSMAN THOMAS. Being a series of carefully printed Wood Engravings, 
from Designs by Mr. THOMAS, with descriptive Letter-press. Handsome 4to. vol. cloth gilt, 21s. 


*.* The Subscription List, now comprising several hundred names of admirers of Mr. Thomas’s genius, includes, amongst oth Her Majest; f ‘ 
Prinve of Wales, the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of Lichfield, E. Armitage, Esq. R.A. and W. P. Frith, Esq. R.A’ coer aie al SS 


The ADVENTURES of MUNCHAUSEN. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. Cheap Edition, 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d. [Now vendy. 
ZESOP’S FABLES. A New and carefully Revised Version. By J. B. Rundell. Profusely Illustrated with original designs by 
ERNEST GRISET. One handsome 4to. volume, cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s, 


CASSELL’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Contributors (amongst others) :— 


The Rey. Canon PAYNE SMITH, D.D., Regius Prof. Divinity, University of Oxford. Dr. DORAN, F.S.A., Author of ‘ Their Majesties’ Servants.” 








AURELIO SAFFTI, late Professor of Italian in the University of Oxford. WALTER THORNBURY, Author of * Haunted London,’ &, 

Colonel MEADOWS TAYLOR, C.S.1., Author of ‘ Tara,’ ‘Confessions of a Thug,’ &c. JOHN SHORT, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 

J. F. WALLER, LL.D., Vice-President Royal Irish Academy, Author of a Life of Swift. Captain W. W. KNOLLYS, Author of ‘ Memoirs of Lord Combermere.” 
The Rev. T. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, M.A. W. LEWINS, Author of ‘ Her Majesty’s Mails.’ 

R. P. STEWART, M.D., Professor of Music in the University of Dublin. JOHN WILLIAMS, M.A., late Scholar Trinity College, Oxford. 


With full-page Portraits of Eminent Men, complete in 1 vol. imp. 8vo. 1,152 pp. cloth lettered, 21s. 
The SCENERY of GREECE. By W. Linton. Fifty exquisitely beautiful full-page Steel Engravings, with Descriptive Letter- 
press. Handsome 4to. vol. Extra cloth gilt, 42s. 


CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with numerous Explanatory Notes, &c., by Charles and Mary 
COWDEN CLARKE. Vol. I. (COMEDIES), bound in cloth, 12s.; Vol. II. (HISTORICAL PLAYS), bound in cloth, 10s. 6d.; Vol. III. (TRAGEDIES), cloth, 12s. 6d. 
The Complete Work, in 8 vols. cloth lettered, uniform, 1l. 15s. ; half morocco, 2l. 10s. 


The CHILD’S BIBLE. Complete Volume. Large print; large pictures. Being a Selection from the Holy Bible in the Words 
of the Authorized Version, with large full-page Illustrations iy nseryl designed for Children by the best Artists of the Day. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 11. 1s. ; flexible 
leather binding, hand tooled, gilt edges, 11. 10s. ; best morocco elegant or antique, 2I. 2s. 


ARMS and ARMOUR, in Antiquity and the Middle Ages; also a Descriptive Notice of Modern Weapons. Translated from 
the French of M. P. LACOMBE, and with a Preface, Notes, and One Additional Chapter on Arms and Armour in England, by CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A., Author of 
‘English Heraldry.” Cloth, gilt top, 78. 6d. (Now ready. 


SKETCHES by “QUIZ.” Consisting of “Young Ladies,” “ Young Gentlemen,” and “Young Couples.” Illustrated by 
“Phiz.” Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


The LIFE of PALISSY the POTTER. By Prof. Morley. A New and Revised Edition. Cloth lettered, 38. 6d. [vow ready. 
The YOUNG MAN in the BATTLE of LIFE. A Book for Young Men. By the Rev. Dr. Landels. Cloth lettered, 3s. 6d. 
The INTELLIGENCE of ANIMALS. With Illustrative Anecdotes from the French of Ernest Menault. Illustrated. 5s. 
CASSELL’S POPULAR DRAWING COPIES. Complete in 4 vols. Or sold separately, in Sixpenny Parts. Each Series 


complete in 12 Parts. 
Series A. FLORAL and VEGETABLE FORMS. Cloth lettered, 78. 6d. Series C. LANDSCAPE DRAWING. Cloth lettered, 78. 6d. 


Series B. MODEL DRAWING. Cloth lettered, 7s. 6d. Series D. FIGURE DRAWING. Cloth lettered, 7s. 6d. 


The WORLD of WONDERS. Profusely Illustrated. A Record of Things Wonderful in Nature, Science, and Art. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. ; full gilt, 10s. 6d. 3 


PICTURE NATURAL HISTORY. A Series of Plates, numbering upwards of 700, in which the Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Kingdoms are classified in Families. With Descriptive Letter-press. Edited by the Rev. C. BOUTELL, M.A. 4to. cloth lettered, 5s. 


PICTURE TEACHING for OLD and YOUNG: A Series of Object Lessons, progressively arranged so as to teach the 


meaning of every term employed. With more than 200 Illustrations. 4to. cloth lettered, 5s. " 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE. New royal 8vo. Edition. Cloth, plain, 5s. ; full gilt, 6s. 
The MAGIC of KINDNESS; or, the Wondrous Story of the Good Huan. By the Brothers Mayhew. LIlustrated. 3s. 6d. 


The RARE ROMANCE of REYNARD the FOX; with the Shifts of his Son, Reynardine. In Words of One Syllable. By 
S. PHILLIPS DAY. Coloured Illustrations by Kronheim, after Designs by Griset. 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


ON A CORAL REEF. A Sea Story for Boys. By Arthur Locker. Handsomely Illustrated. Cloth lettered, 38. 6d. 

KING GAB’S STORY-BAG, and the Wondrous Tales it contained. By Heraclitus Gray, Author of ‘ Arntstrong Magney.’ 
With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Cloth lettered, 3s. 6d. 

HOURS of SUNSHINE. A Series of Poems for Children. By Matthias Barr, Author of ‘Little Willie’ &. With 16 
Coloured Plates, from Designs by Oscar Pletsch. 3s. 6d. 3 

The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. In Words of One Syllable. By S. Phillips Day. Coloured Plates. 3s. 6d. [Nearly vendy. - 

The BOY WHO WONDERED. By the Author of ‘Ups and Downs in an Old Maid’s Life.’ Cloth gilt, Col. Illus. 2s. 

The LITTLE ORPHAN, Coloured Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2s. 

The STORY of the HAMILTONS. Coloured Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2s. 

The HILL-SIDE FARM. Coloured Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2s. 

GRANDMAMMA’S SPECTACLES. By the Author of ‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.’ Col. Illus. Cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d, 

HID in a CAVE; or, the Lost Child. Coloured Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 

LITTLE FABLES for LITTLE FOLKS. Coloured Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 

FLORA SELWYN: a Story for Girls. With 4 Coloured Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


ZESOP’S FABLES. In Words of One Syllable. Cl. limp, 1s. EVENINGS at HOME. In Words of One Syllable. Ch temp, Is. 
EEN Se inet a ‘ow ready. 


*.* CASSELL’S COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, giving a comprehensive insight into all the numerous Works issued from the Belle Sauvage 
Publishing Offices, Ludgate-hill. New Edition, now ready, forwarded POST FREE on application. 





CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, La Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate-hill, London; and 596, Broadway, New York. 
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LIBRARY ATLASES, BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT 
DATE, WITH MANY NEW MAPS. 
In imp. 4to. gilt edges, 11. 15s. ; or in half morocco, 21. 2s. 
HE MODERN ATLAS of the EARTH. | 
Sixty Coloured Maps. By WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. 
With an introduction to Physical and Historical Geography. and 
ple Alphabetical Index of the Latitudes and Longitudes of 70,000 


In imperial 4to. cloth gilt, 158.; or half morocco, 1. 18. 


The FAMILY ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
bg Of a Coloured Maps. New and Revised Edi- 
yy WILLIAM HUG HES, F.R.G.S. With a Physical 
ti and ¢ Index of the Latitudes and Longi- 
jae ot 30,000 Places. 


Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Covent- garden. 








WARNE'S ATLASES, Rey ised to 1869. 
Super-royal 8vo. fully coloured, cloth, new style, 


HE COLLEGE ATLAS. 33 Maps. 
10s. 6d. 
The JUNIOR ATLAS. 14 Maps. 5s. 


The COLLEGE CLASSIC ATLAS. 28 Maps. 
10s. 6d. 


The CLASSIC JUNIOR ATLAS. 15 Maps. 5s. 


Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Covent-garden 





In crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s., postage 6d. 


HE PUBLIC SCHOOL SPEAKER and 
READER: a Selection of Prose and Verse from Modern 
and Standard Authors. With full Instructions in the Art of Elo- 
cution. Edited by J. E. CARPENTER, Ph 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Covent- garden. 





REFERENCE BOOKS, BY A. C. EWALD, F.S.A. 


HE LAST CENTURY of UNIVERSAL 
ccpeadecalch — 8vo. 650 pp. cloth, 63., postage 5d 
“ Fulne: are the qua- 
lities to wy desired ae a work of this» Tos sang and they are found 
here in ample measure.”. m. 
OUR CONSTITUTION. Crown 8vo, 344 pp. 
cloth extra, 33. 6d. 
A REFERENCE BOOK of ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 











IN USE AT RUGBY AND WESTMINSTER. 

In crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, postage 3d. 
OW WE ARE GOVERNED; or, the 
Crown, the we = the “ae A Handbook of the 
pag ha Govern: and Power of Great Britain. 
By FONBLANQUE and HOLDSWORTH revised] to Present 

Date by ALEXANDER C. EWALD, F.S 
Contents. 


The Constitution—The Queen—The House of Lords—The House 
of Commons—The Advisers of the Crown— Proceedings in Parlia- 
meut—The National Debt—Local Government—Church—Army— 
Navy—Civil Service—Law—Courts of Law and Equity—Crimes 
and Offences—Courts of Criminal Law—Practice of the Criminal 
Law—Law of Evidence, &c. 


Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


POPULAR BOOKS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 
In feap. 8vo. price 28. cloth, postage 4d. 
ISTORY of ENGLAND for YOUNG 
STUDENTS, from the Lae ag Times tothe eres with 
Main Points of Consideratio By ee tw ae. ice 
Vicar of Erith. With Portraits of all the Sovere 
___ Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford- street, pier ntgarden, 


JDHENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp-stREEt 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the world, 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 
The whole Fire Insurance Duty is now remit 

GEO. ae *OVELL, § 


ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
for FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
Offices—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., and No. 7, 
PALL MALL, 8.W. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Department is conducted ete of eexpente to the Assured— 
an advantage afforded by no other O 

Enlarged limits for T g an = ‘Resid Abroad without 
extra charge. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Fire Insurances effected at moderate rates upon every descrip- 
tion of property. No charge for Government Duty or Policy in 
apy case. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


Marine Insurances can be effected at the Head Office, and at 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Mauritius, Hong Kong, and Shanghai. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


S UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE-STREET, 




















AND 
CHARING CROSS. 

The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for their 
Families by means of Life Assurance, is directed to the para- 
mouut importance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 
established credit. 

Amongst the advantages offered by this old-established Society 
to —— effecting Assurances now a: 

Low rates of a aapecially for young lives, payable 
anpuatly, > 


I f-yea: Tly,0 r quarterly. 
tion i tn Eighty percent. = the profits, according to the 
conditions in the Society's Prospectu 

A Bonus mua five years, apportioned to Policies on which three 
or more annual premiums have been paid at the period of divi- 
sion, and receivable in cash, or applied in augmentation of the 
sum assured or reduction of the premiums, at the option of 
the policyholder. 

POLICIES EFFECTED BEFORE MIDSUMMER, 1870, will 
participate in the PROFITS at the ners Division. 

JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 





In feap. 8vo. 9d. each, strongly bound, postage 2d. 
THE POPULAR 
NGLISH SPELLING BOOKS. 
MAVOR’S BR Sete pig a BOOK—GU Y’S—CAR- 
PENTER’S, with nings — 
VYSE'S NEW LONDUN— GARKHAM'S USE 
Also. “he ora Bo pee in cloth, post 8vo. price 1s. (postage 2d.) 
of MAVOR'S, GUY'S, and C ARPENTER’S 
Frederick Warne & Co. “Bedford street, Covent: -garden. 


In feap. 8vo. 9d. strongly bound, postage 2d. 


Wat KINGHAME’S' ARITHMETIC: 
Modernized, Revised, and Corrected. By E. LETH- 

BRIDGE, M.A.. late Scholar and Exhibitioner of eetar College, 

Oxford, and Special Tutor to the Civil Service Examinations. 


The KEY to WALKINGHAME’S ARITHMETIC. 32. 6d. 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 
POPULAR DICTIONARIES. 
TOTTALL’S ENGLISH STANDARD 





NING’S atte | 


| —— B: 


NEW, WORK by WM. DAVIS, B.A., Author 
; 4 
The Complete Somrleta Raglish, Seeing and Pjetation Book, 


The BOOK of POETRY for SCHOOLS and 
FAMILIES. Cloth, 1s. ; a superior Edition, gilt, 2s. 
London: Longmans & Co.; and through all Booksellers, 





Just published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
Gongs of a WAYFARER. By Witt 
DAVIES. 

London: _Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster- “Tow. 





Just published, in 12mo. price 4s. cloth, 


(CRTHOEPY and ORTHOGRAPHY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE: a Series of Readi: 

the Rev. E. R. DE LEV PANTER. M. re SS 
lege, London, and Member of the University of Jena. 
London: Longmans, ns, Green, and Co. i Co. Paternoster-row. 





PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 80,000 Definiti 900 
pages. Price 58. 

WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTION- 
ARY. Pearl Edition. Edited by Dr. NUTTALL. Price ls., 
postage 2d. 

JOHNSON’S MODERNIZED DICTION- 
ARY. Edited by A.C. EWALD. Pearl Edition. 35,000 Words. 
Price 1s., postage 2d. 

Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 


Just published, 8vo. sewed, with Three Plates, price 1s. 


HE NEW SYSTEM of ASTRONOMY; 
Is the Earth a — Star or Planet? 





or, 


TEXT-BOOKS BY PROFESSOR BAIN. 
New Edition, in feap. 8v¥0. price 28. 6d. 


A* ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By ALExaNDER 
a LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of 





By the same Author, in crown 8vo. price 4s. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC, 
—ILLUSTRATIVE ENGLISH EXTRACTS, price 6d. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Com- 
my of Psychology and Ethics. Second Edition. Price 








Zenden: 3. Re Ne Spon, 43, _ — Cross. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
DEAFNESS. 1 vol. 8vo. now ready, price 21, 


Price 18., or by post 13 stamps, 
N a NEW (and successful) METHOD of 


applying remedial Agents to the Cavity mi = Tympanum. 
Reprinted from The Medical Preas and — 
y EDWARD BISHOP, M.I 
Late Surgeon to the Metropolitan ~ i, for Diseases of 
the Ear, Sackville-street, London. 
London: John Churchill & Son, New Burlington- street. 


ASHBES READING BOOKS for SCHOOLS. 


STORME (G.).—SELECT GERMAN 
STORIES. With Copious Notes, for the Use of Schools and for 
Self-Instruction. A Practical Method for Learning the German 
Language. Third Edition, carefully revised and considerably 
enlarged. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 





OPPEN (E. A.).—SELECT FRENCH | 


STORIES. A Short and Easy Method of Learning the French 
Language, for the Use of Colleges we Self-Instruction. With 
Notes and Vocabulary. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


OLIVIERI (Dr. A.).—SELECT ITALIAN 
STORIES, for the Use of Colleges and Schools, and for Self- 
Instruction. A Short and Easy Method of Learning the Italian 
Language. 28. 6d. 

These Stories will be selected from the Literary, Artistic, and 
Political History of Italy, and from the lives of t ose illustrious 
compatriots who have rendered themselves glorious in their dif- 
ferent spheres of life. 


POITEVIN (P.).—CHOIX de LECTURES 
de la LITTERATURE FRANCAISE du XIX. SIBCLE. 
Extraits des (uvres les plus remarquables des Poétes et des 
Prosateurs Contemporains, avec ag eog Biographiques et Litté. 
raires. A thick volume, 12mo. cloth, 

Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-~ -street, Covenbaatten, W.c. 





TREATISE on COLOURS and PIGMENTS 

as used by ARTISTS. Being an entirely New and Practical 
Edition of ‘ Field’s si erg mel Revised, re-written, a 
proagns down to the Present Time by THOMAS W. SALTER, 


London: Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place ; and De 
sellers and Artists’ Colourmen. - : 


On the 17th inst. price 2s. 6d. Part XII. of 


MISCELLANE A GENEALOGICA ET 
HERALDICA. Edited by J. JACKSON HOWARD, 


LL.D. F.S.A. 
Contents, 

Genealogy of the Heskeths of Rufford— Raleigh Pedi 
Pedigree of Sir Philip Sidney—Colvill Pedigree—Rhodes P. 
—Grants of — to the Clothworkers’ Company—Thomson Dodie 
gree—Pedigree of Armytage of Net! herton tins hull Pedigrees— 
Mildmay Pedigrees—Notes and Queries, &c. 

London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Paternoster-row. 





ILLIAMS’S SYLLABIC SPELLING, 
Sixth Edition. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Counters may be had. 
London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 











Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


GLOSSARY of the DIALECT of the 
HUNDRED of LONSDALE, North and South of the 
Sands, in the County of Lancaster. Together with an Essay on 
some Leading Characteristics of the Dialects spoken in the Six 
Northern Counties of KHOUSE PE —— Northumbria). By the 
ao gor BACK COCK. Edited by the Rey. 
TKINSON, Author of ‘A aoe of the Dialect of Cleye- 


| land,’ lon 


"London: Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 





On October 1st will be published, 


|THE ODES AND EPODES 


OF HORACE. 


Translated into RHYMELESS METRES, with INTRODUCTION and COMMENTARIES, 


By LORD LYTTON. 
WittraM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Shortly will be issued, 
The Only Complete Edition of 


ELIZA COOK’S POEMS. 


THREE entire NEW EDITIONS, revised by the Author, with many ORIGINAL PIECES, will be published. 


rice 1s. 6d., 


3s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 


N.B.—No Edition is complete excepting those bearing the imprint of 
FrepErick Warye & Co. Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London. 





‘THE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS in the KINGDOM.—Eight 

large Rooms are devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate 
Bedding, Bed-hangings and Bed-room Furniture, all manufactured by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, and of guaranteed 
quality. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 10s. ; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, 


from 11s.; and — Cots, from 15s. 6d. each 


or 1 Iron and teads, in great variety, 





from 11, 138. 6d. to 451. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


By appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a es a and post-paid. It contains upwards of 
700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stoc! 


Electro Plate, 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 


— Chimney-pieces, 
gee — 


Tam 
amps, Gas Oras: and Kettles, 


Table Cutl Bedding and Bed-hangings, 

Clocks and Candelabra, Bed-room ©: Ng —— 
‘oilet Ware, Turnery 

Tron and Bedsteads, Kitchen Utensil. 


With Lists of Prices, and oteee of the Twenty Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman- 
street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, and i, N ewman-yard, London. 
With the present Railway Facilities, the cost of delivering goods to the most distant parts of the — Kingdom 
is trifling. WILLIAM S, BURTON will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 





aw ae co © det 








m- 
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Oo mM EN 
IN CASE OF INJURY, and 
A FIXED § ti IN CASE OF PEATE. caused by 
CIDENT OF ANY KIN 
Mey y~ secured by a Policy of ‘the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 58. insures 1,0002. at Death, and 
an Allowance at the rate of 62. Bir week for Inju ury. 
For particulars apply to He lerks at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local Agents, or at the Offices. 
Oftices—64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET. 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
“A BSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, Un- 
forfeitable, me = Unchallengeable, 
iss 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established 1848. 
62, Ludgate-hill, London, » B.C. 
Branch Office—7, King-street, St. James's. 

These Policies enable the assured to go to and reside in any pent 
of the World, without extra Premium, and contain a table of 
withdrawals, showing at one glance the sum that may at any 
time be withdrawn. HENRY HARBEN, Secretary. 








Special Agents Wanted. 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Office—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, with the 
Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 2,800,0001., and the 
Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in first-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of 950,0002. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine 
times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is guaranteed to 
the Policyholders. Attention is invited to the Prospectus of the 
Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances 
may be effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal 
conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

‘ospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, and of 
the Agents throughout the Kingdom 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


COTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 
Lonpox—37, CORNHILL. 
Epinsurcu—47, GEORGE-STREET. 
Dvusiis—52, DAME-STREET. 
Established 1824. Capital 5,000,0002 
INVESTED FUNDS. 
Invested Funds upwards of...........sesereeseeees £1,045,613 0 0 
Amount of Life Insurances in for --£4,200,000 0 0 
The Total Revenue of the Company fron, all sources 
now amounts --e- £225,328 0 0 
Copies of penansstal. pe ‘all ieee! information, may be ob- 
jaind at the Offices of the Company, or at any of the Agencies 
throughout the Kingdom. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
JOHN JACKSON, Assistant- -Secretary. 
37, Cornhill, London. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE AND LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, E.C. 


The Oldest Office in the Fein. Instituted for Fire Busi- 
ness, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 


The Whole of the Profits Parents Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS for 1869. 
Fire Department—66 per —< of the Premiums paid on First- 
Ris. 
Life Department—60 per cent. ord the Premiums on all Policies of 
e first series. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—1,252,1741. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good 

position and character. 


‘Youn G’S PARAFFIN LIGHT and MINE- 
RAL OIL COMPANY (LIMITED). 
YOUNG’S CANDLES, 
Used in all the ROYAL PALACES in BRITAIN, 
AwarpeD MEDALS, 
PARIS, LONDON, and DUBLIN. 
Unequalled for Household Use. May be had of all Dealers. 

















} WALKER’ S. NEEDLES (by aatanion ), 
e the “‘Queen’s Own,” Treble-pointed, with Large Eyes, 
easy to thread, and Patent Ridges to open the cise, are the Best 
Needles. Packets, 1s. post free of any dealer.—H ALKER is 
Patentee of the Penelope Crochets,and ag of improved stag 
Machine Needles, Fish Hooks, Sea ooks and Eyes, 
—Alcester, and 47, Gresham-street, Lond: on. 


S$ ATI O NI’ 


ICOLL’S WINTER OVERCOATS ‘of New 
Fw ee Designs and Finish, at the lowest charges for 


NICOLL's FRIEZE PEA-JACKETS, 25s. 
ICOLL'S WITNEY-NAP OVERCOATS, 
3is. 6d 


ICOLL’S BEAVER OVERCOATS, lined 
Satin, 738. 6d.; with Silk, 638.; with Italian Cloth, 52s. 6d. 





H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 4 Queen, the Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Euro London: 114, 116, 118, 120, 
Regent-street ; and 22, Cornhill. fanehesier: 10, Mosley- street. 
Liverpool: 50, Bold-street. Birmingham : 39, New-street. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 

DELI — Wall Lights, and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator Lamps and 
Lamps for Ind ia. TABLE GLASS of all kinds.) ORNAMEN- 
TAL GLASS, English and Foreign. Mess, Export, and Furuish. 
ing Orders promptly executed. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 

45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 

Manufactory and Show , BROAD-STREET, Birmingham. 
Established 1807. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 








HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


PARQuer SOLIDAIRES for FLOORING, 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 





No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
26 and 27, BERNER EER, Stet street, W., and 


EVELAND WORK 
P U RE 


T. 0. LAZENBY, 
90, 92, WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON, W., Wine Merchant. 


ee 1. Family Claret .. .. Vin Ordinaire ++ 128, 
o. 3. Dinner Claret .. .. Sound Full Bordeaux °. 24s. 
No 5. Dessert Claret .. .. Fine Flavoury Bordeaux 36s. 


EDGES & BUTLER, 
Solicit attention to their 
PURE sT. JULIEN CLARET, 
At 188., 208., 248., 308. and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths—42s., 48s., 60s., 728., 848., 968. 


GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
at 248. and 308. per dozen. 





CLARET &. 





Per dozen. 
368. and 428, 


Superior Golden Sherry ‘ 
“488., 54s. and 608. 


Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, or Brown .. 
HOCK AND MOSELLE, 
at 248., 30s., 368., 428., 488., 608. and 84s. 

Port from first-class Shippers ee oe os 308., 368., 428. 
Very choice Old Port ee 488., 608., 728., 848. 
On receipt of a Post-office Order, 0 or reference, any of the above 

will be forwarded, with List of all other Wines and Liqueurs, by 

HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON, 155, REGENT-STREET, W.; and 30, KING’S-ROAD, 
BRIGHTON. 


Originally established a.p. 1667. 


RY’S CARACCAS COCOA 
prepared with the celebrated Caraccas Nut. 





RY’S CARACCAS COCOA 
owes its fine aroma and especial excellence to the 
Cocoa imported from the Caraccas, so long cele- 
brated for the production of the finest Cocoa in 
the world and to other choice growths selected for 
their peculiarly delicious flavour. 





RY’S CARACCAS COCOA 
will prove to persons in delicate health, or under 
— 7 treatment,a valuable and favourite article 
aa 


ILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—See our new Coloured Illus- 
— etree a of these elegant and fashionable Suites, enamelled 
he choicest woods so satiottenliy as to be equal to 








HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel- 
plated with cingnal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 
Liets of Prices, with 130 IL an aay of all sizes and qualities, 
of Chubb’s Safes, Gicanens m Doors, and Locks, sent free by 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul's ¢ Churchyard, London. 


CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 
ms, to form two Settees and two ae Chairs, a great 
improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. Only of 
FILMER & SONS, Upno.sterers, 
3land 32, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford- feet w. 
Factory, 34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET. 
An Illustrated ‘Catalogue post si 


AY ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSH ES, and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, genuine Smyrna 
ges, end every description of oe and Perfumery. 

fe’ 








8 
The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth— 
the bristles de not come loose. ’s celebrated Alkaline 


of t 

them in effect and durability, aud at half the price. 

Forwarded gratis and post free from LEWIN, CRAWCOUR s 
Co., Cabinet anufacturers, 73 and 75, Brompton. “road. 
lished 1810. 

N.B.—See also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture, 
Ca ~— Bedding (carriage free), 500 Designs, with Prices an 
Estimates, may be had gratis. 


MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S 
\) PATENT, suitable for every description of Metal and Wood 
petemade, ape o weaned { — from 258.) of bl 

olsterers and Beddi rehousemen, and of W. A. & 8. 
SHEE. 6. FINSBURY-PAVEMENT, London. 


CAUTION.—Each Mattress should bear the Patent Label. 


IELD’S “TRANSPARENT HONEY” 
SOAP in Tablets, 5 to lb., beautifully og and pid be = 

AND LANCASTER” Table’ ts. Both 
the above packed in handsome boxes of 3 Tablets each, 1s. per box. 

















Powder, 2@ per box.—Address 131s, OXFORD-STREET. 


Wholesale—J. C. & J. FIELD, 36, UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8. 


ew) PARTRIDGE | & C OOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 203. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 48., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d. & 68. 6d. per 1,00® 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner fiap, 1s. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, 68. 6d. perream. RULED ditto, 7s. 6d. 

BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick). 


The New Vellum Wove “CLUB HOUSE” NOTE, introduced 
and perfected by P. & C. 5 quires for 2. 6d. 


COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to is. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. Monograms, two 
letters, from 58. ; three letters, from7s. Address Dies from 38. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 48. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY ——— on the eee liberal terms. 


Illustrated Price-List of eee 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, riting SS om * = free. 


jy Os eri GiLLowrTrt’s 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 














BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 


RS. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RE- 
STORER.—It will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR. 
to its a colour and beauty. It will cause Hair to Grow 


on -" 
It will promote Luxuriant Growth. 
Fallin "Hair is immediately Checked. 
Thin Hair Thickened, 
ldness Prevented. 


In large Bottles, price =. tem. Sold by Chemists and 
Perfumers. Circular free 2s 
Depot, 266, pote ds "HOLBORN, London. 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS._SAUCE. 
THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

Its use improves appetite and digestion, 
UNBRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
BEWARE o, gearcig regi abe 

To avoid which, e Nam 
LEA & PERRINS, on all battles oni! labels. 
Ask for “ LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


Agente—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by ali 
ealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
° and CONDIMENTS. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Ones, of the yoy of Rosette 
and Manufacturers of the P SAUC. 
MENTS so long and favourably (distinguished S 7X ~ name, are 
compelled to ng be oe ublic against the inferior prepara- 
tious which are put elied in close imitation of their 
goods, with a view te = the public. — 90, WIGMORE- 
STREET, Cavendish-square (late 6, Edwards- street, Portman- 
square) ; and 18, Trinity-street, London, 8.E, 


yy4evers SAUCE.—CAU 4 ION.—The 


of th hogn cularly ested 

to observe that ach. Bottle, prepared Lt ey BY rs SON,. 
bears the label used so many years, sign th Lazenby. 

REAKFAST.—EPPS’ “9 COCOA.—The- 

Civil Service cite remarks :—‘* By a thorough knowledge 

of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 

















nutrition, and by a care application a the fine properties of 
Well-sclected. cocoa, Mr. Errs has provided our ———~ _ tables- 
with ae. flavoured beverage which may save us many 


ar 
heavy doctors’ bills.” op weg simply with boiling water or oe 
Sold by the Trade onl -= con b., and 1 Ib. tin-lined ondon 
labelled—JAMES EP. oma@opathic Chemists, ondon? 


URE AERATED WATERS. 


| Ellis’s Ruthin } Lemonade. 
ter. 








Ellis’s Ruthin Soda Water. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Potass Water. Ellis’s Lithia Wa’ 
Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer Water. Eliis’s Lithia & Potass Water. 
For GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 

heey! Cork is branded “ R. Extis & Sox, Ruthin,” and every 
Label bears their trade-mark, without which none is genuine. 
Sold by Chemists, Hotel-keepers, Confectioners, and Wholesale 
only from R. Bu.is & Sox, Ruthin, North Wales. 


gy COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston- 

London.—Health secured by Morrison’s Vegetable 
Universal Medicines. Read the Works of James Morrison, the- 
Hygeist. No Vaccination, no Bleeding, no Poisons. 


IUNEEORDS wi0ID At eee.- — 


The best remedy DITY 
HEARTBURN. HEA DACHE GOUT, and Ix DIGEST ONT 3 
and the best mild aperient for Delicate Constitutions, especially 
adapted for ng CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 


DINNEFO & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London ; 
aud of Pat pent throughout the World. 


[STANT RELIEF of COLDS, ASTHMA, 
and COUGHS is given by 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr. J. W. Dale, Chemist, Queen-street, Portsea. 
“2 consliler them invaluable for coughs, colds, asthma, &c.” 
To eemaees and Fey men they clear and 
strengt easan 
fan ene ont 28. od. oa ioc. Sold by ali Druggists. 


INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, 
GENTLE APERIENT and a POWERFUL TONIC, 

















Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 14d., e..9d. and ils. 


So te Nn Oe RR 
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SALE OF PIANOFORTES 


NEW AND 


In consequence of Rebuilding and Enlargement of the Premises, a large 


AT 


CHAPPELL’S, 
50, NEW BOND-STREET. 








SECONDHAND. 


Number of PIANOFORTES by Broapwoop, 


CottarpD, Erarp, and CHappeLt, that have been hired for the Season, must be DISPOSED OF at unusually Low Prices, in 


order to clear some of the Show-Rooms. 


The Sale has commenced, and the Price is marked on each of the Secondhand Instruments. 


A number of ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS will be sold under similar conditions. 








CHAPPELL’S MUSICAL MAGAZINE 


OF 


VOCAL AND PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Edited by EDWARD F. RIMBAULT. 


Eighty-one Numbers of this Popular Magazine are now ready. 


Pianoforte Music. 


80. * Masaniello,’ for the Pianoforte. September Number, 1969, 
78. Six Panomento Pieces, by Kuhe and Favarger. July Num- 


1869. 
76. The ne Young Pupll_Twenty four Juvenile Pieces for the Piano- 
1 


75. Selection of of _ Sacred Melodies, for the Pianoforte. 
umber, 

72. ‘Fra Dinvole t for the Pianoforte, with a Sketch of the Opera. 
January Number, 1869. 

69. ‘The Bohemian Girl,’ for the Pianoforte, with a Short Sketch 
of the Opera. November Number, 1868. 

67. ‘La Belle Héléne,’ for the Pianoforte, with a Short Sketch 
of the Life of Offenbach. September Number, 1868. 

65. ay - Handel, a Selection of favourite Songs, 

wuss R.. as Solos for the Pianoforte. 
um 


63. Nin nly Nunber, 1 Pieces, by Brinley Richards— bag English, 
ree Scotch, and Three Irish. May Number, 

61. ‘ L’Africaine? for the Pianoforte, with a Short Sketch of the 
oa of Meyerbeer, and the Story of the Opera in Letter- 
—— March Number, 1868. 

59, * Faust,” for the Pianoforte, with the Story in Letter-press. 

anuary Number, 1868. 
44. ou seaares Welsh and English Melodies. Arranged for the 


iano 

43. One vee) Scotch Melodies. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 

42. One Hundred Irish Melodies. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 

41. Fifty Hy ae ly Airs. Arranged for the Pianoforte from the 
most ular O; peas 

36. Christy Minstrel Ibum, for Pianoforte alone. 

. Twenty-five Juvenile Pieces for the Spneeerte, 

21. Nine Pianoforte Pieces, by Ascher and Go 

19. Favourite Airs from ‘ The Messiah.’ Arranged for the Piano- 


‘orte. 
17. Nine Pianoforte Pieces Py Saperne and Lindahl. 
11. Six Pianoforte Pieces, b a Nace. 
10, Nine Pianoforte Pieces, Brinley Richards. 


April 


8 


Vocal Duets. 
77. ses Basle and Three Trios, for Treble Voices. June Number, 


73. Bighteen Popular Christy Minctodl Songs. Arranged as 
Duets. February Number, 

16. Twelve Sacred Duets. 

13. Twelve Popular Duets for Soprano and Contralto Voices. 





79, 
74. 


70. 
68. 


66. 
62. 


60, 


56. 


47. 


46. 
33. 


25. 
18 


15. 
14. rt. 
. Ten Songs, by Mozart, with Italian and English Words. 


Powe 


. Beethoven’s Sonatas. 


. Beethoven's Sonatas. 


Songs, Ballads, &c. 


Thirteen Songs, by George Linley. 

The Fair Maid of the Mill —Twent Songs by Schubert. 
English and German Words. March Number, 1869. 

Ten Popular Songs, by Ch. Gounod. December Number, 1868. 

Sixteen oo Songs, by various Composers. October 
Number, 1868. 

Twelve Songs, , by Bishop and Balfe. 

Twelve Songs, by Jules Benedict and Arthur S. Sullivan. 
April Number, 1868. 

Twenty -five Old English Ditties. 


February Number, 1868. 
Mr. Santley’s Popular Songs. 


. Twenty-four Popular Scotch Songs (First Selection). 


Thirteen Standard Songs of Shakespeare. 

Twenty Sea Songs, by Dibdin : 

Juvenile Vocal Album, containing Songs, Duets, and Trios. 

Ten Contralto Songs, by Mrs. Arkwright, the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, &c. 

Sims Reeves’s Popular Songs. 


. Thirteen Popular Songs, by te most Popular Composers. 


Twelve Songs, by Verdi and F 
Eighteen of Moore's Irish alatoaion: 
Ten Songs, by Schube: 


Ten Songs, by W: allace. 
Ten Songs, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Thirteen Songs, by M. W. Balfe. 


Beethoven’s Sonatas. 
Edited by Charles Hallé. (No. 6.) 
Containing Sonata Op. 22 and Sonata Op. 26, with the cele- 
brated Funeral March. 
Edited by ae Hallé. 
Containing Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of Up. 
Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by y orton ‘Hallé. (No. 4.) 
Containing the Sonata No. 3 of Op. 10, and the Sonata 
Pathétique. 


(No. 5.) 


. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by rere & Hallé. (No. 3.) 
Containing the Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 of Op. 10. 
. Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by neg Hallé. (No. 8.) 


— Sonata No. 3 of Op. 2, and Sonata Op. 7 com- 


Beethoven’s Sonatas. Edited by Charles Hallé, 


(No. 1.) 
Containing Sonatas Nos. 1 and 2 complete. 


ao 
= 





A New Number is added to the Series on the First of every Month. 


Dance Music. 


| 71. New and Popular Dance Music, by Dan. Godfrey, Charles 
D’Albert, &c. Christmas Number, 1868. 

| 58. Thirty-two Polkas and Galops, by D’Albert, &e. 

. Fifty Waltzes, &c., by Godfrey. 

40. Valses, by D’Albert and other eminent Composers. 

38. Fashionable Dance Book, consisting of Quadrilles, Valses, 
Polkas, Galops, Schottisches, &e. 

37. Standard Dance Music, comprising 72 Country Dances, Horns 
pipes, Reels, Jigs, & 


a 
N@ 


i) 


| 34. Chrtetmes Album of Dance } Music, consisting of Quadrilles, 
S. 


Valses, Polkas, and Ga 
27. Five Sets of Quadrilles as Duets, by Charles D’Albert. 
26. D’Albert’s Galops, Mazurkas, &c. 
9. Fity Valses, by D’Albert, Gung’l, Lanner, Strauss, Labitzky, 
Cc. 


8 Forty Polkas, by Charles D’Albert, Jullien, Koenig, &. 
7. Ten Sets of Quadrilles, by Charles D’Albert, &c. 


Sacred Vocal Music. 
. Eleven Sacred Songs, by favourite Composers. October Num- 
ber, 1869, 
Hymns for the Christian Seasons. 
Twelve Songs, by Handel. Edited by G. A. Macfarren. 


Twelve Sacred Songs, by John Barnett, George Barker, the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton, Charles Glover, &c. 


go k 


Church Services. 


54. Popular Church Services (Fifth and Sixth Selection). 
53. Popular Church Services (Third and Fourth Selection). 
52. Popular Church Services (First and Second Selection). 


Christy Minstrel Songs. 


64. Christy Minstrel Songs (Eighth Selection). 
55. Christy Minstrel Songs (Seventh Selection). 
= Christy Minstrel Songs (Sixth Selection). 
Christy Minstrel Songs (Fifth Selection). 
ry Christy Minstrel Songs (Fourth Selection). 
39. Christy Minstrel Song Book. 
35. Vocal Christy Minstrel Album. 
22. Twenty-one Christy and Buckley Minstrel Melodies, 


The Whole of the Songs are printed with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 


Price ONE SHILLING each Number. 


To be had of all Book and Music Sellers in the Kingdom, and of 


CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor”—Adverti t 


and Busi 





Letters to *‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Peigel by James Hotwes, at No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Astros. in the oe of Middlesex ; and pabiiiet & by Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in a const, 
Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for SooTLanp, Messrs. Bel: —Baturday, 


1 & Bradfate, E 


dinburgh;—for Inguaxp, Mr. John 


Robertson, Dublin.— September 18 
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